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WEEKS EUROPE 
Kor Your Pastor—IRELE 
Vf ACATION davs are close at hand. For eight months [he 


| Christian Union has been preaching the Gospel of Work. It 
now turns with a good heart to the Gospel of Recreation. 
Your pastor needs rest, travel, change, contact with new scenes 
and minds. Together vou and we can furnish him the opportu- 
nity to enjoy them. Will vou do your part? 


[1S 
We offer to any clergyman in America, on the condition named below, a Six 
Weeks Tour in — be rsonally conducted by Henry Gaze & Sons, the well-known 
Tourist Agents of New York and London. The tour ineludes first-class passage on 
ne of the best trans-Atlantic steamers from and to New York, and includes England, 


rance, Belgium, a trip up the Rhine, and Switzerland. ATI traveling and hotel bills 
ind necessary expenses will be paid by The Christian Union. This vacation 1s offered 
absolutely Sree to any clergyman whose people will send two hundred new yearly sub- 
scribers, at the regular price of three dollars each, to The Christian Union. That is, 


we propose to devote a large portion of the total revenue trom these new subseribers 
to secure for your tired pastor the [European Vacation that will bring him back to you 
in the fall refreshed, invigorated, full of new ideas. 


, VV ? 


t. We believe in reereation. | 1. Resolve that your pastor shall be a member 
2. We believe in generous dealing between people of The Christian l nion party. 
and pastors, 2. Look over the territory covered by his influence. 
> We believe in travel. >: Call tovether the half-dozen most active parish 
. We believe in co- oper ation. workers. 
We believe in exte in the circulation and the 4. District the territory. 
influence of The istian Union as widely 5. Write to us for sample copies, list of present 
and -rapidly as subseribers in your locality, testimonials, 
6. We know that “once a subscriber always a printed matter, ete. 
subscriber,” and we are willing to wait for our | 6. Bevin the canvass af oxce. ‘The time ts short. 
profit, Passavt should be secured speedily. 
Tere is No Limir To THE Number. Every pastor in America whose people meet the conditions may have 


vacation tour. The larger the party the greater our pleasure. A Christian Union company making the tour 

tovether would find immense advantages and great additional pleasure in the association. If in any case the full number 

of new subscribers should not be secured after faithful effort, a Zbera/ compensation, either in money or in a less expensive 
cation tour, will be given for all subscribers who are obtained. 

Pius OFFER WILL BE EXTENDED to include any college president or professor, or teacher in any school, whose 
friends may desire to send him or her abroad on the conditions named, Begin work a? exce, and write us promptly that 
you are at work. Full and additional details will be given next week. 

There ts probably no Family Paper of equal cost nm America for which, in any good-sized town 
or city, lwo hundred NCW subscribe vs could be as eastly secured as for The Christian Union. 
Livery subscriber gets a rich return for Ars investment m the largest, ablest, most attractive and 


progressive weekly paper tn the country—vsineEs helping hes pastor to a restful vacation. 


The Christian Union Lompayly, 30 La Fayette Place, New York. | 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


Bs campaign of the organized laborers of this 
country for the introduction of the eight-hour day 
has been planned with more than the usual wisdom. 
As outlined by President Gompers, of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the programme is that 
the single trade of the carpenters shall engage in 
the first battle, which is to center in Chicago. 
The remaining trades are to constitute a reserve 
to supply the munitions of war to those delegated 
to do the fighting. Inasmuch as the American Fed- 
eration numbers six hundred and thirty thousand 
members, each of whom is assessed ten cents per 
week for the strike fund, the order is in a position 
to enable the men to hold out quite as long as the 
employers. The old phrase, “ Capital can go without 
its dividends longer than labor without its dinner,”’ 
would be meaningless if the laborers were willing to 
co-operate in the war! But the difficulty now is, 
that all of the laborers are anxious to join the fight- 
ing corps. They have not developed the heroism 
to remain unheroic. A factory inspector in Chicago 
estimates that in that city nearly the whole working 
population will on May 1 be either striking or 
thrown out of work because of the strike. A week 
ago it seemed probable that the carpenter strike 
would soon be settled. A number of the contractors 
who were not members of the contractors’ organiza- 
tion were ready to grant all the demands made by 
the men. The contractors’ organization seemed 
ready enough to make concessions as to hours 
and wages, and only held out upon the point 
of recognizing the trade-union of the employees. 
But this last point the men considered to be 
of capital importance. They cared more for the 
principle of self-government than for any of the 
things to be secured thereby. In this city, in Bos- 
ton, and in Philadelphia the carpenters are almost as 
unanimous as in Chicago in declaring for a short- 
hour day. Whether or not the ordering of a carpen- 
ters’ strike in other cities than Chicago will be an 
advantage is not quite clear. There would seem to 
be danger that the throwing of carpenters out of 
employment in other places would cut off the most 
important source of supplies, and perhaps lead to 
an influx of carpenters into Chicago which would 
defeat the movement at its center. But, on the 
other hand, it is difficult to compel the employers of 
one city to grant eight hours unless their competi- 
tors in other cities are forced to do the same. In 
selecting the carpenters to fight the first battle to 
secure eight hours, the Federation of Labor has 
acted wisely. The trade is well organized, does 
severe work, and has already in some cities almost 
attained what is now demanded inall. If the army 
of labor is willing to submit to discipline and con- 
duct its campaign as a united force, fighting one 
battle at a time, it is certain to gain substantial 
victories. But if the strike fever turns the army 
into a mob, defeat is almost inevitable. 


* * 
* 


Mr. William Clarke's article on the “ Industrial 
Situation in England,” which appears elsewhere, 
gives a general survey of the English situation. On 
the Continent labor troubles of all kinds multiply, 
and there are evidently grave apprehensions of 
possible disorders on the first of May. The reports 
from Germany are confused and complicated, one 


report affirming that the leaders of the working 


classes have decided against any demonstration, 
and another declaring that very extensive demon- 
strations are to be looked for. There will probably 
be no general demonstration. The Government 
has forbidden workmen in its employ to absent 
themselves on May 1, and has prohibited public 
meetings. In Paris the Socialists propose to 
make the day the occasion of a great demon- 
stration around the Are de Triomphe by way 
of expressing their sympathy with the eight-hour 
movement. The Government has apparently de- 
cided to prohibit the assemblage, and to disperse it 
by force if any attempt is made to disobey its man- 
date. The garrison of the city has been largely 
reinforced, and prompt measures will repress any 
attempted disorder. The most serious trouble, 
however, is apprehended in Vienna,- which is 
already the center of a hundred strikes, and where 
the tension of feeling is very great. It is reported 
that not less than three hundred strikes are in 
progress in the Empire. At several places on the 
Continent various railways, manufacturers, and 
other large employers of labor have given public 
notice that employees who absent themselves from 
duty on May 1 will be discharged. So far as can 
be learned, there is small probability of any united 
movement on the Continent looking to anything 
more serious than a demonstration on May 1 in 
favor of reducing the time of labor to eight hours 
a day. But so many strikes are already in exist- 
ence, and there are so many points of irritation, that 
serious local disorders are not unlikely to occur. 


* * 
* 


The New York “ Herald” follows its last week’s 
interview with the Pope on the labor question by 
one this week on the same subject with Bismarck. 
The views of the churchman and the statesman are 
curiously different. Bismarck is inclined to doubt 
whether there is any labor question ; or, rather, to 
assert that it is a chronic, necessary, perpetual, 
and insoluble question. ‘ We shall never reach a 
situation where the laboring men will say, We are 
satisfied.” The better they are off the greater will 
be their desire for still further improvement. Inthe 
struggle thus far, the laborer has scored most of the 
victories; “‘ should there ever be a final victory, it 
would behis.” But the end of strife would be the end 
of progress, and this is not the intention of Divine 
Providence. Socialism will not afford a rest to 
society ; “for the socialistic system of government 
is a species of slavery, a sort of penitentiary system 
for the union of its intended victims.” Inthe gen- 
eral statement that society cannot come to rest, nor 
strife and competition cease, nor men ever become 
so prosperous that they will not desire to still fur- 
ther improve their condition, we agree with this 
distinguished exponent of the present social order. 
But he ignores the fact that strife may exist be- 
tween one combination of labor and capital in com- 
petition with another like combination, with ben- 
efit to the individual and without injury to society ; 
that it is the combination of all capital in a war 
against the combination of all labor which consti. 
tutes the present labor problem and the danger to 
the State. As regards the proposed labor demon- 
stration on May 1, Bismarck does not desire to see 
it interfered with. He thinks it even desirable that 
the people should see what a giant is being awak- 
ened by “ eloquent liars whose stock in trade is the 
thousand natural ills that flesh is heir to,” and that 
the sight will give men who have been willing to 
purchase the votes of the mob at any price a shock, 
and incline them to halt in their eagerness for an 
alliance with the Socialists. On the whole, we do 
not think that Prince Bismarck’s views indicate a 
very profound study of the conditions of modern 


society, or throw much light on the solution of its 
industrial problem. It is the view of the politician 
rather than that of either the economist or the 
moralist. 

The object of the silver bill which the Repub- 
licans of the House and Senate have agreed 
upon in conference committee, but which never- 
theless halts in the Senate, is to prevent the 
remotest possibility that debts shall ever be paid 
in a depreciated silver currency. It provides, 
indeed, that the issue of silver certificates shall 
be nearly doubled, but it makes the gold dollars 
the single standard of value. Under the pres- 
ent law each silver certificate represents a coined 
silver dollar containing bullion worth about seventy- 
five cents. Under the proposed law each silver 
certificate will represent bullion worth one hundred 
cents. The portion of the act of 1876 requiring the 
coinage of at least $24,000,000 worth of silver bull- 
ion into standard silver dollars is repealed. For 
several years past $24 000,000 has purchased bullion 
enough for 32,000,000 silver dollars, so that the Gov- 
ernment has made an annual profit of eight millions. 
With the adoption of the proposed bill this revenue 
will of course disappear. The standard silver dollar is 
as good as demonetized, since, as Secretary Windom 
has expressed it, “no sane man will prefer to convert 
Treasury notes, which the Government is bound to 
redeem in gold or its equivalent, into standard silver 
dollars, unless he may want a limited number of 
them for some specific purpose.” So much of the 
proposed bill, therefore, carries out the wishes of the 
creditor class in the East, which has always 
preferred a single standard. To win Western 
support the bill provides for the purchase of 54,- 
000,000 ounces of silver each year, or more than 
the entire output of the American mines, and approx- 
imately one-half of the output of the mines of the 
world. The value of 54 000,000 ounces is approx- 
imately $54,000,000. To the mine owners the 
market thus provided is of course invaluable, but 
how this artificial raising of the price of silver 
will help people in the West who are not mine 
owners is not apparent. The bill is skillfully drawn, 
but it appears to us to be rather of the nature of 
good politics than of wise statesmanship. The 
latter would either adopt the single gold standard, 
in which case the Government should buy only so 
much silver as is necessary for purposes of currency, 
or the double standard, in which case it might take 
all the silver the mines could furnish, but on a 
basis which would make it possible to keep gold and 
silver in a just equipoise of value. To adopt the 
single standard to suit the East, and to buy the 
product of the silver mines to suit the West, appears 
to us to be doubtful financial statesmanship. 


* * 


The Congressional Committee on Immigration 
has taken a great mass of testimony during the past 
two weeks, but only a small portion of it has been 
in any way significant. While in Boston for a 
couple of days, it investigated the case of the New 
England Stonecutters’ Association, which had adver- 
tised in the London papers for laborers. The 
members of the Association justified this advertise- 
ment upon the ground that the trades-union among 
their employees would neither permit them to hire 
non-union men nor take new men into their 
order. This accusation the men vigorously denied. 
Chairman Owen, of the Committee, expressed the 
belief that laborers who came to America in auswer 
to such an advertisement could be returned on the 
ground that they had come under contract. This 
point, however, seems very doubtful. The Com- 
mittee spent a good deal of time in New York con. 
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sidering whether foreign musicians were artists or 
laborers. Ex-President Taintor, of the New York 
State Board of Commissioners on Immigration, 
recommended that the contract labor laws should 
be so extended as not to allow the admission of any 
one who was assisted in coming to this country by 
others than immediate relatives. A former in- 
spector in the Department of Public Works testified 
that Italian labor had driven out American labor 
in the streets of this city. The proportion of the 
Italians to all others was about nine to one. 
These Italian immigrants, he said, are completely 
under the control of the padrones of Mulberry 
Street, and constitute a class as unfit for American 
citizenship as the Chinese. He favored a capita- 
tion tax of $25 upon all male immigrants over 
twenty-one years of age. Several others who testi- 
fied before the Commission favored similar taxation. 
Prof. Richmond Smith, of Columbia College, urged 
that the character of the individual was what ought to 
determine whether he should be received to our shores. 
He believed that the foreign consular service should 
be employed in ascertaining the character of those 
who proposed to emigrate. In general, discrimina- 
tion which is based upon the character and intel- 
ligence of the immigrants would seem to be more 
in accordance with the spirit of our institutions than 
a heavy poll tax. The poll tax may exclude a great 
deal of pauperism, but it increases the poverty of 
those who are admitted. The requirement that the 
immigrant should be able to read in his own lan- 
guage would perhaps accomplish more than any 
other to exclude the kind of immigration which de- 
presses wages and lowers the level of American 
citizenship. Asa rule, it is only the ignorant im- 
migrants who are willing to accept less than the 
American standard of wages. Asa rule, it is only 
the ignorant immigrants who form a degraded ele- 
ment in American citizenship. The only advantage 


of the poll tax is that it is self-executing. 


* * 
* 


We have already called attention to the imminent 
danger of very extravagant appropriations on the 
part of the present Congress, and we are glad 
to note a growing sense of responsibility among 
leading Republicans on this question. It is reported 
that the President is becoming anxious about the 
matter, and the New York “ Tribune ” has more 
than once sounded a note of warning. The esti- 
mates of the Secretary of the Treasury indicate a 
probable surplus of about $43,000,000 at the end 
of the fiscal year. But there will be a deficit 
instead of a surplus if, as the “ Tribune ” says, 
Congress cuts down the revenue sixty or seventy 
millions on the one hand, and immensely increases 
the expenditures on the other. The bills appro- 
priating money now before Congress already aggre- 
gate an immense sum. The proposed appropriations 
for public buildings exceed eighteen millions, the 
River and Harbor bill calls for twenty millions, the 
Direct Tax bill involves the expenditure of seven- 
teen millions, the Service Pension bill, as nearly as 
can be estimated by those who are disposed to 
make the most moderate estimate, will call for the 
expenditure of not less than fifty millions. Seere- 
tary Windom in his annual report estimated ordi- 
nary expenditures for the year at $292,000,000, 
not including $49,000,000 for the Sinking Fund. 
If to ordinary expenses should be added the ex- 
traordinary expenditures involved in the various 
measures we have enumerated, the aggregate for 
the year would not be far from $450,000,000. 
It is hardly possible that the majority in Congress 
will make the fatal blunder of such an enormous 
increase in the yearly expenses of running the 
Government. For such an increase would involve 
a very heavy deficit—a fact which would un- 
doubtedly mean political disaster to the party 
responsible. If the pending tariff bill becomes a 
law, the income for the coming year will probably 
be about 5314,000,000. If at the end of the year 
that amount should be set opposite an expenditure 
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of $450,000,000, there would undoubtedly be a 
very widespread protest from taxpayers of all 


parties. 
* * 
Monday morning’s papers publish a letter from 


the President of the United States to the Attorney- 
General, declaring that the officers of the United 


- States are resisted in the execution of the process 


of the Federal courts, and directing that whatever 
powers of the United States may be necessary shall 
be employed to overcome lawlessness and assure it 
of the futility of resistance. The same issues publish 
an open letter to the President from the editor of 
the Florida “ Times-Union ” denying that any such 
condition of lawlessness exists, and charging Charles 
Swain, the United States District Judge for Florida, 
with open and flagrant violation of the United States 
statutes in the appointment of a Jury Commissioner, 
and the United States Marshal with an equally fla- 
grant violation of those statutes in ordering his deputy 
to select for jurors only true and tried Republicans, 
on account of which the Grand Jury contained 
twenty-two Republicans in a total of twenty-three 
members, and proceeded to find indictments against 
Democrats in a partisan manner, and under parti- 
san and unjust rulings of the Court. It is not for 
us to judge, at this distance from the scene, between 
these conflicting declarations. If it is true that the 
United States Marshal has ordered his deputy to 
select the jurors from one political party, he has 
been guilty of an outrage which should secure his 
prompt removal. If the District Judge has been 
guilty of violation of the law in his appointment 
of officials, and of palpably disregarding it in 
his rulings, he is liable to impeachment. But the 
President is certainly right in pledging the full 
force of the United States Government to sustain 
and execute the processes of the United Staies 
Court until they have been reversed or set aside 
upon appeal. Revolution is never justifiable except 
in the total absence of legal remedy, and for the 
wrongs of which the “ Times-Union” complains 
there is a remedy to which the law-abiding citizens 
of Florida should appeal. If in such an appeal 
they should make it clear that their accusations are 
well grounded, they would have the sympathy of 
substantially the whole body of the citizens in the 
North, regardless of party, in such legal measures 
as they might institute to set aside the illegal pro- 
ceedings and to remove the officials who were 
guilty of violating the law under pretense of en- 
forcing it. 

It is a curious coincidence that Indian Agent 
Upshaw’s call for troops to prevent an outbreak of 
the Cheyennes on the Tongue River Reservation in 
Montana should follow so closely upon General 
Merritt’s account of the escape of the Northern 
Cheyennes from the Indian Territory, which ap- 
pears in the April number of “ Harper’s Magazine.”’ 
The Indians whose uprising is feared at present 
are a part of the same tribe. Several years ago 
the Northern Cheyennes were removed from their 
homes to a hot and unhealthy portion of the Indian 
Territory, where they were kept in an idleness 
which increased their susceptibility to the attacks 
of disease. Finally they broke away, and the story 
of their wonderful flight from the Indian Territory 
across Kansas and Nebraska is one of the epics of 
the West. A few years since some of the Chey- 
ennes at the Pine Ridge Agency visited those at 
Tongue River, and there was trouble over their 
removal. A little later the supply of beef cattle 
proved inadequate on account of losses, and the 
issue of rations was suspended for weeks, while for 
a time there was no flour. Not long since some of 
the Cheyennes appeared at Fort Keogh begging for 
food, and Colonel Crofton in his report urged the 
necessity of extending Government aid. The last 
report of General Ruger mentions an expedition of 
troops to turn back a band of Sioux from the reser- 
tion and to prevent a sun dance. So far as danger 
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to life and property is concerned, there are troops 
enough at Fort Keogh, Fort Custer, and other 
points within reach to assure protection against the 
Indians; but this trouble is important because it 
exposes the wretched inadequacy of the system. 
These Indians are left upon a reservation without 
means of occupation and support. They have lost 
their former means of livelihood—hunting—and 
nothing has been substituted. If they attempt to 
cross the confines of their reservation, they are 
driven back. They are simply idle prisoners, de- 
pendent upon the Government bounty for sus- 
tenance, and it happens in their case as in others 
that the Government supplies are diverted, or are 
insufficient in the first instance, and no course is 
left them save starvation, or an effort at begging, 
or a struggle to feed themselves which would 
promptly bring the military uponthem. There can 
be no more hopeless, helpless, degrading life than 
that which is illustrated in this glimpse of life upon 
a reservation. It is for Congress to hasten the time 
when these Cheyennes and the other Northwestern 
Indians who have suffered so severely shall have a 
chance for independence and the secure possession 
of farming land in severalty. 


* 
* 


A modified Saxton Ballot Reform bill has at 
last passed the New York Senate by a unanimous 
vote, and presumptively will pass the New York 
Assembly without serious objection. The bill was 
drafted by. special advocates of this reform 
measure in this city, for the purpose of avoiding 
Governor Hill's objections, and is understood to 
have received beforehand his approval. It does 
not, however, fully embody the views of the ballot 
reformers, and is not likely to remain permanently 
upon the statute books in its present form. It may 
as well be said here that the politicians—that is, 
the men who operate the political machine—do not 
desire any such reform bill, and that, recognizing a 
popular demand for it, enforced as it is by an in- 
creasing appreciation of its benefits among the 
workingmen, they have been maneuvering at once 
to secure its defeat, and to throw the obloquy of 
that defeat upon the leaders of the other party. 
The passage of the present bill may be regarded 
as a “draw” in this game of political chess. The 
party roosters will get each on his own side of the 
farmyard and crow. The fact is, however, there 
has been no party victory, but a needlessly com- 
plicated and cumbersome bill framed and passed, 
not so much as a true compromise to obviate 
serious objections to the original measure, as a 
contrivance to prevent either party from suffering 
the political injury of a palpable surrender. On 
the whole, however, ballot reform has been pro- 
gressed by the passage of this act, and we enter- 
tain a reasonable hope, if not a well-grounded 
assurance, that the Empire State will never go back 
to the old system which it has now effectually dis- 
carded, though we have little doubt that it will go 
forward toa much simpler and less cumbersome 
system than the one which it has organized. 


* * 
* 


Political affairs in Brazil are rapidly assuming 4 
critical aspect. For some time there has been great 
uneasiness among the believers in a genuinely re- 
publican form of government at the reluctance 
evinced by the Provisional Government toward 
taking measures to establish the Republic on the 
only sound basis—that of a Constituent Assembly. 
The recent Ministerial crisis comes from this divided 
feeling among the Republicans ; Barboza, the re- 
tiring Minister of Finance, was the strongest ad- 
vocate for obtaining a popular sanction for the 
Government established by revolution. There are 


many indications of uneasiness and dissatisfaction 
in several provinces, and this feeling may come toa 
positive head at any time. News has just reached 
this country that an important decree was issued 
on March 31 by the Provisional Government, which 
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threatens repression in various ways, and, in particu- 
lar, declares a press censorship, which is absolutely 
incompatible with true republican theories. This 
action has all the more significance in view of the 
fact that a former attempt at suppressing the ex- 
pression of public opinion through the press met 
with so much opposition that it was quickly aban- 
doned. The present decree is strong proof that the 
Provisional Government is seriously alarmed at its 
position. 


The state of affairs between Servia and Bulgaria 
has again become critical. Bulgaria has for some 
time past been making extensive military prepara- 
tions, and although the Bulgarian Ministry declare 
that these preparations are not made with any warlike 
intent, the Servians are naturally skeptical. On the 
other hand, there are rumors of a secret treaty be- 
tween Russia, Servia, and Montenegro, by the terms 
of which Servia is promised a contingent of 20,000 
soldiers from Montenegro, besides undefined Russian 
aid. The Servian Chamber has recently voted very 
considerable budgets for military purposes, and 
warlike preparations are being pushed in both coun- 
tries with a good deal of energy. Prince Ferdi- 
nand, keenly alive to the uncertainty of his position 
so long as he remains unrecognized, has been vainly 
endeavoring to secure official recognition from 
Turkey. Under the pressure of Russian opposition 
Turkey has refused to commit herself. After the 
failure at Constantinople an effort was made to 
secure an alliance at Athens, with what result is as 
yet unknown. Prince Ferdinand seems to have 
come to the conclusion that he must rely on him- 
self, and he is accordingly pushing forward the 
building of fortifications at various strategical 
points. Russia undoubtedly has her hand in the 
intrigues now going on, but what she means to do 
and what she hopes to accomplish in the immediate 
future have not transpired. 


* * 


The talk about Christian Socialism has at length 
taken shape in the beginning of a parish of Chris- 
tian Socialists—if this is not too large a name for 
it—under the auspices of the Episcopal Church in 
Boston, the clergyman in charge of it being the 
Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, who some four years ago left 
the Congregational for the Episcopal Church, in 
the conviction that he might find in the latter 
a larger freedom for carrying on the work of Chris- 
tian Socialism and a better encouragement of it 
than seemed to him to be possible elsewhere. He 
began with an afternoon service April 19, in 
Brunswick Hall, 241 Tremont Street, using the 
Episcopal even-song and explaining in his sermon 
what he hoped might be accomplished in “The 
Church of the Carpenter.” His congregation was 
large, and a deep interest was manifested in the 
work. It wasarepresentativecompany. The Rev, 
J. H. Ward assisted in the service; Mr. Robert Treat 
Paine, the President of the Associated Charities in 
Boston, acted as one of the wardens, and Mr, 
George E. McNeill, the well-known Socialist, also 
served in that capacity. Mr. W. D. Howells was 
an attentive member of the congregation, and the 
interest was so deep and vital that a large number 
of the men and women present gave in their names 
as persons desiring to join the Brotherhood of the 
Carpenter, which was organized for the work of 
advancing social Christianity during the week. The 
spirit shown at this initial service may mean much 
or little as it is tested by subsequent meetings, but 
the movement seems to have already found the 
right sort of supporters among active, thoughtful, 
and earnest people, and may be regarded as a sign 
of the times, and as possibly the first of a large 
number of analogous gatherings in different places, 
in which, without separation from present religious 
organizations, people may reach a freedom in wor- 
ship and work which they do not now ordinarily 


find in regularly organized parishes, 
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The correspondent of the New York “ Tribune ” 
gives an account of a new missionary enterprise 
organized in London by those who sympathize with 
the spirit and general purpose of “‘ Robert Elsmere.” 
This organization, to be called University Hall, might 
be described, we should think, as a kind of Elsmere 
Normal School, a hall in which there will be what 
its promoters regard as the scientific study of re- 
ligion and the higher criticism of the Bible, coupled 
with a Sunday-school for the instruction of the 
children of all classes in accordance with the new 
scientific criticism and theology. The hall will at 
the outside contain rooms for about fifteen residents ; 
and a subscription of $3,000 for the first expense, 
and nearly $4,000 a year for three years, has been 
already secured. Among the patrons and contribu- 
tors to the enterprise are mentioned Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe, the Rev. Dr. Martineau, and the 
Rev. Stopford Brooke. Mrs. Ward is herself a 
leader in the enterprise. Her interviewer—for 
such we judge him to be—reports that, in Mrs. 
Ward's opinion, popular religious teaching in Eng- 
land is either so purely dogmatic and uncritical or 
so purely perfunctory and colorless that there will 
be a great response to this endeavor to teach on 
different lines and in a different spirit. It re- 
mains to be seen whether her judgment in this 
respect is correct or not. We venture, however, 
to doubt it; at least we are measurably sure that 
there would be little room for such an experiment 
in this country, where, however, possibly a rational 
theology and a critical analysis of the Scriptures 
may underlie popular religious teaching more than 
in England. 


* * 
* 


The fact that the Rev. R. C. Morse, who was 
refused appointment by the Prudential Committee 
as a foreign missionary and afterwards ordained as 
a Congregational pastor by a Congregational coun- 
cil, has now resigned that pastorate in order to 
enter a Unitarian pulpit will probably be regarded, 
and not without a good show of reason, as a justi- 
fication for the action of the Prudential Committee. 
It may very well be that Mr. Morse, when he came 
before the Committee, was already traveling the 
road which leads to Unitarianism, and that the 
Committee understood him better than he under- 
stood himself. It may also very well be that his 
rejection by the Prudential Committee threw him 
out of sympathy with the evangelical churches, and 
that he has finally left the Congregational denomi- 
nation to seek in Unitarianism a liberty and a sym- 
pathy which were denied him in the Church in which 
he was bred, as others have left it for the Episcopal 
Church in similar quest. Which is the true view 
of the case we have no means of judging, and we 
report here Mr. Morse’s withdrawal from Congrega- 
tionalism in order that we may give to our readers 
this incident as clearly and as prominently as we 
have heretofore given his rejection by the Prudential 
Committee and his ordination by a Congregational 
council. 

* * 

Our readers may remember that some years ago 
Mr. Theodore Thomas procured from abroad a 
famous oboe player for his orchestra, and was 
threatened with fine by the Musical Union to which 
he belonged for employing a person who did not 
belong to it. Under the rules of the society the 
new oboe player could not belong to the Union till 
he had been in this country, we believe, six months. 
Mr. Thomas brought suit to enjoin the society from 
imposing the threatened fine. The Court of Ap- 
peals has rendered a final decision refusing the in- 
junction on the ground that “no process is pro- 
vided by which the corporation can collect them 
[the fines], and their payment, if made at all, must 
necessarily be by the voluntary action of the plain- 
tiff.” It would appear, by a parity of reasoning, 
that the fines levied by labor unions are uncollect- 
able by law, and that the only penalty for non-pay- 
ment is exclusion from the body. We do not know 
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that this will have any serious effect upon the 
fidelity and vigor of labor unions, however, since 
that vigor depends really upon the esprit de corps, 
and not upon legal enforcement of legal obliga- 
tions. 


* * 
* 


The New York “ World ” calls attention to what 
it calls “ smothered inventions :” 


‘** With the improvements made in the telephone, long-dis- 
tance conversation can be carried on with perfect distinctness 
and no trouble, while the more ordinary use is rendered a 
certainty and a luxury instead of a profanity-provoking vexa- 
tion of spirit. The question naturally is, Why is not the 
public given the benefit of these improvements? The an- 
swer is perfectly plain: Because it would cost the monopoly 
something to supply new instruments. It is cheaper for the 
original patentees to buy up and pigeon-hole all outside 
improvements, or to refuse a license for their use, than to 
accommodate the public.”’ 


The “ World” adds that it is not easy to suggest 
a practical remedy for this state of affairs. We 
beg leave to suggest one, and to invite the “ World’s” 
criticism upon it. It is a fundamental principle of 
the sovereignty of the State that the State has a 
right to take private property for public use upon a 
fair appraisal of its value. Why should not the 
State apply this principle to inventions, and on pay- 
ing the telephone company, or any other corpora- 
tion or individual owning a valuable patent, its fair 
appraised value, make it absolutely free to the 
public service? Or why should it not, in the exer- 
cise of the same sovereignty, give any individual the 
right to use any patent on paying, not whatever the 
patentee chooses to charge, but whatever a court of 
competent jurisdiction decided to be a fair price? 
This would put an end to the present monopoly, 
and would be simply a new application of principles 
now recognized by the law. 

* 

CoNGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—Friends of Civil 
Service Reform have no reason to feel alarmed at 
the debate on that subject in the House last week. 
The opposition rehearsed the old pariisan and dem- 
agogic points so often made before, but it was note- 
worthy that the strongest men of both parties 
were among the supporters of reform. Among 
these were Mr. Blount of the Democrats and 
Messrs. McKinley, Butterworth, and Lodge of the 
Republicans. The attempt to withhold the neces- 
sary appropriation was defeated by a vote of 120 to 
61. The opposition was about evenly divided be- 
tween the two parties. If Mr. Grosvenor’s assertion 
that the law and its administration was disapproved 
by four fifths of the members was true, there must 
have been a pretty general concealment of belief. 
Mr. McKinley said that if the Republican party 
was pledged to one single thing more than another 
it was the maintenance of the Civil Service Law. 
Mr. Darlington, of Pennsylvania, denied in 
the House that Senator Quay had been a defaulter 
when he was State Treasurer—the fact being that 
the accusation is that the defaleation was made 
when Quay was State Secretary. The Okla- 
homa bill has passed the Senate——-Senator Chan- 
dler has proposed a new rule by which the Senate 
may limit debate. It is thought that the conserva- 
tiveness of the Senate will prevent such a change 
in its procedure. Representative Bland has in- 
troduced a bill whose object is to reduce taxes by 
placing on the free list all imported goods ex- 
changed in foreign countries for farm products. 
In the Senate, on Thursday, Senator Hoar 
introduced the Federal Election law agreed on ..: 
caucus. This differs widely from the Lodge bill. 
It provides for a rather complicated system of 
supervisors to be appointed by the jud+res of the 
Federal courts. The machinery is t be applied 
whenever, in any city having twenty ihousand inhab- 
itants or upward, or in any Congressional district 
not in such city, one hundred or more qualified voters 
shall petition the chief supervisor, alleging that 
there is danger, unless the electiv : is guarded, that 
it will not be fair and free——Thg appropriation 
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of $50,000 for the erecting in Manchester, N. H., 
of an equestrian statue of General Stark is impor- 
tant only as the first instance of the establishing of 
a bad precedent. It is not the duty of the country 
at large to provide statues of heroes for the States. 
Mr. Mitchell has introduced a constitutional 
amendment providing for the election of Senators 
by popular vote, the object being to make the Sen- 
ate more representative of the people. Senator 
Sherman attempted to carry an amendment to the 
Diplomatic Appropriation bill giving the title of 
Ambassador to our Ministers to Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Russia, with a view to place 
our representatives in these countries on an equal 
diplomatic footing with those of other powers. 
The House Committee on Appropriations has or- 
dered a bill to be reported to the House making an 
appropriation of $150,000 for the relief of the flood 
sufferers in Louisiana. 
* * 

GENERAL News.—Mr. Stanley has arrived in 
London, and is receiving many public and social 
honors. The Mississippi floods are receding rap- 
idly. Emin Pasha has been accused of having 
tried to hand his province over to the Mahdi, but 
little or no proof has been advanced. He has 
just started for the interior again with a very large 
caravan. Governor Hill has signed the bill in- 
corporating the new Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences; it has 1,200 members, and evinces a 
growing interest in art and learning. At a meet- 
ing of the New York Indian Association held in 


this city last Friday, addresses were made by Com- 


missioner Morgan, General O. O. Howard, Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, and others. The methods of the 
present administration of the Indian Bureau were 
warmly commended. Samuel Gompers, head of 
the American Federation of Labor, has issued an 
address to workingmen urging them to refrain 
from sympathetic eight-hour strikes, and to main- 
tain order and quiet in the great demonstration of 
May 1. The United States Supreme Court 
has reversed the decision of the Iowa Supreme 
Court in the “original package” case. The Su- 
preme Court declares that the seizing of such pack- 
ages of liquor in ¢ransitu was unconstitutional and 
void, as infringing on the exclusive right of the 
United States to regulate inter-State commerce. 
The decision even declares that ‘the right to sell 
any article imported is an inseparable incident to 
the right to import it,” thus asserting that there is 
no limit to the right of sale so long as the packages 
are unopened. 


IN A NUTSHELL. 


W* have given in another column the latest facts 
ascertainable respecting the movement for an 
eight-hour day, a movement simultaneous in Eu- 
rope and America. It promises to be the largest 
organized effort which labor has ever made, and at 
this writing appears to be in more serious danger of 
a collapse from its own unmanageable proportions 
than from the skill or power of its opponents. That 
such amovement can be effectually restrained within 
legitimate limits or wisely guided to a succéssful 
issue seems hardly probable. The essential condi- 
tion of organization is self-restraint. This is at 
once a product of organization and a necessary 
means to its efficiency ; and it is hardly probable 
that workingmen throughout Europe and Amer- 
ica are yet so fully educated that they can restrain 
their desires within the bounds of possible immediate 
achievement, or their passions within the bounds of 
lawful and legitimate action. That May 1, ap- 
pointed as an International Labor Day and as the 
time for a great labor demonstration, will be accom- 
panied with disorder is certain; that this disorder 
may, in some localities, grow into riotous demon- 
strations is not improbable; and that thus the ill- 
regulated and unrestrained may, by their heat, em- 
barrassthe plans of wiser leaders, if not destroy the 
prospects of their entire clan, is not at all impossible. 
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Yet it is certain that a great movement is not to 
be measured by such incidents as these—though 
these incidents are the first to strike the public at- 
tention, and they often for the time determine the 
public sympathies. Those who, because Labor Day 
is accompanied by acts of violence, jump to the 
conclusion that the labor movement is anarchical 
and destructive, should remember that the Protest- 
antism of Germany, Holland, and England was 
accompanied by iconoclasts of various degrees of 
fanaticism ; that the Puritans were not always 
catholic and tolerant ; that Calvin burned Servetus, 
and Cromwell butchered the Irish Roman Catholics. 
The real question involved in the eight-hour move- 
ment is not to be adversely determined by the 
excesses of some workingmen on the one hand, 
nor to be affirmatively determined by the prudence 
and temperance of others. The wise student of 
current history will take a larger view of events than 
this, and will give his sympathies and best wishes 
to that party in this struggle whose victory will 
mean most for the real well-being of the human race. 

We have already expressed the confident opinion 
that it is a great mistake to endeavor to secure at 
once a reduction of all days of labor to an eight- 
hour day. Business cannot be thus violently recon- 
structed by industrial cataclysms without inflicting 
serious injury on the entire community; injury 
which always falls most heavily on the wage-earners. 
The Federation of Labor have chosen wisely, not 
only from a strategic, but also from a larger point 
of view—that of the public welfare—in the endeavor 
to confine the present demand for an eight-hour 
day to the building trade, and, until the ques- 
tion is settled for that trade, postponing it in all 
others. It is at this writing doubtful whether they 
will be able to confine the demand in the United 
States to that branch of industry; it requires no 
little public spirit for men in one industry to tax 
themselves heavily to secure shorter hours and 
greater advantages for men in another. But there 
is no doubt that this unselfish recognition of the 
principle that a benefit to one is a benefit to all is 
as wise as it is practically difficult. 

These considerations, however, are preliminary 
and subordinate, and however much they may 
affect public sympathy on the main question, they 
really have only an indirect and incidental connec- 
tion with it. And to that main question we find it 
difficult to even see two sides. Reduced to its 
simplest proportions, it is this: Ought modern civil- 
ization to ask any man to be a machine for more 
than eight hours out of the twenty-four? And to 
that question we unhesitatingly answer, No! 

For under modern methods the workman is little 
more than a vitalized piece of his own machinery. 
Ruskin’s declaration that division of labor is really 
a division of manhood, that under it men are re- 
duced to fractional parts of men, that the energies 
of a lifetime are devoted, not to making a pin, but 
to sharpening the point of a pin, is not a satire on 
modern industrialism, but a sober statement of a 
serious fact. When the carpenter did all parts of 
his work himself—planed, sawed, measured, mor- 
tised, fitted, framed—his industry was diversified, 
his dexterity developed, his judgment exercised, 
his whole faculty kept alert. His bench was his 
school. But this is not true of the man who tends 
a planing machine ten hours a day, and whose whole 
life is devoted to running a board in at one end 
and taking it out at the other. The industry of 
the one was itself educative; the industry of the 
other is not—his daily duty is a daily drudgery ; 
and if he is to be educated, if interest is to be 
awakened, and judgment exercised, and faculty 
created, it must be by mental employment outside 
the hours of his industrial employment. Eight 
hours may not be enough for work, but it is quite 
enough for drudgery. The demand for an eight- 
hour day, whatever it may be in the case of indi- 
viduals, is not, in its large aspects, a demand for 
fewer hours of work, but for more hours of develop- 
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ment; the demand, not of appetite or idleness, but 
of education and a nascent manhood. If ever the 
workingmen of America are to be educated, in the 
truest and best sense of that much-abused term, 
if they are to care for art, music, literature, and to 
give something besides earnings to wife, children, 
and home, they must be released from the shop in 
time and with energy enough left to enjoy a pict- 
ure, a concert, a book, and, above all, their own fire- 
side. Machinery was made for men, not men for 
machinery. To go back to the methods of the 
past, as Ruskin would have us do, is out of the 
question. There is but one way toward a better 
future—that way which will give more leisure to 
the hand, that it may give more time for the head 
and the heart. A system which makes machines 


of men costs more than all the wealth its machines _ 


—human or otherwise—produce. 

That eight hours of physical toil will produce all 
the physical comforts the world needs, we think so 
plain that the proposition does not need arguiny. 
Humanity can live on what the hand can do in 
eight hours a day; humanity does not truly live 
when the hand has to work and the brain lie idle 
for ten or twelve hours a day. In that one sen- 
tence is involved the whole argument for the eight- 
hour day. 


INCOMPETENT AND MISCHIEVOUS. 


| hn work of translation is by common consent 

a work of peculiar difficulty, requiring unusual 
knowledge, judgment, and taste; and in cases where 
there are variations or uncertainties of text, scholars 
exhaust every possible means of information before 
they venture to adopt a reading. There is one 
kind of translation, however, which most of us are 
constantly making with the least possible thought 
and the largest possible ignorance. We are con- 
stantly translating the purposes and actions of others 
into terms satisfactory to ourselves, but which, as a 
rule, entirely misrepresent the original text. No 
man would venture to translate a fragment of Greek 
verse without first making himself master of every 
bit of knowledge which survives concerning it; but 
there are few of us who would hesitate to translate 


the purpose or action of a neighbor without making 


the most casual inquiry or taking the least possible 
trouble to familiarize ourselves with his real inten- 
tion. Society is full of the misrepresentations which 
come from this cause. Judgments are constantly 
passed from mouth to mouth, and impressions from 
mind to mind, which are positively grotesque when 
we compare them with the fact, and which are 
exceedingly painful when we reflect on the amount 
of misrepresentation they contain. 

If it is difficult to secure all the information 
which will enable one to translate a piece of writ- 
ing from one language into another, how much 
more difficult it is to possess ourselves of the secrets 
of another life so as intelligently and justly to 
render the purpose or thought of that life in our 
own language! We gather up bits of knowledge 
here and there, and piece out our ignorance with 
the smallest possible sense of responsibility for our 
work ; collecting afew detached facts, we are ready 
to jump at conclusions which involve integrity and 
character without the least hesitation. A man 
ought certainly to have as much respect for a living 
contemporary as for the work of a dead writer, and 
as much conscience in dealing with it. We are 
very rarely in the position to interpret finally and 
decisively any other human being; for that matter, 
we are often in positions where we cannot interpret 
our own purposes. The interpretation of a human 
life involves that divine kind of scholarship which, 
through love and sympathy, gets at the heart and 
soul of another; it can never be done in haste and 
ignorance. Common honesty requires that we 
abstain from judgment where we do not know the. 
facts; a sense of honor, to say nothing of the 
higher law of Christian love, imposes upon us the 
duty of putting the most. favorable interpretation 
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on the purposes and actions of another. It is time 
enough to read ill into conduct when it is clearly 
evident that no other reading is possible. It is well 
to remember, also, that in translating the lives of 
others we are translating our own lives as well. 
The man who renders a noble piece of writing into 
commonplace phraseology does not detract from 
the greatness of the original, he simply reveals his 
own incapacity; and this is what they are doing 
who are in the habit of imputing ignoble and un- 
worthy motives to others. 


THE READING OF NOVELS. 


A VERY intelligent reader of The Christian 
Union asks for a suggestion with regard to the 
most profitable way of reading a novel—“ with a 
mental note-book open, or simply to be enter- 
tained ?”” Novels should be read for both pur- 
poses, the attitude depending on the novel and on 
the mood in which one reads it. Reading for en- 
tertainment is as legitimate as reading for instruc- 
tion. We need to rid ourselves of the idea that we 
are wasting time when we are not doing something 
with the definite purpose of improving ourselves. If 
there is one thing above another which men and 
women of Saxon blood need, it is a healthy and ra- 
tional faith in the duty of entertaining and resting 
themselves. Our race has worked so long and with 
such tremendous earnestness, from the days when 
it was laying the foundations of civie liberty and 
getting its first training in political education to 
these days when it is settling Australia, Africa, and 
the great West, that we have almost lost the power 
of resting and “ inviting our souls.” The New Eng- 
land tradition has made work a matter of conscience, 
and has stamped idleness as a heinous sin. If this 
article were to be read by men and women of the 
races who have been idling for centuries, it would be 
written in a different key, but it is addressed mainly 
to those to whom the working habit is a matter 
both of inheritance and of personal acquisition. 
The great mass of intelligent people in this coun- 
try do not need to be urged to work; they do need 
to be urged to rest. If these words were spoken 
to people who read nothing but novels, and whose 
insatiable hunger for sensation has destroyed alike 
their intellectual and moral discrimination, they 
would be written in a very different key. They will 
be read, however, by those who, as a class, read 
good novels and read them intelligently. To all 
such we commend the habit of reading the novel 
as a matter of entertainment and refreshment. It 
is a significant fact that many of the hardest intel- 
lectual workers turn at times to fiction with intense 
and eager interest. After the tension of prolonged 
thought or sustained investigation the mind is im- 
mensely refreshed by contact with human life in 
some good story. In the first despairing moments 
which followed the confession to Carlyle that a part 
of the manuscript of the “ French Revolution ” had 
been destroyed, the great Scotchman, whose work- 
ing power was phenomenal, tells us that he plunged 
into Marryat’s novels to secure distraction, and that 
the effort was successful. Bismarck, one of the 
most powerful minds of the century, is always sur- 
rounded by piles of the most recent novels; while 
Gladstone, another pre-eminently vigorous and 
trained intellect, is continually showing his interest 
in fiction by public comments and commendations. 
It is sometimes a man’s duty to leave the serious 
books in his library untouched and to devote him- 
self entirely to the lightest novels upon which he 
can lay his hands. 

Since many of the masterpieces of literature are 
in the department of fiction, it is hardly necessary 
to add that there are many novels which ought to 
be studied as one studies a play of Shakespeare’s 
or a poem of Browning’s. Ignorance of the best 
modern fiction involves ignorance of a very large 
part of the best modern literature; for in no other 
department, save that of criticism, has the modern 
mind been so active and so creative. One returns 
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again and again to George Eliot’s earlier novels for 
their profound philosophy of life, their wonderful 
insight into character, their sustained and noble elo- 
quence of style. ‘“ Adam Bede,” “ The Mill on the 
Floss,” and “ Romola” are as serious and substan- 
tial contributions to human knowledge, in every 
way as worthy of profound study, as Montaigne’s 
“ Essays,” or Carlyle’s “ Hero Worship,” or Ma- 
caulay’s brilliant dissertations. They are not books 
to read lightly or for mere entertainment ; they are 
books to be studied ; they are masterpieces not only 
in the fineness of their form, but because they con- 
tain the “life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.” 
These novels are named, not because they are pre- 
eminently above other novels, but because they rep- 
resent a whole class of books of the highest and 
most lasting interest and importance. The great 
novelists have been among the great teachers of 
this century. One cannot know France without 
knowing Balzac, nor England without knowing 
Thackeray, nor Russia without knowing Tourgué- 
neff, nor Germany without knowing Heyse, nor 
Spain without knowing Valdés. 

The answer to our correspondent may be put in 
a paragraph: When you are tired, anxious, or over- 
burdened, the immediate duty is the duty of rest, and 
there is no form of rest so complete for the active 
working mind as the reading of a good story: 
When you are in the working mood, eager for 
knowledge of life and for the study of literary art, 
read the great novels discriminatingly, intelligently, 
thoughtfully. 


THE QUESTION SIMPLIFIED. 


A NUMBER of correspondents in another col- 
umn, in response to our invitation, suggest 
different answers to the question, Can the State fur- 
nish adequate education without teaching religion ? 
They reply, in effect, that the State cannot furnish 
education without teaching purity, truth, and hon- 
esty, but some of them think that purity, truth, and 
honesty are not essentials of religion. One thinks 
that they are essential to manhood ; another to moral- 
ity ; a third that they are not essential to religion ; 
while a fourth, Dr. Parkhurst, of this city, suggests 
what we think is the true statement, that religion is 
the soil out of which they grow. But only one, 
we believe, suggests that any education would be 
adequate which did not attempt to develop purity, 
truth, and honesty in its pupils, and his attempt to 
show this, by instancing some individuals who have 
done good service to the State notwithstanding the 
fact that they lacked one or other of those virtues 
which go to make up a good member of society, 
ean hardly be regarded as very conclusive. One 
might as well say that good lungs are not necessary 
to physical health, because there are instances on 
record of men who have lived useful lives with only 
one lung. 

There is difficulty in coming at a common agree- 
ment in defining religion. If we accept Max 
Miiller’s definition, and regard religion as the recog- 
nition of a Supreme Being to whom allegiance is 
due and can be paid only by obedience to the moral 
law, we should substantially accept the idea in- 
volved in Dr. Parkhurst’s figure, that religion is the 
soil out of which purity, truth, and honesty grow. 
Then the question would recur, Can morality be 
inculeated without inculeating religion? We think 
not; but this is a profound question which we will 
not open here in a paragraph. There is, at all events, 
thus far elicited from our correspondents a sub- 
stantial agreement that the public school system 
ought to inculeate in its pupils righteousness. Per- 
haps the dispute would be narrowed, and the parties 
to it would at least understand each other better, if 
they were to consider the question thus: Ought the 
State to inculcate righteousness in its public schools ? 
For ourselves, we have no hesitation in saying that it 
has no right to maintain any public schools which 
do not inculcate righteousness. 
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MAY LAYMEN PREACH ? 


hee ministry had in Old Testament times a two- 

fold aspect. There were priests appointed to 
administer the rites of the Church and conduct its 
worship and ritual, and they were required to be 
set apart to their office; but they did no preaching. 
There were no pulpits in the Temple; the priest 
was not the instructor of the people—he was the 
conductor of the public worship. The instruction 
of the people was done by prophets, and they were 
not set apart, they belonged to no order, they 
received no laying on of hands; any man who 
felt charged with a message was authorized to 
declare it. Turn to the New Testament. Christ 
himself was never ordained; and the greatest of 
the Apostles declares, in his letter to the Galatians, 
as a matter of pride, that he received no authority 
from previous Apostles. If apostolic succession is 
necessary, one might well choose to be a successor 
of Paul rather than of Peter. Whether laying on 
of hands and setting apart of the ministry is 
necessary to sdminiter sacraments, to conduct 
public worship, to pronounce absolution, for the 
preaching of the Gospel nothing is required by the 
Scripture beyond the Gospel in the heart and in 
the life. Shall we say, as some people have said, 
that the Gospel is a warning? It may be necessary 
and right that the man who directs the conduct of 
the fire-engine at the fire should be appointed to his 
office, and that no one else should be permitted to 
assume it; but any man who sees a fire may cry, 
“Fire!” and give the note of warning. Shall we 
say that the Gospel is a summons to battle? It is 
necessary that the man who is in the army should 
be duly commissioned ; but any Paul Revere may 
ride through the country calling men to arms 
because the enemy is at hand. Shall we say 
that the Gospel is a message of emancipation ? 
It may be necessary that the man who finally 
and formally proclaims the manumission should 
receive from the President of the United States 
authority to do so; but any negro in any planta- 
tion of the South who has heard that Massa 
Lincoln has declared the slaves to be free, may 
utter the glad-tidings to his neighbor, and the word 
of emancipation, caught from lip to lip, and from 
ear to ear, runs through the South faster than the 
American flag can follow. The Christian Church 
never will accomplish the work to which God has 
sent it so long as the Christian Church imagines 
that preaching must be done by professional men 
educated and set apart for the purpose. 

In the Congregational denomination the statistics 
show that the churches are educating about as many 
ministers in their theological seminaries every year 
as die—or go into the life insurance business. The 
Congregationalists are hardly making the supply 
equal to the deaths and resignations. The record of 
other denominations is not, probably, much better. 
The churches cannot push the Gospel across this 
continent by men who are educated and set apart 
professionally for the work. Why should we ex- 
pect them toconquer the world? Dr. Rainsford, in 
one of his missions in New York City, has preaching 
every night in the week. How? By ordained 
priests? No! Bylaymen. And Dr. Rainsford is 
an Episcopalian. Not until we have gotten this 
notion, that the Church can do Gospel work only by 
ordained ministers, out of the very heart and 
thought and brain of the Church, and in its stead 
wrought into its very consciousness, Whosoever en- 
tereth in by the door is by that very fact ordained 
to become a Gospel preacher; not until we follow 
the apostolic example, and every man who has the 
Gospel in his own heart carries it by tongue or 
voice or glowing life within him wherever he goes 
—not until this is wrought into the conscious- 
ness of the Christian Church can the Christian 
Church do the work which Christ has appointed it 
to do. Whoever has the life of God in his heart is 
ordained to declare it to others. He who knows 
Christ and the joy of his love ought, in some way 
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or other, by speech, by teaching, by the radiance of 
his face, by the contact of his life, to be shepherd- 
ing some one else. 

We wish that our Episcopal brethren would rec- 
ognize this simple and self-evident truth. They 
might still refuse to non-episcopally ordained cler- 
gymen all priestly functions—the right to pronounce 
absolution, administer ordinances, conduct public 
worship; and yet they might recognize the right of 
even laymen to exercise prophetic functions—to 
preach and teach. And so they might invite their 
brethren into their pulpits, and, by pulpit exchanges, 
without violating any principle to which they are 
conscientiously attached, bear a new and striking 
witness to the unity of the Church of Christ. 

Will some Churchman tell our readers why not? 


THE SPECTATOR. 


A lost art, except along the seaboard, is the skill to 
read weather signs in sky and wind. Happily, the sea- 
tinted faces of the men about the wharves in shore 
villages still light up with interest when you ask for the 
weather probabilities. They cast wise eyes toward the 
heavens and along the horizon line of the ocean, and 
you feel that you are watching an augur deep in his 
mysteries. It is such a pleasure to study the prophet’s 
methods that, if his prediction fail, you are yet glad to 
find him mending his net or sitting in the country store 
that you may get his weather views once more. But in 
town men look at the morning paper and not at the sky, 
or, if they consult the heavens, it is only to point out the 
discrepancy between the weather bureau’s authoritative 
opinion and the aspect of the sky whieh ought to look 
as it will have to a few hours later, when the bureau’s 
storm has gathered. Men who are sky-wise through 
daily study of the clouds and what lies behind the mists 
are on friendly terms with Nature. A telegraphed 
weather report from Washington, Nature must consider 
an affront, for she is ready to let us into even her 
weather secrets if we treat her with due consideration, 
and trust her voice rather than the newspaper head- 


line. 
* * 
* 

Emerson was not accepted as a theologian by seminary 
students, as a rule, but they might well have taken 
lessons from him in Scripture reading. In the few 
years of his ministry, his reading of the Bible lessons 
was an impressive part of his service. One who knew 
Emerson in his pastoral days tells me that there still 
lingers in her memory, after more than half a century, 
the music of his voice, as, in deep, rich tones, he read the 
chapter in Job beginning, “Surely there is a vein for 
the silver, and a place for gold where they find it.” 


* * 


“ My cousin is in business in New York, on Broad- 
wav. He has to work rather hard, but he gets a good 
deal of fresh air.” ‘“ What is his business?” “ He is 
a tabardist.” “Oh, I see.” That dialogue would de- 
scribe euphemistically the occupation of walkin g up and 
down carrying an advertising board on the breast and 
another on the back. ‘“ Tabardist ” sounds artistic, as 
if one wore the tabard, garment of which the literature 
of costume has much to say. Call no longer the sign- 
bearer a “sandwich man,” but give bim the high-sound- 
ing title which I saw noted recently. 

* * 
* 

There is a delightful surprise occasionally in a revela- 
tion of indolence beyond any standard of slothfulness 
we have fixed. Stories of toiling terribly fatigue us, 
but there is a restfulness in reading or hearing tales of 
absolute indisposition to work. A friend tells me of 
an illustration of indolence which is fairly charming 
in its picturesque completeness. A “poor white,” 
South or North, is a strange aggregation of negatives— 
no work ; no money ; no desire for either unless it 
come in a way that calls for the least possible exertion. 
No doubt we have Northern whites as mean and de- 
graded as any the South can put on exhibition, but my 
story is of Southern “ poor whites ” and their able idle- 
ness. After long debates and many family councils, 
it was decided that a fence ought to be built in front of 
the house in which these uncanny creatures lived. 
With a ludicrous lack of persistency the work went on, 
“ by spells,” and at last what might be called a fence 
was up. The family brains broke down when it 
came to the gate. In fact, it did not occur to any of 
* these hopefuls that a gate was needed. They forgot 
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it utterly. So a gateless fence was at last a condition 
and not a theory. What was to be done? It was de- 
cided, not by formal vote, but by a drifting along and 
doing nothing, that the gate should remain “ in air,” 
and not be actualized. In six years the family, women 
and all, climbed over that fence wearily and in a de- 
pressed mood, never being able to force upon themselves 
a decision to cut through the fence and build a gate. 
* * 
a 

The study of physiology in common schools has its 
undoubted advantages, but some of the answers on 
examination days, when teacher and pupils are alike 
anxious, throw a lurid light on the path of science. 
Johnny, a member of a school with which 1 am 
familiar, had replied with much courage and some ac- 
curacy to inquiries about various portions of the human 
frame. At last the over-hopeful teacher propounded 
this apparently innocent question: “ How long is the 
esophagus, Johnny?” With no hesitation, and with a 
measuring glance of the eye, Johnny answered loudly, 
“ Twenty-eight feet !” 

* * 

There is a refreshing stillness in the fields which are 
now receiving their yearly treatment—in the fine phrase 
of later agriculture—preparatory tothe annual upspring- 
ing of grass for cattle and herb for the service of man. 
There is not apt to be much vociferation while one holds 
the plow, and in other ways exercises the gentle art of 
farming —that is to say, in the form of dialogues with 
one’s fellow-man. The horses or oxen are chiefly fa- 
vored with remarks. Sounds travel a great distance on 
a quiet spring morning in the country, and I can 
appreciate, therefore, a vocal exploit which a friend 
describes. A certain farmer, voiced for large spaces, 
cultivates a farm lying half a mile away from the 
village. In fact, the sturdy agriculturist could be seen 
at his toil in the meadow by observers on the village 
street. One calm, bright morning, when no airs stirred, 
there came a sudden volume of sound from the distant 
field. The stillness was rudely broken, and a visitor 
asked, rather petulantly, what that noise was. The 
question was answered with this New England under- 
statement : “Oh, that’s nothing! It’s only Stidd whis- 
pering to his oxen !” 

The advance of science and the development of feel- 
ings which call for moral reprobation are not generally 
connected in the popular thought. Dynamite and de- 
pravity are not reckoned allies, nor are mechanism and 
ethics usually considered as cause and effect. Yet me- 
chanical morals, so to say, are just now being manu- 
factured through the instrumentality of the talking 
doll. The inventive genius which has delighted the 
world of children with dolls that can “speak a piece” 
probably did not stop to measure the pride and the 
jealousy to which the dolls would minister. Into a 
neighborhood of non-vocal dolls comes one of these fas- 
cinating, fluent princes of the nursery, and, lo! the child 
community is set by theears. ‘My doll is dressed bet- 
ter than yours!” “ But mine can talk !” Electricity 
and envy are often linked together, in thought and fact, 
in homes without a telephone, and covetousness may 
spring up in the childish heart as the first syllables fall 
from the lips of another child’s doll. A nursery, how- 
ever, without envy and selfishness would not properly 
belong to this planet, or, at all events, to a premillennial 
condition of things; so the neologic dolls must be given 
the freedom of the city without further doubting. 

* * 
* 

An excursion at the expense of the United States is 
generally counted the best evidence that ours is a pater- 
nal government, for what father does not love to give 
his children a picnic? A trip on a Government vessel, 
even if it extend only from the Battery to Governor’s 
Island, demonstrates the blessings of a republican 
form of government. As we all know, effete mon- 
archies and fees are intimately related. Even if 
one has not heard the lingering echoes of Jenny Lind’s 
voice as he passed Castle Garden, nor the rustle of 
silks in the houses fronting on the water where the 
forerunners of “the four hundred” lived, yet a mild 
degree of romance is stirred within one as the boat 
steams out into the river, and he draws near the ivied 
(if they are not ivied they ought to be) and innocuous 
walls of the old fort on Governor’s Island. What still- 
ness as one lands, though the dull roar of the city does 
not cease! A blissful combination of peach-blossoms 
and pyramids of cannon balls, twittering birds and tow- 
ering warriors, greets the traveler fresh from the Bat- 
tery. Beyond the greensward the waters present their 
vivacious image. All is so peaceful that the sentine! 
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vainly tries to look fierce, and the ordnance has an 
apologetic air, as if it would like to change its vocation. 
“Is there any danger of the fort being captured ?” I 
gravely asked the sentinel. “I don’t know about that,” 
was his diplomatic reply, as if he feared his calling was 
in danger. My own impression is that a hostile force 
would at once betake themselves to a nap on the invit- 
ing turf, or to playing tennis on the alluring green, or, 
what is more probable, gaze with awe on the Bedloe’s 
Island statue, as the beckoning hand seems to invite 
persons coming up the bay to take the elevated train 
for Harlem. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


(Fy; Sunday afternoon, the thirteenth of the 
last month, the Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, an 
Episcopal clergyman of this city, preached in 
Brunswick Hall, 241 Tremont Street, a sermon 
entitled “The Message of the Carpenter.” At that 
time and place, and in that way, was begun a dis- 
tinct, religio social enterprise which is noteworthy 
in itself, and exceedingly noteworthy in its con- 
nections; for it marked the culmination of plans 
that have been forming for months past, and that 
are closely related to a movement, or a congeries 
of movements, which, dating back, as to their visi- 
ble and organized manifestations, but little more 
than one year, are profoundly affecting Boston, and, 
through Boston, the whole country. 

Mr. Bliss, with the co-operation of kindred spirits, 
has undertaken to establish at Brunswick Hall per- 
manent Sunday services in furtherance of “ Chris- 
tian Socialism.” He expects henceforth to devote 
himself wholly to this cause in general, and this 
religious exposition of it in particular. He hopes 
to aid in doing two things—winning the wage-earn- 
ing classes to a friendly, in place of their present 
largely hostile, attitude toward Christianity, and 
winning wage-paying Christians to a more sympa- 
thetic appreciation of Christ’s attitude toward the 
“eae The Episcopal ritual for evening service will 

used ; and it is one among many significant facts 
that the Bishop of Massachusetts has given his 
sanction to the new institution of worship. 

It is almost exactly eleven months since the then 
recently organized Boston Society of Christian So- 
cialists—of which the latest development mentioned 
above is an outgrowth—held its first public meeting 
at 98 Boylston Street. A fortnight before there a 
peared the first issue of ‘‘The Dawn,” a neal 
eight-page newspaper, which has appeared regularly 
since, and as the official organ of the Society. 


“What is Christian Socialism?” This question 
has been asked many hundreds of times in this city 
and elsewhere. I suppose no answers can be con- 
sidered more authoritative than those given by the 
men and women who speak in its behalf here. The 
question furnishes the title to a little pamphlet of 
forty-eight pages just published “ by the Society of 
Christian Socialists, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Mass.” It is reprinted from “The Dawn ” of Jan- 
uary and February, 1890, and was written by Mr. 
Bliss, the editor of that paper. Readers of The 
Christian Union interested in the subject cannot do 
better than to procure and study the pamphlet. I 
will condense into a few sentences its negative and ~ 
positive statements. Christian Socialism is not an 
attempt to reduce society to an ideal system, whether 
that portrayed by Fourier, Gronlund, Edward Bel- 
lamy in “ Looking Backward,” or any other man. 
It is not a scheme of having all things in common 
It is by no means an attempt to array the poor 
against the rich. It is-not the enemy of individu- 
ality. “It is applied Christianity.” “The law of 
love must become the law of trade.” “The Golden 
Rule must be made the rule for gold.” Its motto 
is, “ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill 
the law of Christ.” 


These general statements indicate the spirit which 
animates the new movement—which is at the same 
time a very old one—and the ideal which is pro- 
posed. When more concrete answers are demanded 
they are supplied, but of necessity with less com- 
pactness of phrase. It ought not to be a reproach, 
but a cause of commendation rather, that no cut 
and dried scheme of procedure is announced. 
There is throughout the Christian Socialists’ pro- 
gramme a union of lofty enthusiasm with confessed 
limitation of light. These men and women say 
that they do not profess to have discovered the 
day, or even the morning, but they think they catch 


glimpses of the dawn. They are ready to advance 
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one step ata time, trusting to gain strength and 
wisdom for the next step. Therefore their specific 
practical suggestions at present go no further than 
the attempt, as far and as fast as possible, to do 
away with the industrial system whose idea is 
“every one for himself,” and the substitution of 
a system whose idea is “each for all.” Land and 
all resources of the earth are to be held under some 
system as the gift of God to all his children ; capi- 
tal and the means of industry to be controlled in 
some way by the community for the benefit of every 
part. The motive and the method of this are to be 
sought in the Gospel of Jesus the Christ, preached 
with simplicity and entirety. 


It will surprise some people to learn how widely 
Christian Socialism, as an accepted ideal at least, 
has spread, and how deeply it has struck its roots 
into the soil of influential thought. The President of 
the Boston Society of Christian Socialists is the Rev. 
0. P. Gifford, for many years, and until he resigned 
to accept a call to Brookline, pastor of the Warren 
Avenue Baptist Church, one of the largest and 
wealthiest of that denomination in this city. The 
first Vice-President is Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
The Rev. G. M. Bodge, D.D., of Cambridge, an 
eminent Unitarian clergyman and founder of the 
“Unity Clubs,” is a leader; and among the regular 
contributors to * The Dawn ” are the Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D.; the Rev. Philip 5. Moxom; 
the Rev. James M. Whiton, Ph.D.; Professor Ely, 
of Johns Hopkins University; Professor Daniel 
Dorchester, of Boston University; Miss Frances 
E. Willard, and Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 


Closely allied in general purpose with Christian 
Socialism, yet distinct in organization and in impor- 
tant details of politico-economic doctrine, is Nation- 
alism. That, too, has a flourishing society here in 
Boston. Quite a large number of men and women 
of distinction are members of both the Society of 
Christian Socialists and the Nationalists’ Club ; but 
many others affiliate heartily with the former and 
find themselves unable to indorse the distinctive 
principles of the latter. The difference between 
the two movements can perhaps best be stated by 
saying that one is especially religious, the other 
especially political—using the latter word in the 
large and not the party sense. The former move- 
ment emphasizes fundamental principles, but pro- 
poses no one scheme for their realization; the 
latter aims at curing social ills by making the Na- 
tion an industrial democracy. A monthly magazine 
called “* The Nationalist,” published in Boston at 
77 Boylston Street, is the organ of the latter move- 
ment. Beginning with the May number, its editor 
will be Mr. Edward Bellamy. M. C. A. 


THE PROGRESS OF PRINCETON. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


A® the second year of Dr. Patton’s administra- 
tion as President of Princeton is drawing to 
a close, we call to mind some of his ideas and plans 
concerning the College as he expressed them when 
entering on his duties. ‘“ We mean,” he said, “ to 
widen the character of undergraduate study, to en- 
courage special investigation, and to add depart- 
ment after department as fast as we candoit. Dr. 
McCosh put his figures at six hundred students, and 
lived to more than realize them; I put mine at one 
thousand, and whether or not I see as many stu- 
dents as that in our catalogue in my day, I shall at 
all events strive for that result.” It seems as if his 
hope of one thousand students would be speedily 
realized. When his predecessor retired from office 
there were 603 names on the roll; at present there 
are 769, and the reports which are being received 
indicate a still greater increase next year. 

Many changes for the better have been made in 
the curriculum since his inauguration. The grading 
system has been modified; the examinations are 
held twice a year instead of three times as for- 
merly ; the number of graduate courses has been 
largely increased ; and several new professorships 
have been founded. But the most important of all 
is the broadening of the course of study by means 
of an increased number of electives. In Freshman 
year the studies are all required. In Sophomore 
year four out of sixteen hours are elective within 
certain restricted limits. In Junior year six, and 
in Senior year ten, hours are elective from wide 
and varied courses adapted to the needs and wishes 
of every student. General honors are given as 
before, and special honors are granted in leading 
general departments. 
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Another important addition is the establishment 
of the School of Electrical Engineering from funds 
provided by the generosity of the legatees of the 
John C. Green estate. The course of study for all 
who have a fair knowledge of mathematics, phys- 
ics, and chemistry occupies two years, and is de- 
signed for those engaging in any branch of engi- 
neering who desire a scientific knowledge of 
Electricity. It includes the theory of electricity 
and magnetism, a practical course in electrical 
measurements, and a technical course in the appli- 
cation of electricity. The degree of “ Electrical 
Engineer ” is conferred on all who successfully com- 
plete this course. 

To meet the requirements of the electrical stu- 
dents, in addition to the facilities afforded in the 
School of Science, there have been provided two 
buildings specially planned and constructed. One 
of them contains the necessary collection of dynamo 
machines to experiment with and supply power, and 
the other contains every instrument needed in the 
most careful measurements of electrical quantities. 
The latter building stands apart from all others, is 
entirely free from iron in its construction, and is so 
designed that the most delicate instruments are 
entirely free from magnetic disturbances. The 
building has been recently examined by experts, 
and is pronounced as perfect as any in the country. 
This department, which was opened for the first 
time in October, is rapidly becoming one of the 
most attractive features of the College. 

The new buildings on the campus are excellent 
evidences of Princeton’s recent growth and devel- 
opment. The eighth dormitory, which is rapidly 
approaching completion, testifies to the increase in 
the number of undergraduates; the Art School, to 
the interest taken in that department; the two 
electrical buildings, to the place which that science 
will soon hold in the College; and the two halls, 
costing $40,000 each, to the popularity of the Clio- 
sophic and Whig literary societies. Ground is also 
being broken for a magnificent laboratory, to accom- 
modate the number of students who are devoting 
themselves to chemistry. 

The endowments and gifts have so increased 
lately, especially during the year of 1889, that a 
short time ago the Trustees were compelled to renew 
their charter, as they had reached the limits under 
which they could hold property. The present prop- 
erty and endowments amount to over $4,000,000. 

The years of 1888 and 1889 form an important 
epoch in Princeton's history. They mark the time 
of the change, in form if not in name, from a col- 
lege to a university. Yet, in all the changes which 
have taken place, Princeton’s conservative spirit is 
very noticeable, but it is united with a progressive 
activity and guided and controlled by a sound and 
unerring judgment. A university of a new type 
has been evolyed—one not modeled strictly accord- 
ing to the forms of such institutions in the Old 
World, but one arising out of the conditions and re- 
quirements of our country and fitted to meet our 
own needs. 

One of the most interesting features of the winter 
term is the courses of university lectures, which 
are thrown open to the students and the public. 
Two especially attractive courses have been given 
during the past winter—the first a series of seven 
lectures on “ Painting” by Dr. Van Dyke, of Rut- 
gers, and the other a course of three lectures by 
Dr. McCosh on “ The Prevailing Types of Philoso- 
phy: Can They Logically Reach Reality?” In view 
of the interest aroused by the latter course, a prize 
of $50 was awarded by the Trustees to that mem- 
ber of the Senior class who passed the best examina- 
tion on the subject of the lectures. | 

Another distinctive feature of Princeton’s literary 


work is a series of library meetings, held, at irreg-. 


ular intervals during the year, in the Library of 
the President’s house, and open to Professors and 
all members of the Senior and Junior classes. 
They were instituted by Dr. MecCosh, and it was 
his intention to have discussed a subject of a philo- 
sophical or physical science nature, but this idea has 
not been closely followed. At these meetings a 
paper, on a subject previously announced, is read, 
generally by some person of note unconnected with 
the College, but occasionally by one of the Profess- 
ors, and afterwards a general discussion is held. 
These meetings are greatly enjoyed, and are largely 
attended by both Professors and students. 

The Philadelphian Society, which is the College 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and one of the 
oldest of such college organizations, has made 
special efforts during the past year to draw to 
Princeton prominent religious men to address the 
atudents. Mr. Speer, of the Student Volunteer 
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Movement, Mr. Sayford, of Amherst, Mr. Anthony 
Comstock, Dr. Purvies, of Pittsburg, and Bishop 
Potter have all made addresses before the College, 
and early in March Mr. Moody spent four days 
among the students, and was received with crowded 
houses at every meeting. While the effect produced 
by these speakers has not shown itself in the form 
of a revival, it has been none the less marked. 
There is a renewed interest throughout the College 
in the religious meetings, and an earnest purpose in 
all the work, showing that no light impression has 
been made, and causing a bright outlook for th 
future. M. F. 


A SICILIAN POET. 


By Luiet Conrortt. 


ARIO RAPISARDI, one of our greatest 
Neapolitan poets, deserves to be better known 
in America, and I will try to give a little sketch of 
the poet and the man. The first time that I met 
Rapisardi was in the studio of Cifarello, a young 
sculptor to whom he was then sitting for his like- 
ness. He seemed to me exactly such a man as I 
had pictured to myself when I read his “ Lucifer ” 
—tall, dark, agile, with long black hair, fiery eyes, 
pale, and nervous in every movement. In his 
speech I noticed a strong Sicilian accent, though 
his pronunciation was pleasing. Altogether he ap- 
peared to me the very embodiment of a poet, and 
I, who at that time was striving to imitate this 
master of resounding verse, was struck with most 
profound admiration both for the poet and the 
man, and was overjoyed to find that I had won his 
friendship and regard. 

As I looked at Rapisardi, all the events of his 
poetical career came to my mind, beginning with 
his volume ealled “ Ricordanze,” in which to the 
sweetness of Leopardi he united a poetic fury worthy 
of the fiery land of his birth. Following this came 
“ Galingenesi,”’ the translations from Lucretius, the 
essays on Catullus, and last of all “ Lucifer,” which 
should have raised his fame greatly. This poem, 
in which feeling for nature is joined to a wonderful 
harmony of verse, has been the cause of a great lit- 
erary strife between two of the greatest living Ital- 
ian poets. Giosué Carducci thought he discovered 
in one of the cantos of “ Lucifer ” a satire on him- 
self. He rebelled at this, and let loose his light- 
nings against the author ; a crowd of his imitators 
followed his example, and the warfare is still rag- 
ing. If Carducci was rude, Rapisardi was not less 
80, writing a sonnet in which he depicted his ad- 
versary in the blackest colors. This strife divides 
the young Italian poets into two armies ; one exalts 
to the skies Carducci and his innovations in meter ; 
the other holds to Rapisardi, who, though a bold 
thinker, is bound to the traditional Italian verse. 
It is yet uncertain which will gain the victory, but 
the younger poets, following one or the other master, 
have assuredly improved their style, and have made 
their verses more pleasing and harmonious, so per- 
haps the warfare has helped to feed the germ of 
the poetry of to-day, which, becoming more scientific, 
has also become more pleasing. 

Rapisardi, embittered by the reprisals of which 
he had been made the victim by Carducci’s follow- 
ers, opposed to the triumphant Latin meter his 
splendid T'rilogia, “ Job,” in the resounding decasyl- 
labie measure recalling the grandeur of Oriental 
poetry. It was a successful work, a fine example 
of style, a vigorous and profoundly thoughtful poem. 
It was just at this time, when his “Job” was being 
criticised, that I met Rapisardi. Men spoke of 
him as proud, and I found him gentle and ingenu- 
ous as achild. At times he seemed to be dream- 


ing with his gyes wide open—those great black eyes 


that appeared to be forever seeing visions which he 
pursued with all the feverishness of his sensitive 
organism. He made me his confidant, and I soon 
learned that devotion to his mother and love of his 
native city Catania were the ruling passions of his 
life. He could not tear himself away from these 
two sources of inspiration, to whom he has dedi- 
cated some of his most beautiful songs. 

Born in easy circumstances, Rapisardi has never 
endured the hardships of life, and has always been 
able to consecrate himself wholly to his art. Be- 
loved by Victor Hugo, who gave him his first 
encouragement, he began at a very early age io 
take his first steps on the road to fame. Living 
always in retirement, far from the whirl of life, he 
has always disdained the protection of the 
and has devoted himself to the search after truth. 
As the enemy of all sorts of abuses, he became the 
true representative of democracy. In his volume 
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bearing the severe title of “‘Giustizia ” he denounced 
the condition in which the Italian people were 
allowed to remain, and kept alive the flame of true 
democratic poetry, although clothed in classic verse. 

In his “ Religious Poems” he has reached sub- 
lime heights. One of the finest of these is “ Hebe.” 
Another strong poem is that on his candidacy, ad- 
dressed to Giovanni Bovio, the Neapolitan philoso- 
pher, at a time when his fellow-citizens wished to 
show the high esteem in which they held him by 
electing him as deputy to the parliament. Without 
disdaining the honor, he gave the reasons—those of 
a poet—why he could not accept it. His force of 
character, reflected in all his poetical work, has made 
his talents appreciated throughout the country. The 
conditions of liberty at present in Italy are such as 
to hinder the development of intellectual education 
and to weaken the energy of the Italian character ; 
hence, also, culture, the mirror of the mental condi- 
tion, is very limited, so that poetical thoughts out- 
run the ageand remain largely hidden from and un- 
appreciated by the mass of the people. The hatred 
aroused by Rapisardi’s “ Lucifer” and “ Job,”” which 
were aimed at bigotry, and his “ Religious Poems ”’ 
that pointed to a civilization yet to come, is most 
conclusive evidence that his work is destined to live 
and be appreciated in the future. 

As with all noble spirits, Rapisardi has had to 
fight alone against innumerable enemies, and the 
struggle has unnerved him. He lives a retired life 
at Catania, in close communion with his beloved 
mother and his flowers. He writes little, but with 
a most beautiful handwriting. His house is full of 
exquisite mementos and fine works of art ; his iron 
character seems in strange contrast with the deli- 
cate objects with which he loves to surround him- 
self. Music is his delight, and Beethoven, who has 
inspired some of his most refined verses, is his fa- 
vorite composer. Light, commonplace music he dis- 
likes, as he does anything vulgar. He cannot bear 
to be made the object of public admiration. When 
his nervous trouble gets the better of him he is 
taciturn. He always enjoys solitary walks and the 
country at night; he often stands for hours looking 
into the darkness or watching the starry heavens. 
He has the soul of a child and the brain of a great 
thinker. He is good-hearted, considering others 
more than himself, and thus is often made the vic- 
tim of his friends. His dress is most democratic ; 
with a soft felt hat and a blouse belted in at the 
waist, he looks likea painter. He teaches literature 
in the University of Catania. Great figure of pa- 
triot, citizen, literary man, and poet, he glories most 

of all in calling himself an Italian. 


MR. GLADSTONE. 
By W. Lewis-JoOneEs. 


[* has scarcely, perhaps never, been the lot of a 
public man to occupy such a unique position as 
that now held by Mr. Gladstone. Vixere fortes ante 
Agamemnona, and so there have been “ grand old 
men ” before Mr. Gladstone ; but few of them, one 
would suspect, could have had so little of the “old 
man” about them as Mr. Gladstone has, and could 
have fulfilled with ease, as he now does, the duties 
which are ordinarily delegated to men in the prime 
and strength of the forties and the fifties. An octo- 
genarian statesman, who is able not only to hold 
his own among, but actually to “ give points ”’ to, all 
English politicians, and who looks forward with the 
ardor of youth to legislative triumphs yet to come, 
is, in the modern world at least, a rare phenome- 
non. The patriarchs, those grand “men of old,” of 
whom Lord Houghton has sung that 
“they went about their gravest deeds 
Like noble boys at play ”"— 


they, who were active princes and statesmen at six- 
score years, might have outstayed Mr. Gladstone 
were they alive now; although one may devoutly 
question whether even the greatest of the patriarchs 
could have lived so long under the stress and pressure 
of our busy modern life. Mr. Gladstone, however, 
has been close upon sixty years in the traces of 
state in the greatest of modern empires, and is able 
to say at eighty years that to shine in use is better 
than to rest unburnished. Like Ulysses, he can say, 
“T amapart of all that I have met,” and alsolike that 
man of many wanderings and more wiles, he cries, 
“ How dull it is to pause!” Mr. Gladstone’s name 
is often mentioned side by side with Prince Bis- 
marck’s ; but there is no real resemblance between 
the men. Both are octogenarians, and both are 
men of power and of rare gifts. Prince Bismarck, 
indeed, may have during his lifetime exercised 
more power, in the strictly political and diplomatic 
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sense, than Mr. Gladstone. In some qualities of 
statesmanship, especially in those of the * blood and 
iron”’ order, which the volcanic condition of the 
European Continent seems to demand, Prince Bis- 
marck may be Mr. Gladstone’s superior. But in 
point of sheer ability, of breadth of mind, of versa- 
tility, and of popular leadership, there is no com- 
parison between the two men. ‘There is none to 
dispute Mr. Gladstone’s title to being, in the best 
sense of the term, the greatest man in Europe. 
And as to his relation to the public men of his own 
country to-day, it cannot be better set forth than by 
words once applied to indicate Mr. Gladstone’s su- 
premacy in Parliamentary debate. It is a case of 
“ Eclipse first, and the rest nowhere!” 

The qualities which have won for Mr. Gladstone 
his unrivaled position as a leader of men are well 
known all the world over, and need no description 
here. But there may be sides to his character which 
are not so widely known and appreciated as they 
deserve to be. What is the secret, for instance, of 
his marvelous breadth of mind? Most men stop 
growing at sixty, many much earlier, and settle 
down for the rest of their natural lives over a stock 
of fixed notions and narrowed sympathies. A 
great many become soured and crabbed to boot. 
But Mr. Gladstone’s old age is beautiful and free. 
He is always imbibing new ideas. He is one of 
the least bigoted, and, spite of what his enemies 
may say about his dictatorial manner, the most un- 
dogmatic, of politicians. He is never weary of 
learning, determined, as he seems to be, 

“ To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.” 


The secret of it all is to be found in his recep- 
tivity and his versatility—both of them virtues 
which are the best antidotes of narrowness. Mr. 
Gladstone goes through life with an open mind— 
always alive to new impressions. He can shake off 
old prejudices with the same ease as that with 
which he fells an oak in Hawarden Park. Then, 
again, his versatility is something phenomenal. He 
is the wonder of England in this respect—his great 
mind ranges at will from the abstrusest problems 
of Homeric scholarship to such mundane subjects 
as the culture of jam and the collection of old 
china. He talks on the most out-of-the-way sub- 
jects in a manner that astonishes even those whose 
business it is to be proficient in them. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ruling passion appears to most people to be 
for Homer ; he himself, perhaps, would declare it 
to be for theology. Some, indeed, will have it that 
he has missed his vocation in life and ought to have 
been an ecclesiastic. People may differ as to 
whether Mr. Gladstone would have made a model 
bishop or not; but it will very generally be ad- 
mitted that, were he living in the Middle Ages, 
he would be the frst Schoolman of his time. 
Some of us may be pardoned if we do not re- 
gard Mr. Gladstone’s achievements in the field 
of theology with the same admiration as we 
look upon his other exploits. Although he has 
never touched anything which he has not adorned, 
he has not shone to the same degree in theological 
as in political controversy. He may have demol- 
ished “ Robert Elsmere ”—no very difficult task— 
with effect; when, however, he has come across 
Professor Huxley or Cardinal Newman, he has met 
foes whose subtlety and grip in argument are in 
their special fields of controversy not a whit inferior 
to his own. As to his early tilt with Macaulay, the 
verdict of recent years bids us draw a respectful 
veil. But when we hear Mr. Gladstone discoursing 
on Homer, or illustrating any subject of literature 
or art with the matchless wealth of diction, allu- 
sion, and reminiscence upon which he can draw, 
our admiration is unalloyed. It was curious to see 
how the heart of England was stirred but the other 
day by what was in itself a trifling incident, but, 
taken in connection with such a man as Mr. Glad- 
stone, a fine and touching index of character. For 
two weeks previous to the beginning of the present 
Parliamentary session Mr. Gladstone went into resi- 
dence at Oxford, residing in “rooms,” dining in 
hall, meandering through libraries, just as he had 
done when an undergraduate sixty years ago. 
Never during the whole of that long spell had Mr. 
Gladstone renewed his undergraduate days in the 
University, which, as he declared to an enthusiastic 
audience of students, “‘ he loved from the bottom of 
his heart.” It was long a dream of his to do so. 
It is astonishing what a lifelong hold the old 
universities seem to have upon the affections of 
their sons. 

“Nescio qua natale solum dulcedine cunctos 
Ducit, et immemores non sinit esse sui.” 
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Here was. Mr. Gladstone in his eightieth year 
doing homage to his “natal soil” as a scholar. 
And his fortnight on the banks of the [sis was not 
spent in idle musings; it was a period of genu- 
ine and severe study. This was Mr. Gladstone's 
method of recuperating himself for his Parliament- 
ary labors! His usual method of relaxation from 
one kind of mental labor is to plunge into another 
widely different. This is one of the secrets of his 
wonderful health, and by no means the least of the 
sources of his power. 

Some people regard Mr. Gladstone’s receptivity 
as his great weakness. It is so, of course, from the 
Tory point of view. To the great statesman’s ene- 
mies it is only a genteel synonym for fickleness and 
supreme untrustworthiness. It is to this that they 
attribute his volte fuce on Irish Home Rule. He 
was 80 fickle, they say, and so amenable to popular 
clamor, that in a sudden fit he threw all his previous 
principles, and with them several of his former 
comrades, overboard. But those who speak thus 
forget that one of the chief of these sacrificed com- 
rades, Lord Hartington, declared, after Mr. Glad- 
stone had introduced his Home Rule bill, that the 
Liberal leader’s conversion to Home Rule was a 
thing which did not strike him as unnatural in 
the least. Even so far back as in the famous 
Midlothian speeches of 1880, Lord Hartington 

rofessed to see ominous signs of the direction 
in which Mr. Gladstone’s mind was leaning. We 
hear less now than we used to of Mr. Gladstone’s 
“ precipitation,” “fatuity,” and “ dishonesty.” Lord 
Randolph Churchill must by this time, one can 
fancy, be ashamed that in 1886 he applied to Mr. 
Gladstone the indecent phrase of ‘an old man in 
a hurry.” The dignified and patient attitude which 
Mr. Gladstone has maintained since his defeat at 
the last election is but the measure of the confusion 
into which his opponents have by this time fallen. 
The great Unionist party, by attaching itself to a 
vile conspiracy to blacken Mr. Parnell’s character, 
has committed suicide. Once more Mr. Gladstone 
holds the key of the position. The Government, 
at the time I am writing, seems to be fighting 
against a run of bad luck, which is made worse by 
a deal of bad management. A near dissolution of 
Parliament is inevitable, and, if a remarkable series 
of by-elections mean anything, Mr. Gladstone’s re- 
turn to power can be confidently expected. Then, 
Prime Minister for the fourth time, we hope to see 
him, if his life be spared, “‘ cut the record” in the 
annals of English statesmanship by carrying a 
measure of the first legislative magnitude at an 
unprecedented age. Whatever may have been the 
crimes of the Irishmen during recent years—and 
they have done some things which are in the highest 
degree to be reprobated—it cannot be denied that 
Mr. Gladstone acts toward them on the same prin- 
ciple that he has shown in the case of all suffering 
populations. He has not been intimidated into his 
present policy; much less has he adopted it out of 
a vulgar desire to gain renewed popularity. Like 
Burke, he does “ not know the method of drawing 
up an indictment against a whole people.” Confi- 
dent in the justice of his cause, he has throughout 
this painful controversy, though assailed himself with 
unparalleled vituperation, maintained an attitude 
of dignity and courtesy and patience, born of that 
“constant service of the antique world” which is 
not the least among the many ornaments of Mr. 
Gladstone’s character. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 


BESIDE THE ISIS. 


‘HERE is a willful spirit in the study fire which 
eludes all attempts to make it the servant of 
human moods and habits. It is gay and even 
boisterous on days when it ought to be melancholy, 
and it is despondent at times when it ought to be 
cheerful. There is much that is akin to human 
thought in it, and there is much that is alien; for 
the wild, free life of the woods blazes and sings in 
its flames. Its glow rests now on one and now on 
another of the objects that lie within its magic 
circle; one day it seems to seek the poet’s corner, 
and lingers with a kind of bright and merry tender- 
ness about those rows of shining names; on other 
days it makes its home with the travelers, as if in 
fancy mingling its softer radiance with the fiery 
brightness of the desert, or breaking a little the 
gloom of the arctic night. Sometimes it lies soft 
and warm on one of the two or three faces that 
hang on the study walls; on the old poet whose 


memory lends a deep and beautiful interest to one 
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of the quaintest of Old World towns; or on the 
keen, pure face of one so modern and American 
that, although the cadence of the pine breaks 
the silence where he sleeps, he is still so far 
in advance of us that we cannot call ourselves 
his contemporaries. To-day it rests contentedly on 
a bit of landseape to which one’s imagination 
goes out in these spring days as to one of 
those enchanting places which are its visible 
homes. It is a glimpse of the garden of New 
College at Oxford, with the beautiful Magdalen 
tower in the distance ; the venerable trees, the stretch 
of velvety sward, the ivy-covered gate, in the fore- 
ground. As the eye rests upon it memory fills in the 
imperfect picture ; the bit of the old city wall hidden 
by the dense masses of ivy, the walk shadowed by 
ancient trees, the sculptured walls of the College— 
these rise on the inward vision under the spell of 
this glimpse of the venerable town on the Isis. And 
with them comes that which no visible portraiture 
can represent; the Old World silence and peace, the 
ripe loveliness, the brooding presence of ancient mem- 
ories! One feels here the deepest spell of that 
history which, although localized on an alien con- 
tinent, is still the background of his own life: that 
history which lives in names as familiar as the 
names of those who stand nearest us, in thoughts 
that are our constant companions, in words 
whose music is never silent in our memory. 
Melancholy indeed must be the lot of one who 
could sit under these ancient trees in this 
ancient world, where nature and art conspired 
centuries ago to lay eye and imagination under 
a common spell, and not feel himself in some 
sense one of the heirs of this incomparable in- 
heritance bequeathed by history, art, and scholarship 
to this busy, changing modern world. From the 
day, now more than five centuries past, when the 
princely generosity of that princely scholar and man, 
William of Wykeham, opened the noble quadrangle 
of New College to “seventy scholars studying in 
the faculties,” to this spring day, when the limes 
are green and the soft April skies spread over 
spire and tower, this place has been sacred to the 
“things of the mind.” 

To recall the names of the Oxford scholars, from 
Roger Bacon and Wyclif to Jowett and Pattison, is 
to revive the most splendid traditions of English 
learning, and to traverse step by step the great 
stages of the intellectual growth of the modern 
world : medisvalism, with its kindred scholasticism ; 
the Renaissance, with its ardent teachers of the new 
learning ; the Reformation, whose visible witness to 
liberty and conscience stands in St. Giles Street ; 
the broad, rich movement of recent scholarship 
associated with a score of famous names. One may 
look through Mr. Hogg’s eyes into Shelley’s rooms 
in University College, where the slight, shy poet 
carries on his chemical experiments, or watch him 
when on Magdalen Bridge he abruptly snatches a 
baby from its mother’s arms to interrogate it con- 
cerning pre-existence; or take note of Addison 
meditating under the elms by the Cherwell ; or of 
Johnson in his poor chamber in Pembroke Gate- 
tower; or study the faces of Wolsey and Glad- 
stone as they hang in the hall of Christ Church ; 
or strive to recall, in the week-day solitude of St. 
Mary's, the spell of those sermons spoken sixty 
years ago from its pulpit by one of the masters 
of English speech, who has been also a master 
of the things of the spirit. One may find all 
shrines of ancient worship and consult all spirits of 
ancient wisdom in this beautiful city, “‘so venera- 
ble, so lovely, so unravaged by the fierce intel- 
lectual life of our century, so serene!” Well might 
the poet and scholar who loved her and honored her 
with his own delicate genius, his own manly inde- 
pendence, add: “ And yet, steeped in sentiment as 
she lies, spreading her gardens to the moonlight, 
and whispering from her towers the last enchant- 
ments of the Middle Age, who will deny that Ox- 
ford, by her ineffable charm, keeps ever calling us 
nearer to the true goal of all of us, to the ideal, to 
perfection—to beauty, in a word, which is only 
truth seen from another side ?” 

There are glimpses everywhere which lure one 
away from this lovely garden of New College; in 
every quadrangle there are associations with great 
names. But if one is in a meditative mood, he will 
be loth to exchange the silence of this venerable 
garden for the magnificence of the Christ Church 
quadrangles or the noble vista of High Street, which 
Hawthorne long ago pronounced the most impressive 
street in England. The spell of Oxford is in the 
air, and one comes under it most entirely when he 
loiters in one of these ancient fastnesses of the beau- 
tiful English verdure. As one waits on thejgenius 
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of the place, one recalls the words of the pure and 
noble scholar whose life and thought have been an 
education to his country. No modern man has 
valued scholarship more intelligently and justly 
than Emerson. His life was given to its pursuits, 
and his work, singularly free from the intrusion of 
the processes and terminology of scholarship, is ripe 
with its wisdom and weighty in expression of 
its large results. “A scholar,” said Emerson, “ is 
the favorite of heaven and earth, the excellency of 
his country, the happiest of men. His duties lead 
him directly into the holy ground where other men’s 
aspirations only point. His successes are occasions 
of the purest joy to all men.” Never were truer 
words written; the world does not reward its 
scholars as it rewards those who achieve more prac- 
tical or more striking and picturesque successes, 
but in its heart it honors them and recognizes, by 
instinct if not by intelligence, that they are the 
ministers of its noblest interests. Those only who 
have had a share, however small, in the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake know how engrossing 
the pursuit is, and how all other forms of activity 
lose interest in comparison with it. There is for all 
such minds an irresistible fascination in the scholar’s 
work ; a spell which makes the years one long 
preoccupation, and life an intense and insatiable 
hunger for more light and truth. The pedant deals 
with the husks of things, but the scholar deals with 
the great realities which are disclosed and expressed 
in the vast range of human knowledge. He lives 
continually in the great moments and with the 
great minds; he escapes the limitations of the pass- 
ing hour into the great past or into the larger 
movement of his own time. The noblest works of 
the noblest men are his habitual companions, and 
he looks upon life with eyes which distinguish its 
main currents from its conflicting and momentary 
eddies. 

Here, within these ivy-clad walls, with this vision 
of mediwval towers and turrets and spires, em- 
bosomed in a quiet in which great voices seem 
to be hushed, one believes with Emerson that 
the scholar is the most fortunate of men. One 
recalls the ripe and fruitful seekers after truth who 
have lived and died in these peaceful retreats ; 
pacing year after year these shaded walks, working in 
the libraries, meditating by the mullioned windows 
with all the magical beauty of Oxford spread out 
before them. Was it not Hawthorne who wished 
that he had one life to spend entirely in Oxford! 
In this enchanting “ home of lost causes and impos- 
sible loyalties’ one could easily imagine himself 
becalmed forever; always meaning to break the 
charm and return to the turbulent world not two 
hours away, and yet always postponing the final 
parting to a morrow which never comes. 

From the revery into which the firelight on the 
bit of landscape has lured me insensibly, I awake 
to find the fire dying and the sky splendid with the 
midnight stars. The towers of Oxford have be- 
come once more a memory, but that which gives 
them their most enduring charm may be here as 
well as there; for here no less than beside the Isis 
one may love scholarship and pursue it, one may 


hold to the things of the mind against all the. 


temptations of materialism, one may live his own 
life of thought. H. W. M. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGLAND. 


By CLARKE. 


HE strike movement in England is still spread- 
ing, and the discontent of the working classes 
is increasing all the time. The readers of The 
Christian Union who have done me the favor to 
peruse my former articles on this subject will 
understand that the present strikes are mainly, if 
not entirely, the outeome of the new labor combina- 
tions among unskilled workers. Those who have 
been at the bottom of the social seale, and who have 
so long suffered dumbly, almost like poor, helpless 
brates, are at last aroused, and are dumb no longer. 
Three or four great strikes have marked the last 
two months—those of the Liverpool dock laborers, 
the miners, the northern engineers, and the East 
London bootmakers. It goes without saying that 
in every case the discontent which created the 
strike was justifiable ; and it is gratifying to know 
that, on the whole, the organized strikers have won, 
as they would win in every case were there not 
workingmen even poorer than themselves who are 
willing to take the bread out of their mouths by 
working at low wages. 
The strikes have generally been conducted with 
considerable ability. The greatest, that of the 
miners, was led by Mr. Benjamin Pickard, himeelf 
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formerly a miner, and now the representative of a 
mining constituency in Parliament. Some of those 
“eandid friends” who have the capacity of making 
themselves so very obnoxious went about saying 
that Mr. Pickard had made a mistake and would 
be beaten. But the strike leader knew what he 
was about, and events fully justified him. He said, 
what every one knew, that there had been a great 
rise in prices, and that the chase the 
profits; and he carried no less than three hundred 
thousand miners with him. On the other hand, the 
action of the coal-owners was by no means credit- 
able. They were in disagreement among them- 
selves ; some conceded, others stood out. But since 
those who stood out have now yielded to the miners 
what they declared they never would or could yield, 
one becomes suspicious of their sincerity. I will 
not say that these coal-owners deliberately prolonged 
the fight to make big profits out of the huge infla- 
tion of the price of coal; but this was certainly the 
effect of their action. Within a few days large 
sums were made by clearing off accumulated stock 
at unnatural prices which the unfortunate consumer 
has had to pay. 

The concerted action has certainly welded the 
miners together; and, on the other hand, that great 
national coal syndicate we have occasionally heard 
of as looming up in the distance draws nearer day 
by day. Thus, on the one hand, if my prevision 
proves correct, we shall see huge concentrated capi- 
tal thoroughly organized and having a monopoly of 
one of the necessaries of life; while on the other hand 
will be a national federation of miners, who will 
forget their local divergencies in presenting a solid 
front to the capitalists. Such an event would mean 
that “ well-defined confrontation of social classes” 
which the eminent German economist Roscher tells 
us is one of the sure precursors of a great social 
change. 

The Liverpool dock strike has been a much more 
serious affair than readers of the ordinary dispatches 
from England would suppose. I had some conver- 
sation a few days ago with Mr. Michael Davitt, 
who went to Liverpool to speak in behalf of the 
strikers, and who managed to effect a settlement of 
the immediate dispute, though not on so satisfactory 
terms to the men as they desired. Mr. Davitt told 
me that the trade of Liverpool was almost paralyzed, 
whole fleets of vessels lying in the docks unable to 
unload. The dock laborers were fettered by the 
importation by the dock-owners of cheap labor, 
which can be picked up anywhere in this country of 
unemployed and half-employed people. Country 
laborers earning 10s. ($250) a week for eleven 
hours’ work in a dreary village, where cheap beer 
is the only source of recreation, and where squire 
and clergyman maintain a hated local despotism, 
think that double the wage in a big city, with 
music-halls and theaters and the stir of life, is some- 
thing very like paradise. Never having been them- 
selves organized, they do not feel the esprit de corps, 
and they do not understand why they should not 
take an eligible opening if one presents itself. Such 
men feel no sense of brotherhood with the dock 
laborers of Liverpool, and consequently can be 
imported to defeat the latter when they strike. Not 
only was this done, but the magistrates of the city 
made common cause with the dock-owners. They 
exasperated the people by drafting military forces 
from the surrounding districts into Liverpool to 
overawe the strikers and to prevent them from 
persuading the laborers to go back to their homes. 
Riotous scenes occurred in consequence, which 
seemed to justify the magistrates’ action. To stir 
up a riot in order to give one’s self the pretext for 
putting down popular movements is an old device, 
and seems likely to continue for some time. 

The bootmakers’ strike in East London is espe- 
cially justifiable, as it is not so much a strike for 
higher wages as a strike against “ sweating” in its 
worst forms. Many East London firms let out their 
work to “middlemen” who employ the very poor- 
est and cheapest labor that can be found—that of 
Polish and Russian Jews. These unhappy people 
do not work in a factory, but in filthy dens in mur- 
der-haunted Whitechapel, where, by twelve, four- 
teen, even sixteen, hours’ hard, monotonous toil, they 
just manage to keep life in their worn, gaunt 
bodies. Poor creatures! I have often seen them 
emerging from their wretched hovels on Sunday 
mornings like ghosts issuing from some dark, 
moldy, haunted tomb, and repairing to the cheap 
Sunday morning market in the wretched streets off 
Whitechapel Road, where, amid din and clatter, 
poor food and old clothes are sold by Jewish venders 
to the inhabitants of these dreary regions. At the 
meeting which initiated the strike these miserable 
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victims of poverty declared that life was no longer 
endurable under the conditions which obtained ; 
and some added that it would be better to die fight- 
ing than live on in such despair. The demand made 
is simple and just; viz., that the bootmakers of 
East London shall work in factories, being em- 
ployed directly by the capitalist, and that the 
“ middlemen ” who make profits out of disease and 
starvation shall be abolished. No one can doubt 
that any such change would make a great improve- 
ment for the better in the gloomy regions of East 
London. 

I write this from the Manchester district, where 
I am spending a few days, and which in past times 
I used to know well. It is a dreary district of 
factories, small houses, tall chimneys, and smoke, 
with scarcely a single object of any beauty or in- 
terest whatever (except in the center of Man- 
chester itself), although there is charming natural 
scenery but a few miles away. Lancashire people 
are, on the whole, fairly well off as compared with 
London and the hideous “ black country,” of which 
I have already written in the columns of The 
Christian Union. In this part one sees what has 
been called the “aristocracy of labor,” earning a 
decent wage and living in a decent little house 
with a certain amount of smug comfort. But it is 
a poor, dull, starved life at the best; as hard, un- 
lovely, monotonous as any people ever lived at any 
epoch in human history. I spent three hours the 
other day in a large cotton mill, one of the best in 
the district, owned by good and honorable employ- 
ers, who pay fair wages and who look as thor- 
oughly as they can after the well-being of their 
workpeople. 1 therefore saw industrialism at its 
best; and yet what a dreary business! The ever- 
lasting noise, the infernal war of machinery, the 
same mechanical occupation day after day and year 
after year, the dreary town with its dingy red-brick 
houses, its streets unrelieved by color, the dirty 
children clattering by with their heavy Lancashire 
clogs, not an element of nature or poetry in the 
place, the women prematurely old, the men dull 
and mechanical as the machines they tend. This 
is what I have witnessed in an exceptionally favored 
portion of industrial England. And I have thought 
whether civilization was really worth carrying on. 
Have martyrs suffered and poets sung and wise men 
prophesied and artists painted and explorers dis- 
eovered all in vain? Is this dreary existence of 
dull, commonplace routine the end and climax of 
the toil and aspirations of countless ages? That 
the people are fairly contented is the worst feature. 
The machinery seems to have deadened them, to 
have destroyed the soul, or at least to have reduced 
it to such attenuated proportions that one cannot 
find it. ‘ We are all a mass of mere material cor- 
ruption here,” said a man in Manchester to me and 
my friend; “‘you can’t rouse us.” “They are too 
well off,” said a Paris ex Communist who has lived 
for years in Manchester; “but the next great trade 
depression will make them suffer, and that will 
wake them up.” 

Already the rapid development of machinery 
and consequent concentration of capital is beginning 
to cause a little trouble, and there is much more 
ahead. “ Mule-spinning will soon be a thing of 
the past,” said an overlooker in the mill I visited 
last Tuesday; “ ring-spinning will take its place.” 
Ring-spinniag, it appears, is an American invention 
which has been imported into Lancashire. The little 
ring-traveler, as it is called, whirls round ‘the ring 
which encircles the bobbin at the rate of one and a 
quarter miles per minute—faster than the fastest 
express train—grips the yarn in its swift passage, 
and puts in the twist. The ring method is cheaper 
and faster than the mule process. The mule, as 
visitors to a cotton mill know, slides backward and 
forward, and, when it has completed a certain 
length of cotton yarn, stops. The ring is con- 
tinuous ; the worker sets it on at six o'clock, and it 
goes till breakfast. As a result, we find, on the one 
hand, that nearly two-thirds of the space in a cotton 
mill can be dispensed with, and, what is more im- 
portant, that children can work the ring, while men 
were employed at the mule. I passed by the older 
mule machines which a man, aided by a boy, was 
attending, and came in the same room to the rings, 
where were a few boys and girls. Consequently 
children are actually taking work from their fathers, 
and in this comparatively prosperous place men are 
either unemployed or are emigrating, many of 
them to Fall River in Massachusetts, where, how- 
ever, just the same process will go on with the same 
results, leaving exactly the same problem of an un- 
employed class to be dealt with. The cheap labor, 
the economy of space, and the greater economy of 
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spinning effected by the ring system, of course 
make the profits of capital larger—a fact which is 
worth the consideration of Mr. Giffen, Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, and other capitalist advocates, who are 
always trying to make us believe that the working- 
man is becoming richer and richer, and the poor 
capitalist poorer and poorer. How long will peo- 


‘ple be found to swallow the “averages ”’ and deduc- 


tions and columns of statistics spun and woven by 
these complacent statisticians? I never met a 
workman who did not tell me a story precisely 
opposite to those beatific visions of prosperous, con- 
tented wage-earners conjured up by Mr. Giffen and 
Mr. Atkinson. 

The factory overlooker I have referred to—a 
shrewd, truthful, well-informed man—informed me 
that the prodaction of raw cotton could not possibly 
keep pace with the rapid development of machinery, 
and that a deficiency in supply would, before very 
long, cause considerable dislocation in Lancashire. 
This would mean a rise in the price of cotton, which 
would be followed by a crushing out of the small 
firms and the concentration of industrial capital in 
great syndicates. ‘This view I find generally held ; 
and so we shall get, at some future time, precisely 
the same “well-defined confrontation of social 
classes’ in the cotton as I have already indicated 
will arise in the coal industry: huge capitalist 
syndicates on the one hand, and organized labor on 
the other. If this result is likely to be brought 
about by the operation of economic causes, is the 
social collision which many Socialists predict quite 
so improbable as some “superior persons” who 
affect an air of culture would have us believe ? 

What is the conclusion of the whole matter? I 
have added the story of Lancashire to my review 
of the strikes of unskilled labor because Lancashire 
is at present unquestionably one of the most prosper- 
ous and contented parts of the industrial world. 
And yet even here we note the ominous signs of 
change. “It is time the working classes were bestir- 
ring themselves,” said a man to me last night. 
It is; but it is time, too, that the leisured and culti- 
vated classes saw clearly what is going on. Labor 
troubles are not mere unfortunate accidents, nor are 
they due to the “ cussedness ” of workpeople or the 
insidious arts of demagogues, as superficial people 
suppose. They are the outcome of economic causes 
which it is the duty of every intelligent person to 
investigate so far as possible. The sooner we all 
understand what is really the matter, the less danger 
is there of violence and disorder. The German 
Emperor has been sneered at by some silly people 
for calling a conference at Berlin on the labor ques- 
tion. He knows the dangers of the situation better 
than they do; and, whether any direct practical 
result comes of the conference or not, I venture 
to say that it is the most far-sighted and statesman- 
like act performed in Europe since the days of 
Cavour. It is sad and shameful tosee great attempts 
to deal with great problems laughed at by caricatur- 
ists in comic papers for the amusement of idlers. 

On the one hand, the working classes are now too 
strong to be coerced; democracy is already a suffi- 
ciently big fact to prevent that, as witness the break- 
down of the anti-Socialist legislation in Germany, 
and the collapse of Bismarck before the onset of the 
German Social Democrats. On the other hand, 
political democracy involves, as M. de Laveleye has 
well said, some measure of social equality. You 
cannot have a democracy with millionaires at one 
end and beggars at the other; either class will 
overthrow such a democracy. Now, what beggars 
so many at present and enrichesafew? It is surely 
the carrying out of economic changes without refer- 
ence to the wants of human beings. The capitalist 
talks of “my business,” and tells us that he will do 
as he likes with it, will pay whatever wage may suit 
him, and make such regulations censally as are to 
his sole interest. That claim will not be allowed ; 
it is a denial of the good of the whole which is 
practical atheism. It is not “his business ;” we are 
all interested in a just system of material production 
and distribution, and we shall not permit any group 
of individuals to make their wealth out of our im- 
poverishment. The new industrial forces may become 
a blessing to all, but they must be subordinated to 
the welfare of “ even the least” of these our fellow- 
beings. 

I do not wish, however, to conclude merely with 
sentiment. Here are the immediate practical changes 
to which I am convinced we must come now: 

(1) A general reduction of the hours of labor. 

(2) The appropriation by the community of the 
land values which are created by no individual but 
which arise from the growth of society. 

(3) A better inspection of the factory and work- 
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shop system, with further limitation of child labor. 

(4) Municipal control over monopolies of primary 
necessity to dwellers in modern cities. 

(5) The improvement of the dwellings of the 
working classes. 

Will our public men cease squabbling over trifles 
and attend to these urgent matters? If not, the 
people must seek for those who will. 

Lonpon, England. 


A HARD-SHELL SAINT. 


By CLARENCE DEMING. 


a the somber background of the severe 
life of the old-fashioned New England farm 
communities is now and then thrown a character 
about which gleams the nimbus of a saint. Such 
was Aunt Tabby, the Sister of Mercy of one of the 
Yankee towns often visited during my boyhood, now 
gone to the reward that ever waits for earthly saints 
such as was she. 

Aant Tabby’s personality was a fantastic one, 
mixing with the deepest and most lovable humani- 
ties the crisp humor, the dialectical quaintness, and 
the shrewd wisdom of the hereditary Yankee na- 
ture. Ata bargain no one was sharper. It used 
to be a trick of the store clerks to put up prices a 
little just to hear her -keen humor and epigrams 
while beating down their goods. Her household 
economies were of the most rigid order. Every 
shingle-nail, each bit of iron, old button, or shred 
of cloth, was saved against its possible or, more 
likely, impossible use. Her husband used to aver 
that “ Tabby was so near she’d save the snuff from 
a tallar dip,” and loud and many were his plaints 
of her thrift in her tablefare. Yet the tramp, with 
knavery stamped all over his shaggy front, never 
left her door unfed; the small boy would rob her 
apple trees and pilfer her ripest cherries unchecked ; 
and most of the few delicacies she cooked found 
their way, soon or late, to some poor neighbor in 
sickness or want. If you cut, instead of untying, a 
string in her presence, it used almost to throw her 
into what she styled a “conniption fit.” Yet one 
day I saw her laboriously twisting silk thread from 
her choicest spool for the benefit of a shoeless 
youngster who came to her door complaining that 
“all his fish lines was broke.” She was crusted 
over thickly with the old Yankee hatred of waste, 
but it melted as ice in summer sunbeam before the 
smallest ray of charity’s appeal. Everybody knew 
Aunt Tabby’s weak spot, but her native wisdom 
commonly guarded her from imposture. When 
deceived, if she found it out, her unvarying phrase 
was, “ The Lord ’ull shake him,”’ and thereafter she 
went calmly along on her path of mercy. 

Aunt Tabby’s outward mien disguising her great 
warm heart always seemed like a grotesque mask 
hiding the features of a smiling face. Her stature 
was masculine, as was her waist; her arm thin but 
sinewy, and her as a whole like a gaunt 
statue. Undoubted red of the most carroty tint 
was her short hair, which fell in flaming mops down 
her sallow cheeks. In repose her face had a serious, 
even severe, cast; but it was strange to see how 
easily its hard features relaxed at any call of pity, 
and how at “ Methodist meetin’,” when the hymn 
swelled to unwonted volume, they mellowed into a 
far-away look of rhapsody that barely failed of 
beauty. Her eyes were the redeeming poiut of 
her gnarled face, justifying the metaphor an old 
countryman once applied to them, “two springs in 
a pasture lot ’—great blue ovals, full of change, 
depth, and feeling, that looked you through and 
through. 

Such was the every-day personality of this rural . 
saint-elect, whose claim to that title rested firmly 
on her boundless and self-sacrificing deeds of char- 
ity. No family affliction, no bedside of sickness, 
but drew her quick response and presence. As & 
nurse her skill was famed the country round, and 
her deftness in the sick-room was joined with tire- 
less endurance and amazing muscular strength. If 
death came, she stayed until the funeral, never 
ceasing her kindly offices until the grave closed. 
In the sick-room she reigned the autocrat, brief, 
peremptory, often seeming to be unfeeling. Bat 
she never voluntarily took pay, though over and 
over again she risked her life in treating infectious 
disease—the dangers of which she seemed utterly to 
scorn. Vividly do I recall how once she labored 
with a trained nurse for several weeks at the bed 
side of a lady of wealth, whose family’s utmost 
efforts could only induce Tabby to accept five dol- 
lars, which I have no doubt went to the fand for 
her new church then building. But this Christian 
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pearl of Tabby’s charity had, at times, the roughest 
points of setting. With grief for the dead she seem- 
ed to have but the smallest sympathy. Death became 
to her a prosaic fact that she treated in a brusque, 
practical, every-day fashion. As once, when called 
in council with the bereft family to fix the funeral 
day, she remarked : “ Better hurry up; dreffel bad 
weather to keep a corpse.” Or, again, when many 
flowers were placed around the coffin, she said: 
“Tt’s the sweetest funeral I ever smelt.” Nor, be- 
times, did she spare sharp criticism of deceased sin- 
ners. It was not long after the death of a proud 
aristocrat of the town, whom she had nursed faith- 
fully, that she said: “ He allers used to think the 
Lord’s overcoat wouldn’t make him a jacket. Guess 
now he knows better.” Nor could Charity itself for- 
bear a smile when one day in the burying ground 
she first saw “ Memento Mori” cut on the family 
stone of a local citizen, and exclaimed: “I knowed 
all Jem Smith’s darters, but blessed if I ever 
knowed before one of them had married any Mr. 
Mori.” 

It was in the mid-autumn of her life, after years 
not numbered passed in her noble work, that this 
pearl of great price left its rough mortal shell. For 
some weeks Tabby had been nursing a poor neigh- 
bor who had died of infectious disease. So when 
the Sister of Mercy’s husband told a neighbor that 
“even Tabby seems to have gi’n out at last,” it 
meant all that her friends feared. The fever had 
indeed seized that iron frame, for so many years 
proof to disease. She bore it stoically, but knew as 
well as did the old village doctor its deadly symp- 
toms, humming now and then her old Methodist 
hymns, and only showing regret when told of the 
sickness of a friend and neighbor who ordinarily 
would have claimed her ministrations. Inher later 
hours, and during delirium, she fancied herself still 
by the bedside of suffering, and in subdued tones 
gave her orders for the patient; and just before 
her death, in a gleam of consciousness, her last 
words were those of inquiry for her sick neighbor. 
Her passing at the last was quiet and painless, and 
she who had to.led so long and well for her kind 
went over gently from an unpolished mortality into 
a sainthood flawless and perfect. 
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A MAN’S DUTY TO HIS NEIGHBOR. 


By tHe Rev. H. Price Couurer.’ 


E all admit that we have duties to our neigh- 
bors, and even those who from love of ease 
give little attention to their neighbors are easily 
conscience-stricken when reminded of this particu- 
lar sin of omission. Admitting, then, that we are 
so bound together that we must needs be helpful to 
one anotber, the only discussion open to us is that 
of method. 

Just what do we owe to the poor and the unfortu- 
nate? What kind of charity shall we give ? 

The kind of help you will give, the kind of 
methods of charity you will adopt, depend entirely 
upon your view of poverty. 

Poverty was once looked upon as piety, because 
poverty showed that a man was in earnest in caring 
more for the next world than for this. The rich 
and the powerful took upon themselves vows of 
poverty, and to give to the poor was not a kindness, 
but a great religious privilege. Poverty was not 
only respectable, but it was the highest form of 
self-sacritice. In a word, through a fatal misunder- 
standing of the Gospel of Christ, Europe was over- 
run with beggars, and poverty was thought worthy 
to be named as a virtue of equal merit with chastity 
and obedience. 

This state of affairs, especially after the Crusades, 
made Europe a vast swarming ground for beggars, 
and these beggars afforded an opportunity to the 
rich to obtain forgiveness of sins by giving them 
alms, and the poor were thus a kind of instrument 
of salvation for the rich. So long as poverty was 
a virtue, and to relieve it a religious duty, poverty 
flourished. But the evils of it soon became so 
great that men gradually came to look upon it more 
harshly, and in England, even so far back as the 
fourteenth century, statutes were passed which de- 
creed that if persons were detected asking for relief 
when work was to be had, they should be whipped 
for the first offense, have their ears cropped for the 
second, and be hanged for the third. ggg ome 
changed from piety, and was now a crime. en 
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it became evident that poverty was ofttimes unavoid- 
able, not voluntary, but involuntary,on the part of the 
beggar, and to-day we recognize poverty, not as piety, 
not as a crime always, but asa misfortune. In these 
great cities especially, where people are crowded close 
together and are very dependent upon one another, 
loss of work or lack of it may be due very often to 
forces over which the individual has no control, and 
his poverty is therefore a genuine misfortune. This 
is the individual whom it is a delight to help. The 
honest, temperate, industrious man or woman who 
has met with misfortune need not lack for help, for 
there are hundreds, even thousands, of people over- 
flowing with willingness to help such cases of mis- 
fortune. A certain Greek wrote that “ it is no dis- 
grace to be poor, unless the poverty is the result of a 
disgraceful cause,” and this saying all the best men 
and women of to-day admit and are willing to act 
upon. 

But the great mass of poverty is due to quite 
other causes than misfortune. First of all, it is due 
to intemperance. The saloon is many a poor man’s 
banker, and an empty jug or can tells the story of 
his savings. 

Idleness is another cause of poverty. Absolute 
unwillingness to work steadily, or absolute incapac- 
ity, I know not which; for sometimes it seems to 
me that hundreds of the young loafers upon our 
streets have so drugged their wills that they cannot 
work, and they must roam the streets as the Arabs 
do the deserts ; and just as the Arabs would fret and 
pine away if confined in cities, so these loafers 
would be killed by the steady, persistent work you 
and I must do to keep them in idleness. For this 
class there are only two remedies. One is to take 
them out of the cities and make them work in our 
Western country, and the other is starvation—for 
to keep them alive in our cities is only to breed 
more like them, and to form a larger class of them 
for mutual protection and amusement. 

A third cause of poverty is vanity. Men and 
women who believe that the inside and outside of 
their houses and what they wear upon their backs 
are the real tests of character and the genuine con- 
solations of this life, and that men and women are 
measured by what they pretend to have and not by 
what they are—such people become poor through 
vanity. I remember the case of a man who could 
not bear to give up his house and go into a smaller 
one in a less desirable neighborhood, who used to 
say to me that he was brought up differently, and 
his pride would not permit it; and yet his pride 
permitted him to take money from others, of which 
he owes at this day quite a sum. I must say that 
for intemperance I have great pity, and great will- 
ingness to do all I can to make it less of a tempta- 
tion to men ; for constitutional laziness, even, I have 
a certain fellow-feeling, and I have often thought I 
could be lazy very easily if I had a chance ; but for 
this false pride, this vanity, I have no sympathy 
and no respect. I am not my coat, nor my house, 
nor my carriage, nor my income, and neither is any 
of you; and for the men and women who judge of 
the world by such standards I have only contempt; 
and I believe to help such people nourish their silly 
vanity is a crime against the commonwealth. [ 
would just as willingly live in the Riverside build- 
ings of the Improved Dwellings a on Colum- 
bia Place, as anywhere in this city. I sometimes 
regret the necessity that confronts me of living in 
Pierrepont Street. 

I have a horror of this especial cause of poverty, 
because it is vanity that makes embarrassment 
among the middle classes, as well as among the 
poorer. Vanity of this kind—the attempt to live, 
not as simply as one can, but as nearly like the 
rich as one can—is the cause not only of much em- 
barrassing poverty, but often of intemperance, of 
divorce, of social congestion and consequent ill 
health. 

Another cause of poverty is ignorance. Men 
nowadays, in our schools and colleges, are too 
largely educated for the cities, instead of for the 
country. There are too many men with a smatter- 
ing of knowledge, and too few with a competent 
knowledge of a trade. There are too many clerks 
and bookkeepers in training, and too few artisans 
and farmers. Therefore in our cities many men are 
poor because they are ignorant—ignorant of any 
trade or handicraft, untrained in any particular line 
of duty, and therefore without employment ; and 
our cities, according to the census of 1880, of a pop- 
ulation of fifty thousand or more, contained one- 
seventh part of our whole population. When we 
are dealing with the cities, therefore, we are deal- 
ing with by far the most important aspect of the 
problem of poverty. 
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Having stated thus briefly some of the causes of 
poverty, as intemperance, idleness, ignorance, van- 
ity, and misfortune, we must ask ourselves, What 
are we to do? | 

The first and most important thing to do is to 
avoid all oceasions of increasing poverty. Every 
time you give an opportunity for intemperance or 
idleness, every time you encourage ignorance or 
vanity, you make it easier for the poor to remain 
= I know just how hard it is not to give to the 
ittle girl or boy who begs with tears on the street, 
or to the woman with a baby in her arms, or to the 
man who wants to get to Cortlandt Street Ferry to 
meet his children, or to the man who has no food 
in the house, and the family sick. But every time 
you give money to these people you are driving a 
nail into the coffin of social reform. But shall we 
not give to the poor? shall we not help the unfort- 
unate? must we harden our hearts? No: give, 
help, and soften your hearts and consciences more 
and more. But give, help, and sympathize in a 
way that will lift the poor, not in a way that de- 
grades them and keeps them poor. A far more 
difficult and a far more pious act would be to take the 
erying child, or the weeping mother, or the starving 
man directly to the home, supply the immediate 
necessities, and then, if you are in earnest, and it is 
not a mere bit of sentimentality with you, by which 
you give a dollar and then lift up your eyes in 
mock humility and thank God you are not as other 
men are—then get them work, untangle their snarl, 
get them into cheaper and better quarters, tide 
them over their difficulties, and find the real cause 
of their distress, and try to remedy that. Giving. 
people money helps them very little; but to teach 
them to be temperate, industrious, simple—that is 
to give them all they need. But, you say, I cannot 
do this ;- I cannot go out on all occasions and inves- 
tigate ; and even if I could, I have no time for such 
atask. Then there are two things you can do—send 
such people to your minister; and in all these city 
churches there are provisions for doing that work. 
I shall always be glad to see to it that any case sent 
to me is investigated, and, if possible, provided for. 
But, better even than this, there is a Bureau of 


Charities in this city, at 69 Schermerhorn Street, 


where any man, woman, or child may be sent, and 
where, if there is real trouble or distress, it will be 
relieved, and the individual or family cared for. 
This Bureau is open every day from eight o’clock 
until ten o'clock, Sundays and holidays included. 
By thus treating every person who comes to you for 
help you avoid any possibility of helping the rogues, 
and you are sure that if the case is one deserving 
of help it will be helped. 

The greatest harm that is done by this indis- 
criminate giving to those who beg at your doors 
and on the street is that you are helping to support 
a race of rogues who live upon charity and have no 
wish to work. There are many, many cases of 
misfortune; there are deserving poor people; 
there are accidents, hardships, complications of all 
kinds in this pressing, eager life that need help, de- 
serve help, and ought to have it, and every cent 
you give to the rogue you take from them; every 
morsel of food, every stitch of clothing, you give to 
those whom you know nothing about, you take from 
the hunger, the nakedness, the real want, of the 
sufferers. Every time you give to people without 
knowing anything about them, you not only take 
the bread out of the mouths of the deserving poor, 
but you encourage a rascal who will some day be 
found out, and then the man or woman who tinds 
him out will say: “ They are all like that, and I 
will give no more to any one!” ‘There are hun- 
dreds and hundreds of people in these cities who 
have been cheated by one or another of these many 
begging games, and thereupon have decided never 
to give again. The people who are doing most 
harm to the poor, who are making charity difficult, 
who are standing between help and those who need 
it, who are drawing the lines ever closer between 
rich and poor, are, on the one hand, those who give 
indiscriminately, and, on the other hand, those who 
beg and cheat as a profession. Every time you 
give a dollar to the beggar at your door or on the 
street, you make it just about one hundred times 
harder to give a dollar to some deserving person. 
Do not think that it is charity, do not think that it 
is generosity, do not think that it is piety; it is 
simply laziness, it is simply buying off from doing 
your duty. Of twenty-five men and women who 
have come to my door during the last few months, 
every one of them has been followed up; that is to 
say, the address has been taken, and help promised 
at once, if needed ; and just two of them have been 
found where they said they were, and in the plight 
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they said they were in; and one of those is now sup- 
porting herself, and the other is making fifty dollars 
a month. So I say again that poverty which is not 
due to idleness, intemperance, vanity, or ignorance 
can be abolished if only you will not give indis- 
criminately, and if only you will investigate, or 
have investigated for you, every person who comes 
to you. But just so long as that medizval super- 
stition prevails that it is a kind of piety to give to 
every beggar at the door or on the street, just so 
long will the vicious, the idle, and the unprincipled 
continue to flourish and increase in numbers. If 
people come to you hungry, take them in and give 
them to eat. So long as I have something to eat 
and drink myself, no man, woman, or child shall 
be refused permission to come in and satisfy hunger, 
or, if not that, be taken where they can get some- 
thing to eat. This, I believe, we all ought to do, 
and we ought also to provide them shelter ; and that 
can always be done, without giving them money, by 
sending them to the Bureau of Charities. If, how- 
ever, you become interested in a case of poverty, if 
you want to do more than just send them away, 
then go to the home yourself, look into the trouble, 
and give what is far better than money—give your 
time, your clearer brain and wider experience, and 
help the individual on to his feet. To give money, 
and nothing more, is like giving the starving man 
a swallow of brandy and leaving him, and when the 
effect of that is passed off he is just where he was 
before. So when you give money; when that is 
gone, he is worse off than before. While, if you 
find him work, give him courage, give him friend- 
liness, stand by him month after month, till you 
have got him straightened out, then you have given, 
not brandy, but nourishing food that makes him 
strong to help himself. I believe that if you can 
give only money to a beggar, then better give him 
nothing at all. 

You not only ought to act upon this, but you 
ought to preach it; you ought to tell your friends not 
to give indiscriminately, and you ought to tell them 
how to act in these cases; and the way to act is, 
if you cannot attend to the person yourself, to send 
him either to your minister or to the Bureau of 
Charities; but under no circumstances to plunge a 
dagger into the heart of the great mass of deserving 
poor by giving to the professionally poor. 

I have given most of my time this evening to 
this one aspect of the question, because the empha- 
sis should be laid upon this most common evil of 
giving money to beggars, and because, if people can 
be taught not to do that. a long step has been taken 
toward killing off the rascals and giving real help 
where it is most deserved. 

But I concede to you that even when poverty 
caused by intemperance, vanity, idleness, and igno- 
rance is mitigated, there is still the great problem of 
social reform. We want no more great fortunes ; 
we do not want to teach men to grow enormously 
rich ; we ought not to hold it before us as a worthy 
ambition to amass great wealth; but we ought to 
study how wealth may be wisely distributed for the 
good of all. I am very much inclined to the belief, 
I must admit, that intemperance, idleness, and 
vanity cause more poverty than anything else, and 
so, for the moment, I am more interested in destroy- 
ing the saloons, in providing gocd homes, good 
amusements, opportunities for self-improvement at 
reasonable rates, than I am in the rather comfort- 
able concoction of theories by which the whole 
problem can be solved in a moment, without your 
leaving your drawing-rooms or me leaving my study. 
In a word, I think a man can do more good by put- 
ting a good coffee-house, reading and billiard room 
in the place of a saloon than he can by presiding 
over the meetings of some Bellamy Club, organized 
for the purpose of turning the sea of social disorder 
into a crystal lake of peace with one drop of Bel- 
lamy tincture. And although I am by no means 
prepared to say that, politically or economically, our 
laws are what they should be, and our social cus- 
toms fair and wise, and that there is nothing to be 
done by and through political economy, still I am 
convinced that you must begin with the evil in the 
heart of man rather than with the evil in his social 
surroundings if you will save him. Do not under- 
stand me as implying that I would do nothing to 
make his house better, his food better cooked, his 
amusements more frequent, his opportunities for 
recreation better, his temptations fewer; on the 
contrary, I believe it to be as necessary to work by 
means of a man’s environment to save him as by 
means of his soul. The two should go together. 


But let it not be forgotten that our social life has 
false standards. We are, most of us, all too ready 
to think that we cannot do without very many 
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things that are not necessary. I have no help nor 
sympathy for men and women who want to be rich 
and live in fine houses, nor have I any sympathy 
for those who make that their ideal. Simplicity is 
what we want; enough food, a decent home, cheap 
amusements, hours of labor short enough to give 
time for recreation, a free lending library, a free 
school, and a free church—that is what we ought to 
have, and more than that is vanity! But wealth 
has been acquired in this country so rapidly, seem- 
ingly with so little exertion, and often by such 
scandalous methods, that the poor are tempted to 
aim, not at simplicity, but at wealth; and when dis- 
content arises because poverty compares itself with 
wealth, there is no cure for it ; but when discontent 
arises because poverty has not even the decency of 
simplicity, then I, for one, am ready for anything, 
this side of revolution, that will bring the simple 
necessities of a decent life within reach of all. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


jAny subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a rep/y either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


On p 482 of The Christian Union, April 3, I read as 
follows: ‘* Jesus nowhere says that God is in him otherwise 
than as spirit and life; but it is the fullness of the Divine 
Spirit and Life which is in Christ ’’ [that makes him superior 
to others to whom God has given spirit and life.| ** The start- 
ing-point of all right conceptions of Christ is that he was truly 
and thoroughly human in all points.’”’ If the above state- 
ments are correct, it follows that ** The offering of the Holy 
Ghost,” “the only begotten of the Father of Spirits, the 
first born among many brethren,”’ inherited a ** carnal na- 
ture,”’ ** that was enmity against ,’ “that was not sub- 
ject to the law of God, neither indeed can be.’’ ‘here was 
** a law [spirit] in his members warring against the law of his 
mind, and bringing him into captivity to the law of sin which 
was in his members. And he knew that in his flesh there 
was no good thing.”’ ‘“ For the flesh lusted against his 
spirit, and his spirit against his flesh, and these were con- 
trary the one to the other, so that he could not do the things 
that he would.’’ Such is the experience of men. Was the 
Son of God able to do the things that he would because he 
possessed the Spirit of Life in larger measure than is given 
to mortal man? According to the Seriptures, many men 
were “* filled full of the Holy Ghost.” Is there not equal 
power in equal measures of the Spirit? In what respect, 
then, was Jesus superior to many others in spiritual ees ? 


Our friend must read his Bible with more care. Not 
carnal “nature,” but the carnal “ mind,” is said to be 
enmity against God ; that is,as Romans viii. shows, the 
thoughts and purposes of men who are not led by the 
spirit. All our friend’s quotations describe the experi- 
ence of men who have fallen into sin under the power 
of the flesh, as Jesus did not. The statement quoted 
from The Christian Union is absolutely true. The 
alternative to a Christ who is thoroughly human as 
well as divine is a spectral, unreal, and seeming] 
buman Christ, according to the notion of the second- 
century sect called Docete (Seemists). In “the Man 
Christ Jesus” (1 Tim. ii., 5) dwelt the Divine Spirit 
and Life in unequaled fullness—hence his unequaled 
power. 


Are we to understand from Dr. Abbott's comments on the 
‘** Widow of Nain,”’ in which he says sleep, suspended ani- 
mation, and death are all the same, that he has changed his 
views since he wrote, in *‘In Aid of Faith:”’ **1 do not be- 
lieve that for the children of God there is any dark under- 
world, any Hades, any intermediate state’? If death and 
sleep are the same condition, may not the sleep of death be 
long continued, the unconscious state between death and 
general resurrection, as taught by many, and as they think 
supported by the Scriptures? What are the principal argu- 
ments or proofs of those who believe the spirit passes at once 
into the conscious presence of the Father? How can such 
faith be harmonized with the descriptions of resurrection and 
judgment given in Matt. xxv. and Kev. xx.? 

E. A. C. P. 

No. Mr. Abbott has not changed his views on the 
subject of the intermediate state. While the whole 
future is shrouded in mystery, the implications of Script- 
ure seem very clear that consciousness is continuous, 
or, at least, if there be any break, it is slight and insig- 
nificant, and that those who have gone from us on 
earth are living and conscious in the other world. The 
evidence of this is found in such statements as that of 
Christ to the penitent thief, his promise to his disciples 
that they should be with him, Paul’s declaration “ to de- 
part and be with Christ is far better,” and the reference 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews to Old Testament heroes 
as living witnesses of the faith of the Christian disci- 
ples still upon the earth, etc., ete. 


When I read the inquiry signed “ H.”’ on page 566, April 
17, | found some one propounded two questions that I 
have often wished to put, and | ho to find your answers 
to them, but failed. ill you oblige me by giving direct 
answers to both of the questions? (1) Is ita fact that the 
word means to immerse and only that; and (2) if so, when 
did Christians take up the form practiced by Congregational- 
ists and others who do not habitually immerse ? I G. 3. 

1. The word strictly means to immerse, but is not 
always restricted to this sense. See 1 Cor. x.,2. The 
Israelites were not immersed, though they were “ bap- 
tized in the sea.” 2. In the Didache, or “ Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles,” a document of the second 
century, the rule given (chapter vii.) provides in a 
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case for by pouring u 
his method, or sprinkling, was practi from imme- 


morial antiquity, in the case especially of the sick or 
dying. Logic infers that what is valid baptism in some 
cases is valid in all. This is an impregnable ground. 


1 would like to know very much by what authority D. [.. 
y or any other Protestant clergyman forgives sins, and 
what that forgiveness amounts to. This is not a matter of 
idle curiosity on my part, by any means, but is of such 
momentous importance. as to make me literally an anxious 
inquirer. I never supposed that the Protestant Episeop.! 
form of absolution any more efficacy than an auction- 
eer’s announcement, but if I am mistaken I should be glad 
to know it. H.C. H. 
We think our friend is mistaken about Mr. Moody. 
No Protestant minister who is a consistent Protestant 
undertakes to forgive sin. The Apostolic precedent is 
iven in Acts x., 43, and xiii., 38. According to’ this, 
in the Protestant Episcopal service it is said that God 
“hath given power and commandment unto his Min- 
isters to declare and pronounce to his people, being 
—- the Absolution and Remission of their sins, 
e pardoneth and absolveth all those who truly repent,” 
ete. This is doing exactly what St. Paul did, and no 
more—not forgiving sin, but “proclaiming” that God 
forgives. 


Is it proper for one who is under censure in his own church 
(unjustly, in his own opinion) to partake of the communion 
with a sister church which invites “all who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ and desire to do his will,” or give an equivalent 
invitation? Are there many Congregational churches whuse 
invitation is as broad as this ? A SUBSCRIBER. 

The communion is communion both with Christ and 
with fellow-disciples. In the minds of these the “ cen- 
sure” referred to might create an adverse presump- 
tion, casting doubt on your qualification under the terms 
of their invitation. e would therefore strongly urge 
that, before accepting that invitation, you make due 
inquiry of the pastor whether you are warranted in 
re ing it as including you in your present case. 

A controversy has arisen in our Bible class over an asser- 


tion of our teacher, viz., ** That we have no Scriptural 
warrant to pray toJesus.’’ I think we have several instances 
of people praying to him, whom he did not rebuke, but whose 
prayers he answered. Will you please answer the ogstion ? 


Acts vii., 59, records Stephen’s dying prayer to 
Christ. Christians were designated as those that call 
on his name; see Acts ix., 14, and elsewhere. ‘The 
designation of Christ as High Priest, and Advocate 
with the Father, seems to suggest the appropriateness 
of prayer to him. In 2 Cor. xii., 8, 9, Paul records his 
own prayer to Christ. 


1. The idea commonly entertained by simple readers of the 
Bible of the ancient journey from Egypt to Canaan is that 
it necessarily involved crossing sume part of the Red Sea. 
Is this true? 2. If not true, is it probable that the sons of 
Jacob had to ford any considerable body of water in going 
down to Egypt for corn”? 3. Is there any small work which 
ie the results of the latest study of this subject’ loves 

urlburt’s ** Manual of Biblical Geography.”’ or any similar 
ive maps which bring out clearly 
ible times between Egypt and 
Canaan ? S. S. TEACHER. 

1. No. 2. No. 3. Nothing better than Hurlburt'’s 
“ Manual,” which will tell you everything worth know- 
ing, so far as now ascertained. 


Will you, or some of your wise subscribers or correspond- 
ents, inform us how many things there were in the Ark of the 
Covenant, and why it is stated in 1 Kings viii., ‘. that 
** there was nothing but the two tables of stone,’’ and in Heb. 
ix., 4, that there was a/so Aaron’s rod and the pot of 59 ? 


work that you can name, 
the probable routes in 


It is permissible to suppose that, in the vicissitudes 
which the Ark passed through before it was finally 
deposited in the Temple, some objects originally placed 
therein may have been lost. 


Please advise me in what and where I can secure a con- 
densed account of recent religious controversies, including 
revision, and also articles on probable results of such discus- 
sions. G. 'T. Bb. 

Seribners, New York, publish the pamphlets of Drs. 
Schaff, Shedd, and McCosh, pro and con, and Dr. Briggs’s 
famous book, “ Whither?” We can refer to no sum- 
mary. As to the result, the prophets disagree. 


1. Did Thomas Carlyle believe in the dogma of eternal 
torment for the wicked? In his works I can find no men 
tion of his own theology ; but cannot believe that Curlyle 
would have held this dogma. 2. How did George Eliot 
think on the same question ” LD. W. 


1. No. 2. She was reared in that belief, but gradu- 
ally and completely abandoned it, and the whole 
scheme of Christian doctrine besides. 


Will some one inform me where the sermons of [abbi 
Schindler are to be procured, and at what price ? S. S. 

Very full reports of these sermons have been printed 
in the Boston “ Herald.” We do not know that they are 
issued in pamphlet form. 


In default of a better response, the following may de 
as a reply to “E.”: Two brave Gascon knights, meet 
ing at a cross-roads, simultaneously noted a bright votive 
shield there suspended. * What a fine golden shield: 
cried Number One. **Golden!’’ said Number Two; “ why, 
it is silver of the purest!”’ ‘I say it is gold!’ “Silver. 
say 1!’ From words they came to blows; and, final’y 
ceasing, perforce, from loss of biood and breath. found che 
had changed places. Why,’’ said Number One, “now, 
see it issilver.”” ** And I gold,’ said Number Two. 
hereafter we will examine both sides of a question before 
fighting over it.”’ 7 Vv. W, 
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THE E:vENING LAMP. 


AN AFRICAN FOREST. 


The latest issue of “ Harper’s Weekly ” quotes 
from one of Stanley’s letters a deseription of the 
natural and—one is tempted to say—unnatural 
features of a dense, before unpenetrated African 
forest, that makes the reader look with eager 
interest for the account of the great explorer’s 
recent expedition which is soon to be published with 
his authority in this country by the Seribners : 


“ We were then introduced iato the difficulties which 
more or less would impede our movements and arrest 
rapid progress. These consisted of creepers, varying 
from one-eighth of an inch to fifteen inches in diameter, 
swinging across the path in bow-lines or loops, some- 
times massed and twisted together, also of a low dense 
bush, oceupying the sites of old clearings, which had to 
be carved through before a passage was possible. 
Where years had elapsed since the clearings had been 
abandoned, we found a young forest, and the spaces 
between the trees choked with climbing plants, vege- 
table creepers, and tall plants. This kind had to be 
tunneled through before an inch of progress could be 
made. The primeval forest offered least obstruction, 
but the atmosphere was close, :tagnant, impure, and an 
eternal gloom reigned there, intensified every other day 
by the thick black clouds charged with rain, so char- 
acteristic of this forest region. . . . The mornings were 
generally stern and somber, the sky covered with low- 
ering and heavy clouds ; at other times thick mists 
buried everything, clearing off about 9 A.M., sometimes 
not till 11 a.m. Nothing stirs then; insect life is 
asleep, and the forest is as still as death ; the dark 
river, darkened by the lofty walls of thick forest and 
vegetation, is silent as a grave. Ourheart-throbs seem 
almost clamorous, and our inmost thoughts loud. If no 
rain follows this darkness, the sun appears from behind 
the cloudy masses, the mist disappears, and life wakens 
up before its brilliancy. Butterflies seurry through the 
air, a solitary ibis croaks an alarm, a diver flies across 
the stream, the forest is full of a strange murmur, and 
somewhere up river booms an alarm drum. 

“The quick-sighted natives have seen us ; voices 
vociferate challenges. There is a flash of spears, and 
hostile passions are aroused. . . . At Avisibba, about 
half-way between Panga Falls and the Nepoko, the 
natives attacked our camp in quite a resolute and de- 
termined fashion. Their stores of poisoned arrows they 
thought gave them every advantage; and, indeed, 
when the poison is fresh it is most deadly. Lieutenant 
Stairs and five men were wounded by these. Lieuten- 
ant Stairs’s wound was from an arrow the poison of 
which was dry. It must have been put on some days 
before. After three weeks or so he recovered strength, 
though the wound was not closed for months. Une 
man received a slight puncture near the wrist ; he died 
from tetanus five , me afterward. Another received a 
puncture near the shoulder, in the museles of the arm ; 
he died six hours later than the first case, of tetanus. 
One was wounded in the gullet—a slight puncture ; he 
died on the seventh day. I believe one wounded in the 
side died at night the same day. Tetanus ended the 
sufferings of all. . . . These poisons are prepared in 
the woods; in the depths of the forest the savage 
makes his fire, and prepares the fatal venom which lays 
low even the large elephant. It is forbidden to cook it 
near a village. in the forest he smears his arrows, 
and, having covered the points with fresh leaves, lest he 
himself might be a victim, he is ready for war... . 
I could write a book almost on the various species of 
bees found in this forest region, and several books 
might be written about the multitude of curious insects 
we have seen, What with the bees of all kinds, the 
various kinds of ticks, gnats, etc., our lives have been 
made just as miserable as they could well be. We 
were prepared to encounter the most ferocious canni- 
bals, but the Central African forest, now open for the 
first time, contains some horrors within its gloomy 
bosom that we were not prepared for.” 


NATURE VERSUS ART. 


There have been philosophers of a certain sort 
who held that many, if not most, of the forms and 
manners of polite society are artificial, and so to 
some extent not to be commended. The small boy 
who figures in the following incident told by the 
“ West Shore” magazine is, by the same reasoning, 
perhaps to be commended for giving expression to 
genuine feeling instead of polite but artificial senti- 
ment. At all events, whether praiseworthy or 
blamable, he is certainly amusing : | 

“A little two-year-old boy went to a grocery store 
with his mother. While there the proprietor gave the 
little fellow an apple. 

“* What do you say to the gentleman when he gives 
you an apple ?’ asked the grateful mother. 

“ The little fellow hesitated a moment, then, reaching 
the apple up to the giver, said, ‘ Peel it.’” 


BRAVO, COLONEL INGERSOLL ! 


The Evening Lamp-lighter is of the opinion that 
the Editors of The Christian Union would hardly 
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wish to count Robert Ingersoll among the regular 
contributors to the paper. Yet they have seen the 
following paragraph, which is ascribed to Mr. 
Ingersoll by the Boston “Saturday Evening Ga 
zette,’’ and agree with the Lamp-lighter in heartily 
commending the beauty and truth of its sentiment : 


“A wonderful thing is clover. It means honey and 
cream ; that is to say, industry and contentment ; that 
is to say, the happy bees in perfumed fields, and at the 
cottage gate old Boss, the bountiful, chewing satisfac- 
tion’s cud, in that blessed twilight pause that like a 
benediction falls between all toil and sleep. This clover 
makes me dream of happy hours, of childhood’s rosy 
cheeks, of dimpled babes, of wholesome, loving wives, 
of springs and brooks and violets, and all there is of 
painiess joy and peaceful human life. A wonderful 
word iselover. Drop the ‘c’ and vou have the happiest 
of mankind. ‘Take away the ‘ce’ and ‘r,’ and you have 
the ouly thing that makes a heaven of this dull and 
barren earth.” 


MR. MOODY SAVES A FALLEN HORSE. 


This readable letter, clipped from the New York 
“Sun” two weeks or so ago, needs no introduction. 
It is a capital illustration of magnetie executive 
ability faithfully applied, which is one of the secrets 
of Mr. Moody’s success, I take it, in dealing with 
fallen men—and unfallen men, too, for that matter, 
if there is any difference between the two: 


“ To the Editor of the Sun: 

** S1n,—An interesting incident of more than usual dra- 
matic power occurred about dusk on Wednesday even- 
ing last, as the rain was falling softly and dripping men 
and women were hastening home to warm houses, dry 
clothing, and the other comfortable attractions of a home 
about dinner-time, when out-of-doors is as disagree- 
able as rain and mud can make it. A fashionable turn- 
out—coupé and team—was being driven rapidly along 
Twenty-ninth Street toward Fourth Avenue, when the 
off horse, making a misstep on the slippery pavement, 
plunged a moment as he strove to recover his balance, 
then, with a twist of his body in the stiff harness that 
must have been exceedingly painful, fell heavily on his 
right side. The headway of the carriage and the rapid 
pace of the team could not be instantly stopped, ond as 
the splendid animal struck the pavement he was car- 
ried along over the stones, lunging and straggling, a 
distance of seventy-five feet, in a curve toward the 
south side of the street. The near horse, frightened 
by the plunges of his fallen mate, began to rear. His 
eyes flashed, his nostrils distended, and in a moment he 
would have been beyond the control of the driver, who 
shouted to the passers-by to seize him by the head. A 
crowd quickly gathered, the horses were stopped, but 
not quieted, for anew danger was apparent. The strug- 
gles of the fallen horse were threatening each moment 
to disable if not break the legs of bis mate, who stood 
trembling and panting and jumping at his side. Every 
one tried to do something, no one did anything. Ex- 
citement and confusion seemed to paralyze every effort 
at extrication. The driver held the standing horse by 
the head, but was helpless at the heap of troubles that 
confronted him. At this moment a stout gentleman 
with a book under his arm, who had been an earnest 
observer of the early scenes of the accident, seeming to 
realize the need of a controlling head, handed his book 
to a bystander, rushed to the front of the team, and 
with a word of authority that had power enough in it to 
move a regiment, caused every one present to realize 
that a general had command now who knew what to 
do and had force enough to have it done. ‘Loose 
that pole strap,’ was the tirst order. Easier said than 
done ; the harness was tight, but the, pressure of the 
fallen beast had made every strap as tight as a fiddle 
string. A strong hand hauled on the strap ineffectually. 
‘Can’t be dune,’ said he. ‘Can’t be done ?’ said the 
stout man. ‘It must be done. Geta hold here,’ and, 
seizing the strap himself with two others, a tug or two 
of mighty power loosened the buckle, and the pole was 
free. ‘ Now the traces,’ the stou; man cried. It was 
wonderful to see how every one took fire and jumped 
at his word. The fallen horse was held by one at the 
head, by another at the feet, and after a few short and 
swift tugs at the various straps the standing horse was 
free and the prostrate horse was slowly induced to rise, 
and the accident was over. The team was safe, not a 
strap cut, not a bruise on either beast, and a heavy 
burden was lifted from every heart. A sigh of relief 
escaped from more than one mouth, and the driver 
looked as if he had inherited a fortune. The stout man 
resumed his Bible, for that it was, and walked quietly 
away, evidently ia deep satisfaction. Few present rec- 
ognized that it was Mr. Moody, the great evangelist, 
who was returning from his afternoon meeting at the 
church corner of Twenty-ninth Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue. His warm heart has led him to give his life to 
saving his fellow-men from sin, but it is big enough to 
be deeply touched by a dumb beast in trouble, and the 
same sympathy and energy that gives impulse to thou- 
sands in his daily addresses is also at the service of the 
lowliest creature that needs a helping hand. I wished 
that some who seem tu think that this man deals in 
emotions to capture the weak-minded might have seen 
this humble service, done with so much tenderness yet 
with so much power, and they might have caught a 
look at the key that moves the springs of his life—that 
a life lived to save others is something higher thau 
mere emotion. a. 1.4" 
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LADIES AS SERVANTS. 


If the following account, taken from the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette ” of London, of the successful experi- 
ment an English housekeeper has made, is based on 
reality and not on imagination, certainly hope may 
spring up in the hearts of both mistresses and maid- 
servants that the vexatious problems of domestic 
service have at last reached a stage that promises 
solution : 


“ It is so often said that the plan of engaging ladies 
as domestic servants does not succeed that it is satis- 
factory to hear at least of one case where the plan has 
been tried most satisfactorily by a lady who has a 
domestic establishment both in London and in the 
country. 

“ The eternal servant question cropping up in a re- 
cent conversation with this lady (writes a lady repre- 
sentative), I asked her how the plan of employing edu- 
cated women of the upper classes as servants had 
answered. ‘It has been entirely successful,’ was the 
reply, ‘and my servants are now always ladies. I have 
one a housemaid, a charming girl, who is the daughter 


. of a medical man, and all of whose male relations are 


professional men, and who does her work as thoroughly 
and as well as any ordinary servant could be expected 
to do it.’ 

“¢Then you do not find that, after the glamour of 
novelty is worn off, the lady servants begin to find it 
rather unpleasant to do menial work?’ ‘ Not in the 
least. If they are real ladies (and it is, of course, only 
in cases where they are that it can succeed), they will 
know that menial work does not lower them. Of 
course I try to avoid giving them so-called ‘dirty’ 
work as much as possible. For instance, blacking 
grates is very unpleasant work, and very ungrateful 
work, too, for the result is never lasting and never par- 
ticularly effective. I therefore have only grates deco- 
rated with tiles as much as possible, and with the 
smallest part of ironwork requiring blacking. Again, 
in order to avoid serubbing, 1 have the floors cov- 
ered with a material which only requires wiping. A 
great many arrangements can be made in this way to 
make housework less hard and unpleasant, and if we, 
the mistresses, would only spend a little more thought 
on these matters [ am sure there would be fewer com- 
plaints from and about servants.’ 

“* At the same time,’ the lady went on, ‘I always 
insist on my servants fulfilling every duty they have 
undertaken to perform. If they engage to black my 
boots they have to do it, and do it regularly and well. 
But this does not prevent me from having them in my 
drawing-room after dinner and playing a game of 
whist or any other game with them. Their lives are, 
even under the most favorable circumstances, rather 
monotonous, and where we can put a little color and 
brightness into them [| think it is our duty to do it.’ 

“«Then do they take their meals with you, too?’ 
‘No; asarule I find that they prefer to take their 
meals together separately, and as they have to cook and 
serve the meals, this is a more convenient arrangement. 
But otherwise I[ treat them as equals, and [ have not 
found that they abuse this treatment.’” 


A UNIQUE STREET-CAR LINE. 


A correspondent of the New York “ Tribune’ 
gives an account of the street-car service in the city 
of Guadalajara, Mexico, that to the hurried New 
Yorker, who is accustomed to having drivers, con- 
ductors, and elevated railroad guards shout at him 
explosively, seems strange enough to be true only 
of some other planet: 


“The manners of the Guadalajaran are in keeping 
with the cheerfulness and friendliness of this city. 
Imagine yourself entering a street-car in New York— 
or any other city of the great United States—and, 
before taking your seat, bowing, hat in hand, to your 
fellow-passengers, none of whom you have ever before 
seen. Then suppose yourself arrived at your destina- 
tion ; you rise, smile a friendly farewell to the car in 
general, shake hands with the conductor, and, with a 

lite inclination of the head, take leave of the driver ! 
The number of times I have witnessed such exhibitions 
of politeness convince me that it is one of the customs 
of the country—and a good one to adopt, as I found to 
my advantage. My courtesy to the conductors of the 
Guadalajara tramcars—many of whom are zealous 
students of the English language, and take delight in 
practicing their knowledge of it on any complaisant 
Americano—enabled me to gain a vast deal of informa- 
tion concerning the Mexican and his country which is 
not found between the covers of the average ‘ Guide to 
Mexico.” An admirable system of street railways 
renders accessible all parts of the city and its various 
suburbs. The track is laid close alongside the pave- 
ment on one side of the street, leaving the rest of it 
free for other vehicles. No obstinate drayman is 
allowed to obstruct the track and take his own time to 
clear the way for a car. There are first and second 
class cars. They are drawn by two, four, or six mules, 
as the size of the car or the distance of the circuit may 
require. The driver, a picturesque individual in som- 
brero, short jacket, and sash-topped trousers, cracks his 
whip continuously over the galloping mules, and when 
he sees in the distance an obstructing ox-cart or burro- 
team, sends ahead a horn-blast whose shrill warning 
clears the track with a celerity that would startle the 
New York jehu.” 


| 
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ReLicious News. 


A LAWYER ON CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


ROFESSOR PHELPS, of the Yale Law 
School, recent Minister to England, has re- 


cently lectured to the Yale divinity students upon’ 


the claims of Christianity. He modestly disclaimed 
any theological learning, but, in a very clear and 
interesting manner, showed how the evidences and 
character of Christianity appeal to one versed in 
the methods and principles of law. His words are 
very significant. He spoke substantially as follows : 

Christianity rests for its foundation upon certain 
past facts. It depends for its authority upon the 
truth of our Four Gospels. If these are not true, 
the bottom falls out of the whole system. It may 
commend itself as a system of morality or philoso- 
phy, but it has lost all authority. The great ob- 
jections to Christianity are those of fact. Let us 
look at the subject from an outside point of view, 
in the light of a judicial question, as all questions 
have to be encountered in courts of justice where a 
tribunal sets out in fairness and impartiality to ob- 
tain the facts. 

The administration of justice is the most impor- 
tant secular work in the world. Society could not 
exist a day without it. Our courts are occupied, 
not in determining law, but in ascertaining facts, 
and questions must be settled by them in a way 
that commands the assent of the community. No 
community could exist if mankind did not believe 
that the decisions of the courts arrive as near the 
truth as is possible to any human agency. 

The question, How much testimony will prove a 
fact? cannot be answered. It is a question upon 
which from a very early period philosophical learn- 
ing and experience in jurisprudence have exhausted 
themselves. All that can be done in cases of dis- 
pute to test the supremacy of the evidence is to 
determine its eifect upon the belief of the average 
man. ‘The system of jury trial is profoundly 
philosophical. The decision is not left to intel- 
lectually trained men, to judges or scholars, for 
they would bi gin to weigh evidence and construct 
arguments. We submit it to plain men of average 
intelligence. We do not ask them to pursue an 
artificial process of examination, but to sit down and 
hear both sides of the case, and let the evidence 
settle itself in their minds. If they declare their 
belief, the question is settled. They are not asked 
to give their reasons ; they may be preposterous or 
absurd. But the belief of twelve average men is 
conclusive, and great judges have deferred their 
opinion to thatof common juries. This is the only 
test that jurisprudence can discover. This method 
is incorporated into the fundamental law of the 
institutions under which we live. ‘This is the mode 
of trial which must take place. This is the test 
upon which every right we have must stand. Let 
us apply it to the Gospels. 

The universality of the belief that the story of 
these Gospels has commanded is one of the most 
astounding facts. Mullions on millions of juries 
have sat on that question from generation to genera- 
tion, from country to country, of men and women 
of all classes and conditions, and of all grades of 
culture. The result is an occasional objector, whese 
appearance is as abnormal and unexpected as that 
of a meteor in the midnight sky. The belief is 
universal. Its extent cannot be measured by the 
church membership, or ihe religious life, or the pro- 
fessions of men. Many reasons prevent men from 
saying much about it. But they betieve it. A 
man can't shut his eyes to this fact. He may dis- 
miss the minister, turn his back on the churches, 
but when you drive that man into the corner and, in 
the face of death, extract from the bottom of his 
heart his hidden belief, it is very rare that you will 
find one who will not admit these facts. Do men 
turn the minister away from the open grave on 
account ‘of his old world myths and ask to be 
buried like a dog? The demand for Christian 
burial is one of the strongest desires of human life. 
This fact has been submitted to men as no other 
fact has ever been by the system which settles all 
our rights of property and life, and the decision is 
overwhelming. 

A second consideration is the acquiescence in the 
belief. If these Four Go-pels had been discovered 
last week, you could never establish Christianity 
upon them. If some newly discovered manuscripts 
should say that Piato wrought miracles, we could 
not impeach the witnesses, but we would not believe 
the statement. For the lapse of time has obliter- 
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ated every trace by which the remotest probability 
could be brought to bear upon it. But in the case 
of the Gospels we are not called upon to go back to 
the sepulcher and inquire of the women and the 
soldiers. We must apply the principle that during 
the lapse of time universal human acquiescence is 
conclusive on the asserted fact. Society could not 
stand if it did not respect the right of unchallenged 
possession of property. We do-not ask a man to 
go back of twenty years if everybody has acquiesced 
in his claim. Let us apply this principle. Where 
has this fabric been for these eighteen hundred 
years? Men have accepted and adopted it, and it 
has been the most important influence that the 
world has ever seen. More has been accomplished 
for it than for any other disputed fact that ever 
existed. 

It is too late to raise the question as to the credi- 
bility of the manuscripts. The time has come to 
say that this is established, if anything can be estab- 
lished by human evidence. Controversy cannot go 
on forever. Tribunals must settle as best they can, 
and cease. Is this the only list that cannot be 
closed ? 

If I settle it, that adds nothing to the permanent 
result numerically. If I deny it, universal human- 
ity turns its back on me. 

And now, in the third place, consider the intrin- 
sic character of Christianity. 

No evidence will prove a fact till you know what 
that fact is. The facts of Christianity indicate that 
they are of divine authority. If that element is left 
out, the remaining truth is of very little consequence. 
Let us look at Christianity in its great and substan- 
tial features. Consider dispassionately its actual 
results in life, society, and government. Is there 
any objection to it’ Suppose you call a convention 
to improve its morality, as you would ask one to 
change the Constitution of the United States or 
revise the Bible. Can they propose any improve- 
ment? Now, can any other institution stand that 
test? Is there any body of law or system of juris- 
prudence, or any treatise on morality, that couldn't 
be bettered ? Compare it with other religions which 
have commanded the assent of large numbers of 
the less intelligent of the human race. Ask how 
the world would get along withoutit. If you knew 
it were a fiction, and you had the power to make 
people believe so, would you better do it? If I 
wanted to paint a picture of hell more graphic than 
any other ever done by pen or pencil, [ would try 
to describe a world without faith or religion. Chris- 
tianity has obtained this universality of human 
belief, and entered into all the concerns of human 
life, aud has been the greatest force in all these cent- 
uries because it is divine. 

But the agncstic says the probability is all the 
cther way. No evidence can prove a miracle. 
Under ordinary circumstances this would be the 
ease. You would not believe me if I should bring 
witnesses in here to show that some one out in the 
street had raised the dead. But, on the other 
hand, the proposition is that the Almighty has 
taken this means to reveal and establish the per- 
manent religion and rule of conduct for mankind. 
Consider the source, object, and purpose of Chris- 
tianity. Christianity was original with its author, 
and in its principles it had to encounter the whole 
governmental, legal, and political forces of the 
period in which it lived. It did not attack these 
governments, but introduced principles fatal to 
them. But the Church swerved away from that, 
and arranged itself on the side of arbitrary power. 
But, by and by, in England, among the Saxons, 
there sprang up, by slow and certain degrees, from 
a source as original as Christianity itself, and in the 
face of all that Christianity then was, the principles 
of Magna Charta. From this came civil liberty. 
These two streams of political and religious liberty 
met in the Reformation—the stream of Christianity 
that flowed down from Christ, and the stream of 
the common law which came in even in spite of the 
Christianity of that day. Was there ever such a con- 
fluence asthat? The truths of Christianity underlie 
our whole civil, legal, and governmental system. 
No astronomy presents any such conjunction. 

Thus we rest upon these three pillars: 

1. The belief that Christianity has always re- 
ceived from the human mind. 

2. The extent of the acquiescence that it has. had 
during the lapse of time. 

3. lts intrinsic character, as shown by the evi- 
dence and its results. 

We have been speaking about the fundamental 
facts of Christianity. Much may be added to them. 
Theologies are built upon them, and endless dis- 
putes may arise. We tolerate differences on every- 
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thing else. If we do not agree in politics, we 
agree to disagree. But when we worship God 
we refuse to agree together, and fight as long as 
we live, and in the name of Christianity. Now, 
I know more about the people who sit in the 
pews than you do, and let me tell you that many 
men are alienated and driven away from ostensible 
participation—men of good religious character— 
by the dogmatic attachments that various schools 
and organizations have hung on the simple, clear 
Christianity that Jesustaught. Oh, the prominence 
and the offense of it, and the everlasting disputes 
about these questions which never can be settled 
this side of eternity! I would advise you who are 
going out into the greatest and most glorious pro- 
fession in the world to beware of all that. Instead 
of separating humanity try, for God's sake, to bring 
them together under one Christianity which was 
meant for all. 


Professor Phelps made the legal duties pertain- 
ing to the ministerial office the subject of his con- 
cluding lecture. 

In the solemnization of marriage he urged the 
most scrupulous care in following the directions of 
the law. He also insisted that great care be taken 
to prevent improper marriages. Marriage is more 
than a civil contract. If it were not, a minister 
would never be expected to perform it. Four-fifths 
of the unhappy, miserable, and infamous marriages 
which come into our divorce courts have been per. 
formed, not by civil magistrates, but by ministers. 
He advocated the importance of keeping a careful 
record of all marriages performed. 

In witnessing wills, as a minister is often called 
upon to do, he should assure himself that the testa- 
tor is mentally competent to make the will, for his 
signature means that he considers him so, and he 
should also carefully guard himself against becom- 
ing a party to any undue influence. 

In ecclesiastical courts, to determine questions of 
fact, ministers should pursue legal methods. One 
needs courage, first of all things, to perceive the 
right and hold to it in face of all opposition. 

W.A. T. 


THE STUDENT VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. Walter J. Clark, Recording Secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 
has prepared for publication, in the Boston * Missionary 
Herald,” statistics of the organization down to April 1. 
Mr. Clark says: 

“ Five thousand persons have signed the volunteer 
pledge. Itis estimated that 1,750 of these are at pres- 
ent college students, 450 theological students, and 125 
medical. About 650 are in academies and 200 in gram- 
mar schools, while 500 are not now in the schools, by 
reason of the failure of health, or lack of means, and 
500 are not students. Of those who have completed 
their course of study, 275 are still in this country, 125 
of whom are not likely to reach the foreign field, while 
nearly 250 have gone to their work in the foreign field. 
About 250 have renounced their decision, and 5V have 
been rejected on account of ill health or for other rea- 
sons. Considered with reference to the time required 
to complete proposed courses of study, the 5,000 volun- 
teers are in the following stages of readiness : Study 
completed and gone abroad, about 250; study com- 
pleted and still in this country, 150 ; to be completed in 
1890, 400. In each of the four years following about 
550 will complete their courses of study, while 1,200 
have more than a four years’ course before them. About 
500 are uncertain as to the length of time required. 
To complete the 5,000, the 250 who have renounced 
and the 50 who have been rejected must be added.” 

The pledge of the organization which is alluded to is 
this: “ We are willing and desirous, God permitting, 
to become foreign missionaries.” Comment on the fig- 
ures is made by Mr. Clark: “It is evident that an im- 
mediate and overwhelmiug emigration of missionaries 
from the volunteer ranks is not to be expected; nor is it 
just to measure the success of the movement by con- 
trasting the 250 who have already entered upon service 
in foreign lands with the 5,000 volunteers. Rather 
should the number who have completed their studies be 
taken as the basis of comparison. The main object of 
the movement is to lead young men and women to re- 
spond to the needs of the foreign field, to encourage 
them in making thorough preparation, and in using 
every proper effort to reach the field, as well as to urge 
them to enlist others in the same work. It does not 
establish or encourage any independent agency, but 
works in entire harmony with the charch boards.”’ 


—The eleventh annual report of the Hospital Satur- 
day and Sunday Association shows that the total re- 
ceipts from all sources last year were 357,090.66, as 
against $52,039.63 for 1888. The church collections 
from all denominations were $28,865.25. Of this 
amount, the Protestant Episcopal churches gave 
$18,646.09, St. Bartholomew’s Church contributing 
$6,351.41. The Presbyterian churches come next, with 
$3,544.45, and the synagogues third, with 31,604.55. 
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HONORING HOLLAND. 


The following preamble and resolutions were adopted 
at the regular meeting of the Congregational Club 
of Boston, Mass., at the meeting of Monday, Feb- 
ruary 24: 

‘‘ Whereas, Remembering the hospitality of the free re- 


publie of Holland so generously bestowed upon the Pilgrims, 
who, after twelve years’ residence in Amsterdam and Leyden, 


sailed from Delftshaven on a voyage which was completed. 


at Plymouth Roek, it is fitting that we, members of Congre- 
gational Clubs throughout the United States, should unite 
in grateful recognition of Dutch hospitality, and at Delfts- 
haven raise some durable token of our appreciation of both 
hosts and guests—calling upon all Americans who honor 
alike the principles and the founders of the two republics to 
join in the enterprise. Therefore be it 

** Reso. ved, That the Club heartily approves of the erection 
of such a commemorative monument, ana that the Rev. 
William Elliot Griffis, D.D., Mr. Hamilton A. Hill, Mr. 
William O. Grover, the Key. Arthur Little, D.D., and Mr. 
Thomas Weston, be a committee in behalf of this Club to 
act with full power in conjunction with committees of other 
Congregational Clubs, and of any other appropriate organ- 
izations, to obtain the necessary funds, and to secure the 
erection of such a memorial. 

‘CHARLES CARLETON President. 

Attest: M. M. Cutrer, Secretary.” 

In pursuance with these resolutions it is proposed to 
interest all societies and individuals in the enterprise 
outlined above, and in due time to form a National 
Association empowered to secure the erection of the 
Delftshaven Memorial. 

It is desired that this movement be national, not 
local, catholic and not sectarian. All are invited to 
assist promptly by contribution and organization. In- 
dividual gifts may be sent to the Treasurer, Mr. Frank 
Wood, No. 352 Washington Street, Boston. No money 
contributed for the Delftshaven Memorial will be ex- 
pended except under the direction of the National 
Association, and for the specific purpose. 

Wo. Grirrtis, Chairman, 
638 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROFESSOR BRIGGS ON CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


At the meeting of the New Jersey Association of 
Congregational Churches, held at Paterson last week, 
Professor C. A. Briggs, of this city, gave a very stimu- 
lating address on “Christian Unity.” It was a strong 
plea for organic unity. He considered that the idea of 
an exclusive divine right for any form of church had 
been given up all round, except by an inconsiderable 
fraction. This was a great step forward. He did not 
regard the further concessions necessary for organic 
unity as in any point too formidable The Episcopal 
demand for reordination of ministers coming to them 
from other bodies seemed to him less than the Presby- 
terian demand for subscription to their standards. No 
church claimed the power to make a man by ordination 
a minister in any body except itself. As to the com- 
munion question, he did not see why American Baptists 
should not be as liberal as Spurgeon and the English 
Baptists. As to creeds, he considered the Apostles’ 
Creed, already accepted in all churches, sufficient for 
all to unite upon. As to the historic episcopate, in the 
_ elastic sense in which it is proposed and urged by the 
Anglo-Catholies, he saw no reason why all could not 
adopt it with advantage. There was no reason why 
there should be forty separate churches in Paterson, 
instead of the one church of the New Testament period, 
except what was discreditable to our Christianity. 
Numerous questions followed the address. To one of 
these, as to a possible abuse of power under an epis- 
copal form, it was replied that experience and history 
proved there was full as much of it under other forms, 
at the hands of the ecclesiastics and dogmaticiaus who 
everywhere aspire to rule. No liberty would be lost, 
but efficiency would be gained. For lack of good ex- 
ecutive administration too much was now left at loose 
ends. 


---— 


WHY NOT? 

Going into a store in San Francisco, I picked up a 
little booklet lettered “ China Town.” I glanced through 
it, remarking to the clerk that only the bad side was 
represented. He replied, “There is no other.” This 
is the idea carried away by many visitors. I would not 
be taken into the dens of China Town any more than 
into the brothels of our Eastern cities, but a lady can 
walk through its streets, even after the dusk has fallen, 
without molestation of any kind, and this is not true of 
some adjacent streets. But if you must see the lowest, 
most revolting side, why not, my Eastern friend, see also 
the mission schools, the homes of the converted Chinese, 
where family worship is held, the wife and mother 
honored and shielded, the children brought up as 
“ Jesus children” 2? Why not go into the night schools 
conducted by Chinese converts ? Instead of listening 
only to the stories of paid guides, why not listen to the 
accounts of the Chinese converts who have returned to 
their native land carrying the glad tidings of Christian- 
ity to their friends and neighbors? the story of those 
who endure cruel mockings and persecutions without 
wavering, standing steadfast, trusting in Jesus? The 
one side 1s just as easy to see and hear as the other. 
Why not see it ? 


—The seventeenth National Conference of Charities 
and Correction will be opened at Baltimore on May 14. 
A report of the proceedings will be furnished us by a 
special correspondent. 
ably be present, 


President Harrison will prob- 
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THE REVISION QUESTION. 


The reports of the voting of presbyteries on the re- 
vision question come in daily from all parts of the 
country. Among those of the past week in favor of 
revision are the following : Hudson, N. Y., Scranton, 
Pa., Niagara, N. Y., Newburg, N. Y., Troy, N. Y., 
and Baltimore, Md. Previous to this there were 
reported 112 presbyteries as voting in favor, 53 as 
opposed, and 5 as declining to take action. The 
outlook is, therefore, that the General Assembly to meet 
May 15 will find that the auswer of the presbyteries 
will be two to one in favor of some form of revision, 
or of otherwise expressing in some form the belief of 
the Church. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—Mr. Moody has been holding meetings the past 

week in the down-town districts, with very marked suc- 
cess. 
—The Rev. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, of the Col- 
legiate Middle Church, New York, will deliver the 
baccalaureate sermon at Rutgers College at the com- 
mencement exercises in June. The first of the series 
of sermons to be delivered at the college chapel by 
well-known preachers will be given by the Rev. Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, of the Madison Square Presby- 
terian Church, New York. 

—The New Brunswick Presbytery last week licensed 
thirteen men from the Senior class of the Theological 
Seminary to preach. Professor B. B. Warfield preached 
the sermon, and the Rev. Dr. L. W. Mudge offered 
the ordaining prayer, after which the venerable ex- 
President, Dr. wicCosh, delivered the charge to the 
evangelists. 

—The spring meeting of the New York and Brook- 
lyn Association of Congregational Churches will be held 
with the Central Church, New York City, on Tuesday, 
May 6, 1890. Secretary J. B. Clark, of the Home 
Missionary Society, will open the diseussion on the 
question, “ Should Creed Conditions of Church Mem- 
bership be Simplified?” The Rev. Lyman Abbott 
will speak upon “ Social Questions,” and a discussion 
upon the report of a committee on that general topic 
will be opened by the Rev. Dr. J. G. Roberts. In the 
evening Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, of The Christian 
Union, will speak on “ The Spiritual Element in Mod- 
ern Literature.” 

—The spring meeting of the Hampden, Mass., Con- 

gational Conference was held with the church at 

ittineague. The report of the Secretary, Rev. E. H. 
Byington, showed that the churches had received on 
confession of faith 723, as against 241 the year before. 
Twelve new pastors have begun work this year, and of 
the forty-five churches only two are vacant. The short- 
ness of the pastorates was commented upon, of the 43 
pastors only nine having reached the Methodist limit 
of five years, the average length of time being less than 
five years. Twenty churches have parsonages, 18 
have invested funds, and 17 have debts. The debts, 
however, are small, only four exceeding $2,000, and 
the total indebtedness of all the churches is 335,000 ; 
while the churches, parsonages, and invested funds 
amount to more than $900,000. The ministers’ sala- 
ries, parsonages included, average $1,444, 12 having 
less than 31,000 and 11 32,000 or more. “ The Rela- 
tive Importance to Young Christians of Bible Study and 
Public Speaking ” was the general subject discussed. 

—At a meeting of Congregational ministers in Chi- 
eago, March 10, it was unanimously voted that Drs. 
Williams and Noble should prepare an appeal to 
American churches for an annual subscription of 
$10,000 for aggressive work in France. This work is to 
be done under the control of the French Evangelical So- 
cieties, of which Professor L. J. Bertrand is now the 
representative in this country. 

—The Rev. A. M. Mackay, the famons missionary in 
Uganda, has died of fever. 

—The revision of Luther’s translation of the Bible, 
which for twenty-five years has occupied the time of 
eminent German scholars, is about completed. ‘The 
first official edition will be printed in Halle. 

—The New Jersey Congregational Association held 
its yearly meeting at Paterson, N. J., April 22-24, 
the Rev. S. M. Newman, D.D., of Washington, in the 
Moderator’s chair. Among a nomber of addresses on 
subjects of interest, Professor Briggs, of this city, made 
a specially noticeable argument for Christian unity, 
some report of which is given in another column. 
The next year’s meeting is to be at Philadelphia. Dr. 
J. M. Whiton was appointed delegate to the Pan- 
Congregational Council in London, 1591, with Dr. J. R. 
Danforth as alternate. 

—The Rev. Thomas H. Skinner has resigned the 
chair of Didactic and Polemic Theology in McCormick 
Theological Seminary. A néw chair—the chair of 
Divinity—has been created for him. 

—The union of the West Twenty-third Street and 
the Westminster Presbyterian Churches of this city 
was formally completed last week, when the Rev. Dr. 
Robert M. Sample was chos n permanent pastor of the 
united congregation. The revised roll of the church 
contains 525 uames, and the attendance and general 
usefulness of the church has largely increased siuce Dr. 
Sample came to the church from Minneapolis. 

— [he eighth annual report of the Central Council of 
the Charity Organization Suciety for 1859 is out. Dur- 
ing the year aid was given to 30,319 families or parts 
of families. But the feature of the Society’s work was 
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its penny provident fund. In twelve months it has ex- 
panded from fourteen stations and deposits of 3881 by 
2.431 depositors to forty-four stations and deposits of 
34,665 by 11,351 depositors. ‘ 

—The Rev. Francis J. Clay Moran has been raised to 
the rank of the Protestant Episcopal Archdeacon of An- 
napolis. His rights and privileges are larger than those 
of other archdeacons in this country, and are nearly 
equal to those of the canons in the Church of England. 
It is the first time that the rank has been used in Mary- 
land. It is now done in order that Bishop Paret may 
more fully carry out his plans of missionary work among 
the colored people of the State. 

—The Internativnal Missionary Union will hold its 
seventh annual meeting at Cliftoa Springs, N. Y., June 
11-18. The papers and discussions will embrace themes 
of general interest to missionaries. Information about 
the meetings or the Union may be obtained from the 
Rev. J. F. Gracey, D.D., No. 183 Glenwood Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

—The commencement of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary will be held Tuesday, May 6. The annual sermon 
will probably be preached on the Sunday preceding by 
the Rev. George D. Baker, D.D., of Philadelphia. The 
graduating exercises will take place in the seminary 
chapel on Tuesday morning. 

—The annual meeting of bishops of the Methodist 
Episeopal Charch will be held in the new Book Con- 
cern, this city, beginning May 7. 

—The fifty-fourth anniversary exercises of Union 
Seminary will be held in the Adams Chapel, May 4, 5, 
and 6. On Monday evening, May 5, at 8 o'clock, anora- 
tion on “ Worship” will be delivered by the Rev. Prof. 
Timothy G. Darling, D.D., of Auburn Theological 
Seminary. The annual meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation will be held at ‘10:30 o'clock on Tuesday morn- 
ing, May 6. The subject of disenssion is “ Organiza- 
tions Within the Church for Christian Work.” 

—The Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn has called the Rev. C. W. King as associate 
pastor with the Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith, to sueceed 
the Rev. S. L. Loomis, who recently resigned to go to 
Newark. Mr. King was lately pastor of the Bay Shore 
(L. 1.) Congregational chureh. 

—The value of the church property in the city of 
Brooklyn, says the “ Tribune,” is not far from 318,000,- 
000, all of which, according to law, is untaxed. Of 
this about 312,000,000 is represented by the 532 Prot- 
estant and the remainder by the fifty-eight Roman 
Catholie churches. There are thirty-seven Protestant 
churches and twenty-three Roman Catholie whose prop- 
erty is worth over $100,000 each. But no Protestant 
church has a debt exceeding $37,000, while thirteen 
Roman Catholic have greater financial burdens than 
this, and one has a debt of $115,000 upon property 
worth $250,000. The costliest edifice among Protest- 
ant churches is St. Ann’s Episcopal. Its property is 
valued at $400,000, and it is free from debt. The next 
most valuable property is that of the Church of the 
Pilgrims (Ur. Storrs’s), which is estimated at $378,- 
000, and also has no debt. The other wealthy Con- 
gregational churches are the Tompkins Avenue, worth 
$206,000 ; Clinton Avenue, 5200,000 ; Central, 3175,- 
000; Plymouth, $150,000, and the South Church, 
$100,000. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—S. Wright Butler accepts a call to the First Church of 
Port Chester, N. Y., and begins his labors at ones. 

—Luacius H. Thayer aceepts a eall to the North Church of 
Portsmouth. N. H. 

—A. W. Bradeen accepts a call from Apponaug, R. 1. 

—W. H. Belden, of Bridgeton, N. J., accepts a eall to 
Southington, (onn. 

—D. H. Reiter accepts a call to Athens, Mich. 

-S, A. Norton deelines his eall to Olivet, Mich. 

—J. B. Roberts, of Chippewa Lake, Mieh.. has resigned. 

—J. A. Bates has received a call to Randolph, Vr. 

—D. A. Evans, of the Bangor Seminary, aceepts a eall to 
New Sharon and Farmington Falls, Me. 

—T. M. Hodgdon declines a call to Somersville, Conn. 

—H.L. Marsh accepts a call to Fairfield, La. 

—Gilman Rice, of Andover, Me., has resiened. 

—G. M. Woodwell has accepted a call to York, Me. 

—L. W. Bacon will continue another year in Norwich. 
Jonn. 

—J. C. Hall, of Presque Isle, Me., accepts a eall to Hud- 
son, Mass. 

—W. H. Stubbhins accepts a éall to Mitchell, Ia. 

—J. H. Schlechter was installed as pastor of the German 
Pilgrim Church in Chieago on April 11. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—J.C. Chapman, of Philadelphia, aceepts a eall to the 
Park Charch of Erie, Pa. 

—M. L. ‘Tressler, of Rensselaer, Ind., accepts a eall to 
Buchanan, Mich. 

— Charles Daniel was ordained at Petoskey, Mich., lately. 

—John Herron, of Sedalia, Mo., has resigned. 

—W. A. Beecher, of Middleport, N. Y., bas resigned. 

-G. W. Smith, of Albion, la., accepts a eall to the Third 
Church of Dubuque, Ia. 

—C, Stowitts accepts a call to Rondout, N. V. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—L. F. Witherbee. one of the oldest Methodist ministers 
of New England, died in West Kennebunk, Me.. on April 24, 

—A. N. White accepts a call to the Baptist church of 
Sharpsburg, Ky. 

—H. C. > ore of the First Baptist Church of New 
Brunswick. N. J.. has resigned to accept a eall to the Fourth 

—W, . Melntosh,. D.D., one of the most promi 
Southern Baptists, died at Macon, Ga., last week, os ~ gps 
Weeks tied ot Le 

—George A. Wee ied at Lexington, Ky., on March 30. 
He had been rector of several Southern Episcopal iiensken 
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Books AND AUTHORS 


PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY.’ 


It is worth our while to learn how the rest of 
the world lives, that perchance we may learn some 
lessons from them. It is worth our while to know 
that there is another world besides that which is 
bounded by our narrow horizon, and so reduce a little 
that egotism which is bred of ignorance. It may, 
for example, mitigate somewhat our natural self-con- 
ceit to learn, as we do in the first paragraph in Mr. 
Dilke’s book, that the British Empire, with its pro- 
tectorates, is in area nearly equal to three Europes, 
in both area and revenue is twice as great as the 
United States, and in English-speaking population 
—counting all our fifty millions as English speak- 
ing, which is searcely legitimate—is our equal, 
while in absolute population immeasurably our su- 
perior. The comparison in elements of wealth 
between the British Empire and the United States 
given on page 5 is morally as well as intellectually 
instructive to the American reader. 

There are, however, other elements in this vol- 
ume of more real value than these statements of 
the relative bigness of two empires each of which is 
in some danger from its size, and in more serious 
danger from the complacent optimism which mis- 
takes bigness for greatness and size for security. 
We are not the only people who are perplexed over 
the problems involved in self-government, and 
what other democratic communities are doing or 
have done toward their solution is matter well 
worthy our careful and thoughtful study. The 
problems of Greater Britain are ours also; and, 
singular as it may seem to the American, who has 
been taught by his party paper that all wisdom is 
confined, not only to America, but to his own party 
in America, there is both public virtue and public 
intelligence in other communities, and it is the 
part of wisdom for us to know what light life 
in Melbourne or Sydney throws upon ques- 
tions which puzzle us in New York and Chicago. 
It is true that some allowance must be made, 
in reading such a book as this, for the author’s 
frankly confessed predilections. He is a demo- 
crat; believes in popular institutions; has faith 
in the intelligence and capacity of the masses; 
gives a ready credence to every aspect of public life 
which confirms that faith, and looks with a critical 
if not a skeptical eye on any results which seem to 
contravene it. But he is also open-minded and can- 
did; a real student of affairs; honestly desirous to 
learn and truthfully to interpret life ; and, as is evi- 
denced by his chapter on Protection, ready to recog- 
nize and report the facts and to weigh well and give 
due force to the arguments which make against his 
own theories. Without attempting to condense into a 
paragraph the lessons which he has learned from a 
eurvey of the entire colonial poesessions of Great 
Britain, and without attempting to sit in judgment 
on such of his conclusions as we here report, we can 
best give an idea of his work and its value by re- 
peating, almost at random, some information re- 
specting democratic experiments and their results 
in other lands than our own, especially in Australia, 
the most democratic, probably, of all the portions of 
the British Empire. 

We talk of the United States as the El Dorado 
of the workingman; yet, if we may trust Mr. 
Dilke’s reports, in Australia the workingman’s 
position is decidedly better than in the United States. 
Although in municipal elections a property quali- 
fication is made a condition of suffrage, wealth has 
not the power in Australia that it has with us. 
There are fewer millionaires and fewer unemployed. 
Eight hours is already the normal labor day in sub- 
stantially all avocations—a result brought about, not 
by legislation, but by agreement between employer 
and employed, as a result of the strength and the 
unanimity of the labor unions. Wages are a hundred 
per cent. better in Melbourne than in London, hours 
of labor are twenty per cent. less, and yet the cost of 
products is not more than twenty per cent. more. 
Probably the profit of employers is not so great ; 
though on this point Mr. Dilke is silent. The most 
enthusiastic eulogist of America will hardly claim 
for the workingmen of every American city a rate 
of wages equivalent to that indicated by these facts 
and figures. The concentration in cities is even 
more marked than with us. Mr. Dilke estimates 
that over one-third of the population of Victoria, 
New South Wales, and South Australia reside in 
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their respective capitals. Yet apparently the tene- 


ment-house plague is comparatively unknown. 
Building societies, coupled with high wages and 
short hours, have made possible the establishment 
and maintenance of suburban homes for the arti- 
san population, in houses of their own. ‘“ There 
are whole suburbs of Melbourne which are inhab- 
ited by these workingmen proprietors. Their cot- 


‘tages are neat, and the interiors show a great 


deal of taste, while the state of the gardens 
bears evidence of horticultural skill. It may be 
said that half the people of Melbourne live in 
houses of their own, and that more than half the 
working people of that city are proprietors of 
house and land.” The ball clubs and athletic clubs 
are largely supported by artisans, who have time to 
cultivate their gardens, promote and enrich their 
homes, and still secure some leisure for out-of-door 
recreation. The consequence of this development 
of the workingmen in material prosperity is an 
almost entire disappearance of that revolutionary 
socialism which is born of discontent, and which is 
characteristic of considerable classes of workingmen 
in both England and the United States. Because 
State Socialism has made progress, what Mr. Dilke 
calls “‘ Revolutionary Socialism” makes none. The 
objects for which workingmen are agitating in 
this country—a share of profits, less hours of labor, 
a graduated tax system which will adjust the bur- 
dens of taxation so as to fall more heavily on the 
rich than on the poor, State ownership and con- 
trol of railroads, giving to the people in lower rates 
of fare the profits of their own franchises—are 
already secured by them in Australia. And the de- 
mand for State ownership and control of all indus- 
tries, and for the nationalization of the land, finds, 
therefore, little or no support among the people. 
These illustrations may suffice to indicate the 
side-lights which Mr. Dilke’s book throws upon the 
problems of American life. We might extend the 
list so as to include in it some facts which would 
afford suggestions upon other questions, such as the 
problems of race, immigration—especially Chinese 
immigration—education, the relation of the Church 
and the State to the schools, temperance legislation, 
and the like. Of Mr. Dilke’s report of temperance 
legislation in the colonies we have given some ac- 
count in a previous issue of The Christian Union. 
And we have here, we bope, shown that in 
other respects the student of American life may 
profitably study the life of democracy in other 
lands, and that for this purpose he will find valu- 
able material in Mr. Dilke’s “ Problems of Greater 


Britain.” 


WYNDHAM TOWERS.’ 


“ Wyndham Towers ” has already passed into a 
third edition—a fact which gives sincere satisfac- 
tion to all those who are watching for indications of 
a sound and growing taste for the best literature ; 
for of Mr. Aldrich it is to be emphatically said that 
his verse illustrates the very highest standards of 
literary workmanship. No American poet has set 
before himself higher or more exacting ideals, and 
none bas held his work so resolutely up to his own 
standards. One looks in vain through the whole 
body of Mr. Aldrich’s verse for a careless or unfin- 
ished piece. On the contrary, one is constantly 
impressed by the exacting criticism to which the 
poet has evidently subjected his own work ; a proc- 
ess which other poets might adopt to the occasional 
relief of their readers and to the advancement of 
their own reputations. It is pleasant to recognize 
the remarkable quality of Mr. Aldrich’s workman- 
ship, and it is wise to emphasize it at a time when 
so much careless and ill-considered work finds its 
way into print. Our writers need the confidence of 
their convictions, but they need also the restraint of 
exacting standards of execution constantly held 
before them. In no other way shall we get the best 
out of our poets or advance the interests of our na- 
tive literature. Compared with the work of many 
of his contemporaries, Mr. Aldrich’s verse shows a 
very small buik; but, on the other hand, it repre- 
sents, not only a rare quality of poetry, but that kind 
of thoroughness and beauty of workmanship which 
predicts long and vigorous life. 

The same fastidious taste, the same deep and 
genuine respect for his calling, which have made Mr. 
Aldrich so exacting a critic of his own work, have 
made him indifferent to some of the instrumen- 
talities by which immediate popular recognition is 
secured. To say that he is not widely read would 
give a wrong impression, for he has appealed not 
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unsuccessfully to the cultivated mind of his country- 
men ; but there still awaits him a larger fame than 
he has yet secured, a wider and more general 
popular regard than has yet been given him. These 
will come with that education of taste and judgment, 
with that training of perception, which are going on 
over the whole country, and which, in a decade 
or two, will produce a host of readers who will 
appreciate and demand the very best work. For 
young writers especially Mr. Aldrich’s work has 
a tonic quality. Its range of themes is not un- 
limited, but its excellence lies to a certain degree in 
the clearness with which the poet has recognized 
the lines of his own strength and held to them. 
There has been no wasteful experimentation, no 
idle excursions into alien fields, no mere exploita- 
tion of skill. Mr. Aldrich has waited upon his own 
genius, and that genius has never played him false. 
If he has not struck all the notes in the scale, he has 
struck, so far as we remember, no false ones; and 
there is in his verse a music which we suspect will 
hereafter beguile many who have yet to learn how 
rare and delicate and true itis. In his own vein Mr. 
Aldrich holds the very first rank among American 
poets. “Wyndham Towers” is peculiarly satisfying 
because of its illustration of the two qualities which 
Mr. Arnold emphasized as characteristic of the best 
literature—soundness of substance and perfection 
of form. Mr. Aldrich has told a thoroughly dra- 
matic story in a clear, vigorous, and forceful man- 
ner. The narrative suffers neither from redundancy 
nor from suppression. It is full, without diffuse- 
ness; it is clear and concise, without sacrifice of 
color or variety. The poem bears throughout the 
impress of that long and careful brooding over a 
theme which results finally in complete assimilation 
of all the materials and complete mastery of them. 
Nothing so thoroughly and genuinely poetic in con- 
ception, so true and satisfying in execution, has 
appeared in American poetry since Mr. Lowell's 
“Commemoration Ode.” We forbear to diminish 
the delight which lies for every lover of the best 
verse in “ Wyndham Towers” by outlining the 
story or by characterizing it in detail. It is suffi- 
cient to say that it stands apart from the great 
mass of verse now flooding all the avenues of pub- 
lication, and which shows so much good feeling, 
delicate fancy, and general literary facility with so 
little real force of imagination and so little real 
poetic capacity. “ Wyndham Towers” sustains 
and reinforces one’s faith in the continuance of the 
best traditions of poetry in this country. A single 
extract will disclose the beautiful quality of the 
poem : 
“Through silence, gloom, and star-strown paths of 
Night 
The breathless hours like phantoms stole away. 
Black lay the earth, in primal blackness wrapt 
Ere the great miracle once more was wrought. 
A chill wind freshened in the pallid East, 
And brought sea-smell of newly blossomed foam, 
And stirred the leaves and branch-hung nests of birds. 
Fainter the glow-worm’s lantern glimmered now 
In the marsh land and on the forest’s hem, 
And the slow dawn with purple laced the sky, 
Where sky and sea lay sharply edge to edge. 
The purple melted, changed to violet, 
And that to every delicate sea-shell tinge, 
Blush-pink, deep cinnabar ; then no change was, 
Save that the air had in it sense of wings, 
Till suddenly the heavens were all aflame, 
And it was morning. O great miracle ! 
O radiance and splendor of the Throne, 
Daily vouchsafed tous! Yet, saith the fool, 
‘There is no God!’ And now a level gleam, 
Thrust like a spear-head through the tangled boughs, 
Smote Wyndham’s turrets, and the spell was broke.” 


The scene of Mr. Howells’s latest story is in the city 
of New York, and it deals with a range of characters 
much more inclusive than Mr. Howells has been accus- 
tomed to give us. In a certain freedom and vigor, 4 
certain freshness of spirit, A Hazard of New Fortunes 
(New York: Harper & Brothers) stands out distinctly 
from Mr. Howells’s recent work. One must go as far 
back as “*A Modern Instance” before he comes upon 
anything from Mr. Howells’s hands so well and strongly 
wrought out, and we are inclined to place the latest 
story before “ A Modern Instance.” In changing the 

oint of his observation from New England to New 
fork, Mr. Howells seems to have taken a new lease of 
life. The stir and movement, the richness of material, 
the striking contrasts of life in the great metropolis, 
seem to have given him a deeper insight, a profounder 
human sympathy, and a more sustained strength. Un- 
like many of its predecessors, “A Hazard of New 
Fortunes” deepens in interest to the very close, and 
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one cannot but feel that the writer was continually 
working into the heart of his theme, and that instead 
of losing interest in it he was becoming more and 
more its master through self-absorption. The new 
story pleasantly connects itself with its predecessors 
through the presence of the Marches, who are mov 
from Boston to New York, and who become the spec- 
tators of a veritable drama of human life. If one feels 
that the home element in the metropolis is not well 
brought out in “A Hazard of New Fortunes,” he m:y 
well content himself with the clear light which 1s 
thrown upon the variety of conditions here, and with 
the pathetic interest which attaches in the story to the 
inevitable struggle between those conditions. Mr. 
Howells touches the industrial question with a strong 
hand, preserving an admirable poise, eluding the 
temptation to exaggeration and denunciation, but, by a 
variety of side-lights thrown upon the problem, bring- 
ing its aspects into very clear view. Nor is the story 
lacking in that delicacy and refinement of touch, that 
subtle and varied humor, which characterized the 
earlier work of this charming writer. Altogether, in 
its combination of delicacy and strength “ A Hazard of 
New Fortunes ” not only takes its place as perhaps the 
best story Mr. Howells has written, but as containing 
the promise and potency of still stronger and more 
commanding work from his hand. 


As a rule, Americans know so little of the countries 
south of them tbat they are entirely ignorant whether 
or no there is such a thing as a South American litera- 
ture. It was doubtless with no small amount of surprise 
that many of us read the statement recently made by 
an eminent Spanish literary man that he found very 
little to interest him in the literature of the United 
States, but a great deal that was profoundly interesting 
in the literature of South America. We know far less 
of our southern neighbors on this continent than we 
know of our neighbors in Europe. Americans are now 
offered the opportunity, however, of making the ac- 
quaintance of this unkaown literature by the means of 
the translation of a very characteristic South American 
romance, Maria, by Jorge Isaacs (New York: Harper 
& Brothers). ‘This beautifully written story has all the 
strength and weakness of the type of mind and manner 
of life which it represents. The scene is laid in Colom- 
bia, and the book abounds in exquisite bits of deserip- 
tion, which bring vividly before the mind the simple 
patriarchal life, in the good-fellowship and indolence of 
which all harsh features are softened. Even slavery 
appears in its most attractive form. The story has, 
indeed, a genuine idyllic a both in the romance 
which it deseribes and in the life of which it conveys so 
charming a picture. It is a work of refinement and 
delicacy rather than of vigor and originality. The love 
story advances by almost invisible gradations. One 
resents the intrusion of a malady like epilepsy into a 
story of this kind, and yet the art of the author is so 
=— and his treatment of the theme so delicate that 

e has succeeded in conveying an impression of tragedy 
without a touch of repulsiveness. The translation is 
admirably done by Mr. Rollo Ogden, whose work in our 
own columns has often disclosed his thorough familiarity 
with South American life and with the Spanish tongue. 


Readers of The Christian Union are already familiar 
with Miss Frances C. Sparhawk’s Chronicle of Conquest, 
which was published in these columns last summer, and 
which we do not now need to describe or characterize 
at length. The value of the story lies in its clear and 
eng impressions of the different phases of the 

ndian question, especially as exhibited in the experi- 
ences and development of those Indians who are brought 
under educational influences. Miss Sparhawk has made 
a very thorough study of this side of her subject. She 
has herself been a teacher of Indian children ; she is 
thoroughly familiar with the work at Carlisle, one of 
the representative Indian schools, and she has that 
sympathy with and comprehension of the whole mat- 
ter of our relations to the Indians which peculiarly 
qualify her to speak forcefully and intelligently in their 
behalf. She wisely chose the fiction om, because 
through it she could present, in a very vital and inter- 
esting fashion, a great number of facts and many con- 
trasting types of character. Many of those who are 
interested in the Indian question, and who feel deeply 
the duty of immediate justice and of the largest intel- 
ligence in dealing with that question, are ignorant of 
the various phases which it takes on. They do not 
know how the Indian children are brought from their 
reservations to the Eastern schools ; they do not know 
what is done with them in vacation, or what openings 
are offered them here ; nor do they know what awaits 
them when they return to their people. It is these 
aspects of a complicated and many-sided problem 
which Miss Sparhawk presents in “ A Chasuiele of Con- 
quest.” (Boston : The D. Lothrop Co.) 


A dainty book in every way is Delicate Feasting, by 
Theodore Child (New York : Harper & Brothers). 
his is among the few books on the subject of eating 
Which one is tempted to read for its literary quality. 
Mr. Child’s versatility and knowledge of the customs 
and ways of the world were never seen to better ad- 
vantage than in this volume, written evidently con amore 
and with a high sense of the artistic value of the culi- 
bary art and of the art of dining. The ordinary cook- 
k is a vulgarian beside this dainty patrician volume, 
which has the air of the best society, and in which the 
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art of eating is placed, by implication at least, on a 
level with the other arts of life. Mr. Child writes 
about cooking, table manners and habits with a large 
and comprehensive view of their relation to the total- 
ity of civilization. He takes his position as the ex- 
pounder of an art which, although familiar, is not yet 
generally understood ; and while we may reject with a 
greater or less sense of repulsion the radical view which 
he takes of the use of toothpicks and mouth-bowls, we 
find him on the whvule an exceedingly entertaining 
companion. 


Dramatic Opinions is not a very apt title for the little 
book of pleasant chat about the stage and about the 
writer’s personal experience which that always charming 
actress and excellent woman, Mrs. Madge Kendal, has 
just put forth through Little, Brown & Co., of Boston. 

here has been just a little suspicion that this genu- 
inely attractive and capable actress's personality has 
been exploited a little too much with a view to adver- 
tisement, but there is certainly nothing here to which 
that criticism applies. The talk is simple, natural, and 
when most personal it is most womanly and unassum- 
ing. Anecdotes are scattered through the pages tothe 
increase of its entertaining qualities. Mrs. Kendal 
says, “I was the twenty-second child of my parents,” 
“Tom” Robertson, the author, being the eldest son 
and “ Madge” the youngest child. She also tells us 
that her father and mother, grandfather and grand- 
mother, great-grandfather and great-grandmother, 
great aunts and uncles, simple aunts and uncles, broth- 
ers, sisters, nepbews and nieces, have all been on the 
stage, and she hopes some day to see her own children 
there. 


An exceedingly graceful and attractive book, some- 
what novel both in its contents and its form, has re- 
cently come from the press of Harper & Brothers (New 
York) under the title of Pastels in Prose. The book 
contains a series of short bits of prose writing of the 
highest refinement of form. In his preface Mr. How- 
ells characterizes these selections as “ prose poems.” 
Among the writers represented in the volume are 
Théodore de Banville, Daudet, Judith Gautier, Emile 
Hennequin, and Maurice de Guérin. It would be diffi- 
cult to recall two pieces of prose writing more delicate 
and beautiful in form than the account of the death of 
a French Dauphin by Daudet and De Guérin’s “ Cen- 
taur.” ‘The selections, as a whole, impress one as pos- 
sessing a certain aerial quality of grace and elegance 
rather than a virile quality of originality and vigor, 
although the collection is not lacking in somber con- 
ceptions and bits of strong work. The volume is very 
beautifully printed, and Mr. MeVickar has supplied a 
number of appropriate illustrations. 


Few words are all we can give to Mr. Philip C. 
Friese’s Semitic Philosophy, Showing the Ultimate Social 
and Scientific Outcome of Original Christianity in its Con- 
flict with Ancient Heathenism. And yet few words can- 
not adequately comprehend his theory. The author 
aims at nothing less than the founding of a new philos- 
ophy, and the starting-point of his new system is the 
“instinctive thought.” We believe that this “ instinctive 
thought ” is really the Platonic idea or the Hamiltonian 
concept with a new name, and put, it must be confessed, 
to a new use. Language, thinks Mr. Friese, is the 
source of degradation and error to thought. Christ 
committed his doctrine, not to words, but to sensuous 
ideas, i. ¢., “instinctive thoughts.” A revival of the 
kingdom of God in Church and State must come from 
our return to this original method. Mr. Friese’s theory 
is ingenious and interesting in its ecclesiastical and 


social applications. (Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co.) 


We are glad that Professor Nettleship, of Oxford, 
has translated for us, from the French, Professor Victor 
Henry’s “ Précis.” This Short Comparative Grammar of 
Greek and Latin for Schools and Colleges is the very 
thing that the average college student needs. It isa 

ood working manual for those who have already been 
fairly grounded in the elements of Greek and of Latin 
grammar. ‘The classic tongues ought now always to be 
taught upon the basis of comparative philology. It is 
the only way to acquire a vocabulary and become free 
from galling slavery to the lexicon. Comparative 
grammar, as well as comparative lexicology of the Indo- 
European or Aryan languages, is the only rational wa 
of learning these languages. Professor Henry’s boo 
is the only thing of the kind we know which is suitable 
for the average student. (New York : Macmillan & Co.) 


The interest in Ibsen’s dramas, which just now is 
very strong in this country, as in England, has made 
the publication of these dramas almost a matter of 
necessity, and we are glad to note the appearance of a 
complete edition of [bsen’s prose work in the dramatic 
form. ‘The first volume, which bears the imprint of 
Seribner & Welford, New York, contains A League of 
Youth, The Pillars of Society, and A Doll's House, and 
the edition is to be completed in four volumes. The 
translations are made by William Archer, who 
sesses the highest qualifications for the difficult task of 
turning Ibsen’s rugged and characteristic idioms into 
English. This edition will be the first complete edi- 


tion of Ibsen’s plays in English. 


A sturdy and brave little boy is Bret Harte’s hero, 
and he is A Waif of the Plains. His adveatures after 
being lost from a prairie wagon with a little girl were 
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many and exciting. He joins in buffalo hunts, escapes 
Indians, journeys to the gold mines, and ultimately 
learns that he is the son of a famous outlaw. Asa 
story the early part of the tale is much better than the 
conclusion The author, for the most part, evinces in 
literary style all his old artistic spirit, but the end 
= hurried and careless. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
0.) 


Dr. Crosby’s book on The Seven Churches of Asia ; or, 
Worldliness in the Church, is strong and timely. He has 
avoided the pitfalls of mystical interpretation and 
millenarian theory, and shown in forcible and practical 
language the fitness of these warning epistles of the 
Apocalypse to types of modern ecclesiastical Christian- 
ity. He shows how the churches in Asia Minor were 
swept away from existence for their worldliness, and 
holds up their fate for our warning. (New York : 


Funk & Wagnalls.) 


Still another book of sketches comes from the facile 
pen of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. Stage-Land is a series 
of burlesque sketches of the Hero, Heroine, Villain, 
Comic Man, Chambermaid, ete., ete. Some of the hits 
are capital, and the sketches are bright enough, bat 
there is no little “ padding” inthem. The illustrations 
by J. Bernard Partridge catch the burlesque spirit 
admirably. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Lord Tennyson is described in a recent letter as 
still weak, but able to drive out in the sunshine, from 
which he derives much good. 

—Only Two Kinds.— Young Lady (burriedly): “I 
want a novel—something popular.” Bvok Clerk (brisk- 
ly): “Yes, miss. Which sort—wicked or vapid ?” 
—|[ Newsdealer. 

—The Italian Government will publish a iarge col- 
lection of documents bearing upon the life of Columbus 
and the early history of America. Steps have already 
beeu taken to ascertain the extent and nature of the 
material that naturally belongs in such a collection. 

—Seiior Don José Zorilla, who was crowned Poet 
Laureate of Spain a year ago, and of whom we gave 
some account at that time, has recently died, at the age 
of seventy-three. In Spain, as well as abroad, Seiior 
Zorilla is generally regarded as the foremost Spanish 
poet of the century. 

—The two sermons by the Rev. Henry van Dyke 
on “God and Little Children,” not long since printed 
in The Christian Union, and which excited great inter- 
est in our readers, as evinced by the many letters re- 
ceived by us, have just been publisbed in book form by 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co., of this city. (31.) 

—In a very extended and interesting letter to the 
“ Nation,” Miss Isabel F. Hapgood announces that she 
has declined to translate Tolstoi'’s new story, “ The 
Kreutzer Sonata,” on the ground that it is “ too frank 
and not decent ”—a phrase which she quotes from a St. 
Petersburg critic. The book deals with the marriage 
question. 

—The Rev. Dr. Behrends, of Brooklyn, has just pub- 
lished, through Charles Scribner’s Sons, a volume on 
“ The Philosophy of Preaching.” The same house also 

ublish “ Personal Creeds; or, How to Form a Work- 
ing ag 4 of Life,” by the Rev. Newman Smyth, 
and “The Nature and Method of Revelation,” by Pro- 
fessor George P. Fisher. 

—* Our Suffering Sisters ” is a little brochure that 
may be read in ten minutes’ time, but it reveals more 
truth as to unknown although widely prevalent horrors 
among the women of heathen India than has probabl 
ever been put into the same space. It may be had, 

ratis, on direct application to Mrs. G. D. Dow-Kontt, 
59 Lexington Avenue, New York City. It will in- 
spire and deepen missionary sympatby and zeal. 

—The first volume in the Longmans’ series of biog- 
raphies of Eminent Actors is “ Macready,” by William 
Archer. Other volumes already arranged for are these : 
“Garrick,” by Joseph Knight ; “ Betterton,” by R. W. 
Lowe ; “ Macklin,” by E. A. Parry ; “The Kembles,” 
by William Archer ; “ Elliston,” by Arthur B. Walkely ; 
“ The Dibdins,” by E. Rimbault Dibdin ; “ The Keans,” 
by William Archer, and “ The Mathewses,” by R. W. 

we. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. make the pleasant an- 
nouncement of a further addition to the charming 
Riverside Aldine Series, the forthcoming volume to be 
made up of selected stories from the published works 
of Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, and to be issued under the 
title of “ Tales of New England.” It is unnecessary 
to say that Miss Jewett has written of the New Eng- 
land life of to-day with a clearness of observation, a 
closeness of sympathy, and a simplicity and charm of 
manner which have made her work the delight of all 
those who care for the best English writing. 

—One of the most interesting announcements of the 
year has recently been made by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., who aunounce a new and complete edition of Mr. 
Lowell’s works to be published during the present 
year. Four volumes will be devoted to poetry, four 
to literary essays, one to political essays, and one 
to literary and political Mr. Lowell has 
cirefully revised the whole, and has added full explana- 
tury notes to the “ Biglow Papers.” ‘The edition will 
be issued in large-paper form, and limited to three hun- 
copies It is sincerely to be hoped 

t a popular edition will accom ors ily follo 
the publication of the limited edition. 


— 
| 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


By Aa TEACHER. 


The Council of the University of the City of New 
York has taken action that will be welcomed by all in- 
terested in the better preparation of teachers. The 
following extract from the minutes of the meeting wil 
explain : 7 

The School of Pedagogy of the University of the 
City of New York is established this 3d day of March, 
1890, to give higher training to persons who may have 
devoted themselves to teaching as their calling, and 
who are graduates of Colleges of Arts and Science, or 
who are graduates of Normal Schools or Colleges of 
the State of New York, or who are able to present 
testimonials of general scholarship and culture equal 
to those received by the graduates of the New York 
State Normal Schools. 

During the school year commencing October 1, 1890, 
the work in Pedagogy will be divided into five divisions, 
as follows : 

‘I. The History of Educational Thought. 

II. Methodology. 

III. The Science of Education and ome 2 

IV. School Systems, School Law, and a discussion 
of an Ideal School System. 

V. A Critical Study of Classic Educational Authors. 

Jerome Allen, Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogy, His- 
tory of Educational Thought, Methodology; E. D. 
Shimer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Pedogogy, Phi- 
losophy of Education, Psychology iu its Application to 
Pedagogy ; Edward R. Shaw, A.M., Lecturer, Critical 
Examination of Classic Educational Authors ; Addison 
B. Poland, A.M., Lecturer, School Law, An Ideal Edu- 
cational System. 


In a recent paper on “ Education as a Cure for Crime” 
Superintendent Dutton, of New Haven, has clearly 
pointed out the fact that mere training of the intellect 
will not accomplish the desired result. He believes 
that manual and industrial training will do much to 
eradicate the inherited tendencies in children. He 
says: “Education will become a curative of crime 
only as all teaching is subordinated to the one central 
aim of developing and establishing character. The 
cultivation of the body, the intellect, and the will must 
find a unity in the idea of moral completeness. All 
children must be reached. They must be reached 
early. Spontaneity and self-activity must be fostered 
at every step. Through drawing, designing, and con- 
struction, accuracy, integrity, and love of the beautiful 
are to be inculeated. The study of nature in all her 
wonderful forms, with countless lessons of God’s crea- 
tive skill and infinite love and care, is rapidly assert- 
ing its claim as the true subject-matter of teaching. 
In other words, less study of books and more of the 
world around us is needed to train the eye to see, the 
ear to hear, and to fit our youth for practical life.” 


Edueators are again indebted to the New York Col- 
lege for the Training of Teachers for the publication 
of a monograph on Manual 1, in France, by 
A. Salicis, late Inspector-General of Manual Training. 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, the President of the Col- 
lege, is constantly on the alert for material that shall 
be an aid to the professional teacher. This College is 
the first American professional college for teachers. 


The Albany State Normal School, established in 
1844, and the oldest of New York’s ten normal schools, 
has just received a new name. It is now called the 
New York State Normal College, and after 1892 the 
work will be purely professional. Dr. William J. Milne 
is its President, and is thoroughly in earnest in proving 
that there is a science and an art of teaching. The 
College is under the control of the Regents. 


The Blair Educational bill was supposed to be framed 
especially to aid the Southern States in their struggle 
for universal education; but an examination of the votes 
in the United States Senate when the bill was defeated 
shows that a larger proportion of Southern Senators 
voted against the bill than from any other section. 


The Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard Univer- 
sity has recently opened eight scholarships, $150 each, 
to graduates of State Normal Schools throughout the 
United States. The object is to give these professional 

uates an opportunity to prepare themselves for 
more advanced work in teaching. 


A new magazine has been started in Chicago by the 
American Society of Patriotic Kuowledge, called 
“ Home, School, and Nation.” Its aim is to furnish 
material for parents and teachers in the training of 
children, that they may become patriotic citizens. ie is 
edited by Bishop Samuel Fallows, D.D. 


The National Bureau of Education has just sent out 
Circular of Information No. 1, for 1890, “ The History 
of Federal Aid to Higher Education in the United 
States,” by Frank W. Blackmer, Ph.D. This volume 
of 343 pages furnishes mach valuable information in a 
compact form that educators have been unable to obtain. 


What is known in Wisconsin as the “ Bennett Law,” 
and about which there has been so much recent discus- 
sion, may be briefly stated as follows: All children 
shall attend some school in which instruction is given 
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in the English lan . The object of the law was to 
compel a knowledge of English in preference to any 


other language. 


In his recent report Superintendent Brand, of Pater- 
son, N. J., says: “ Manual training includes all the 
processes of education in which the hand and mind co- 
operate in expression.” 


The Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citi- 
zenship is carrying on a course of six lectures in the 
Old South Meeting-House on Monday evenings. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOME ANSWERS. 


We have received several answers differing from 
those given by us to the questions propounded by 
ourselves in the editorial “ What is Your Answer ?”” 
in our issue of April 17. One or two of these we 
give below in full; others are condensed : 


DR. PARKHURST’S VIEW. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have read with a great deal of interest and satis- 
faction the little catechism which you have arranged 
and published in The Christian Union on the matter of 
religious instruction in schools. In view of the fact 
that you have invited criticism, I am sure you will not 
think it audacity on my part that I venture to suggest 
a modification of one of your answers; viz., to the 
question, “Can the State do this without teaching re- 
ligion ?” your answer is : “ It cannot ; for purity, truth, 
honesty, are the very essentials of religion.” N ow, my 
view of the relation between ethics and religion is prob- 
ably different from your own ; but I should prefer to 
see the question answered somewhat as follows, viz. : 
It cannot ; for religion is the soil in which purity, 
truth, honesty, grow their roots. 

C. H. ParKHurRSsT. 


ANOTHER VIEW. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The object of secular education is to prepare men 
and women for secular affairs in this life, and that 
of wn, 30 education is to prepare them for religious 
duties looking toward a future life. The one should 
be taught by the State, and the other by the Church. 

Because purity, truth, and honesty may be essentials 
of religion it does not follow that, should the State teach 
these, it would be teaching religion any more than sec- 
tarianism, for the peculiarities of the different denomi- 
nations are held by each to be “truths.” Neither does 
it follow that the teaching of these by the State is 
teaching religion but not sectarianism because there are 
pure, honest, and truthful men in all the different de- 
nominations ; for there are, so far as this world goes, 
pure, truthful, and honest men of no denomination, and 
consequently, if the former fact proves that such teach- 
ing can be had without the State’s becoming sectarian, 
the latter fact proves that it can be had without the 
State’s becoming religious. If, however, by purity, 
truth, and honesty is meant all these terms imply in a 
Scriptural sense, then for the State to undertake the 
teaching of them would be for it to relieve the Church 
entirely of its work, or, by assuming the same work, 
co-operate with the Church in its efforts, and thus unite 
Church and State ; for truth, as revealed in the Bible, 
makes men free indeed, and in this it is declared that 
the pure in heart shall see God. The State would thus 
undertake the salvation of souls. But is this its business? 
If so, what is the Church for ? 

Faith in God is the very first essential of genuine 
religion (Heb. xi., 6). But the State can teach purity, 
truthfulness, and honesty without teaching faith in 
God ; therefore it can teach these without teaching re- 
ligion. God wants willing worshipers, and wants such 
only. The Christian Union uttered a grand truth a 
few years ago when it said, “ Where legal enact- 
ment begins, moral suasion ends.” This should not 
be forgotten. W. A. Cotcorp. 

CREEK, Mich. 


NO RELIGION NOT SECTARIAN! 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

This whole article is based, it seems to me, on an 
erroneous view as to the proper functions of govern- 
ment, especially in our own country. It is the business 
of the government of a republic, as distinguished from 


that of a monarchical or paternal government, to govern » 


as little as possible and to leave the individual citizen 
to develop himself. The object of State education, there- 
fore, is to give a man mental tools sufficient to prevent 
his becoming a burden on the State. What is most 
necessary for this end? That the State should furnish, 
at the lowest cost to the taxpayer, these tools. They 
should be thoroughly good, but no more. What is next 
necessary ? That the State should establish trade 
schools where mechanical trades may be learned and the 
American be no longer deprived of his birthright at the 
dictation of trades-unions of foreigners. These schools 
might be in part self-supporting. 

hy has the State a right to impose taxation in order 
to maintain public education? Your answer yields too 
much. For if prosperity is the motive for education, 


‘do not follow his example. 
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any other expense that tends to that result is justified— 
bonus to inventors, a protective tariff. Can the State 
educate men in honesty, truthfulness, and purity, in 
short in religious teachings—which is what your ques- 
tion means—without becoming sectarian? It cannot. 
There is no such thing as pure religion in distinction from 
sectarianism. The pure religion of one body of believers 
is sectarianism to another. Does any one imagine, 
for instance, that six each of the most learned Protest. 
ants, Romanists, and Jews could draw up a code which 
all should unite in recommending for use in public 
schools, or that the beliefs of one of these bodies would 
not be denounced as sectarian by the others? *,* 


NOT NECESSARILY RELIGIOUS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Let me answer one of your Socratic questions to 
which I think you have given a wronganswer. Q. Can 
the State do this without teaching religion ? A. Itean; 
for purity, truth, honesty, are essentials of good men, 
and these are not necessarily religious. 


Daron, O. O. B. Hayes. 


Other correspondents express in different ways 
much the same ideas as those given above. We 
comment on the correspondence editorially else- 
where. 


THE WINE QUESTION AGAIN. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In partial reply to J. W. L.’s question about the use 
of something else than fermented wine at the Lord’s 
Supper, let me say that the matter can be simplified 
by leaving out of view such things as grape jelly, raisin 
water, etc.,and considering only the use of the ex- 
pressed juice of the grape not fermented. This is 
surely the “ fruit of the vine,” and for its use at table 
has the authority of both Old and New Testaments 
quite as much as fermented wine. I do not care to 
enter into the “two wine” controversy here. But | 
have not seen it proved that Christ used fermented 
wine when he instituted the Supper. The point is not 
a serious one. He did use unfermented bread, but we 
Suffice it that he took 
what was provided for the Passover supper. | 
think, then, that no serious change is made in the 
sacrament’s universal form. The element is the same 
—the “fruit of the vine.” For the actual change 
there are weighty reasons: 1. The spiritual welfare of 
reformed drinkers. There are many such in our churches. 
They have been “ saved as by fire.” They are in mor- 
tal peril if they touch a drop of fermented drink, even 
a light wine. They must, therefore, pass the cup. Is 
it right to deprive them of it when they may take freely 
of the refreshing, unhurtful juice of the grape? 2. We 
are trying to bring up our children not only to be tem- 
perate, but abstinent. Some of them inherit depraved 
appetites from drinking parents. Can we place an 
intoxicant to their lips without peril? 3. To many not 
in danger, the fumes of fermented liquor in the house 
of are offensive, the taste unpleasant. Of the 
possible quality of wines sometim¢s used I will not now 
speak. 4. On the other hand, the flavor of unfer- 
mented grape wine is pure, fresh, and of the grape, as 
no other can be. Persons used to alcohol do not always 
like it, but I think a congregation “ raised ” upon it 
would reject a fermented wine. If the preservation 
of a “type” is wanted, I am sure the pure blood of 
the grape is a better one than that which has undergone 
alcoholic change. 

As to the extent to which this wine is used I have no 
figures. I speak from an experience of eight or ter 
— of its use in a village church where it was adopted 

or the reasons given above. We had several communi- 
cants who had been rescued from drunkenness. For some 
time we bought the wine put up in bottles. Afterward 
we made it ourselves in the grape season, putting up 4 
a supply. The grapes were simmered till the skins 

urst, then pressed through a bag, the juice boiled and 
skimmed, and put up in fruitcans. No sugar was used, 
as with the bottled article, and there was no trouble in 
keeping. The cost was a trifle, aside from labor. 
believe many churches have adopted this wine, judging 
from the various circulars I have seen from those who 
make it a business to prepare it. Here in Albany the 


First Reformed uses it, and I think others. 
W. H.C. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 


The annual sermon before the Society will be 
reached this year by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., 
in the Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, Brook- 
evening, May 4, 1890, at half past seven 
o’clock. 

The sixty-second annual meeting of the Society will 
be held in the chapel of the Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry 
Street, New York City, Monday, May 5, 1890, at 9 
o’clock P.M., when the reports of the year will be sub 
— the usual business transacted, and addresses 

e. 

Life Directors, Life Members, and all friends of the 
Society are invited to be present. 

W. C. Srirt, Secretary. 


—The General Assembly of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church will meet on the 15th of next month 
Nashville, N.C. The opening sermon will be preached 
by the retiring moderator. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AC. McClurg & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Russia: Its People and Its 


Literature. 
By Parvo Bazan. Translated from 
the tO by Fanny Hate GARDINER. 
12mo, $1.25. 


riginally 
given in the form of page before the Spanish Athe- 
y 


authors and scholars of Spain. The essays received 
such hearty recognition that they were soon issued ip 
book form ; and they now appear for the first time in 
an English translation. The work is one that must 
challenge attention in any spamey for ita deep criti- 
cal insight, wide historical knowledge, and charming 
style. 


A Short History of Mexico. 
By Arntuur H. 16mo, $1.00. 


This is a compact work, covering the whole ground 
of Mexican history in a single volume. inning 
with the earliest Aztec civilization in Mexico, it gives 
an ep.tome of all that is clearly known regarding that 
somewhat cloudy but ever fascinating period of his- 
tory ; sketches rapidly and clearly the events of the 
Spanish Conquest; details the rise and fall of the 

iret and Second Empires, culminating in the death 
of Maximilian, and ends with Mexico as a Republic. 


Raphael; 


Or, Pages of the Book of Life at Twenty. 
From the French of ALPHONSE DE LA- 


MARTINE. Laurel Crowned Tales. 16mo, 


gilt top, $1.00. 


This dreamy, imaginative, poetic tale bas lonz been 
known as one of the purest gems of French literature. 
American readers will be delighted to welcome an 
English translation of ** Raphael” in this most fas- 
tidious edition. It is a worthy continuation of the 
series which contains Johnson's ** Raseelas”’ and 
Laboulaye’s ** Abdallah.”’ 


A Foreign Match. 
Bicor (Mary Healy). 16mo, 


Mme. Bigot (Mary Healy), who is known through 
her charmiog little story. ** A Mere Caprice,”’ whic 
when written in French. received the bigh honor of 
being ** crowned "’ by the French Academy, has writ- 
ten another brilliant short story, with the title “A 
Foreign Match.”’ This story, like the fermer, is a 
tale of Parisian life, and treats of the perils and dan 
gers of American heiresses abroad. It is simple io 
construction, is easily followed, and abounds in : 
lant passages and dramatic situations. 


A Winter Holiday in Summer 


Lands. 
By Jackson. Illustrated. 


limo, $1.25. 


A pleasantly written and easily read short book of 
travels. The author, with a small party of friends, 
made a wioter excursion to Cuba, thence to Mexico, 
returning overland. H+r stayin Cuba and Mexico 
was of uncom non interest, and the descriptions of 
life and society in these romantic places are given in 
vein, with apt feminine touches and play- 

it. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of the price by the Pudlishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago. 


A ROMANCE OF THE HEAVENS. 


URANIE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF 


CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 


By MARY J. SERRANO, 


Translator of ** Marie Bashkirtseff : The Journal of a 
Young Artist,” etc., ete. 


Paper, 50 Cents. Extra Cloth, 75 Cents. 


This volume by the lead astronomer of France 
as made the sensation of t ear in Paris. Itisa 

ether fantastical, it has such an air of realit 

fiom it that there is no disbelieving it. The book A 

und to attract the attention of all lovers of the 
romantic, and will hold its own with the popular 

ag nings of Jules Verne, though it is more of a 
novel than is anything written by that author. 


REV. J. G. WOOD. 


The Life of Rev. J. G. Wood, Clergyman, Naturalist, 
and Author. By Rev. Taropors Woop. lIvol., 
8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 


If the life of Rev. J. G. W 

3. Wood has as many readers 

4 the man and his work have admirers, the publish- 
_ ask no more. His biographer follows him 
eh the day of his birth until his death, and traces 
se erowth of his love of out-of-door pursuits from its 
lest ~ pay to the end. E one who loves 


will 
most ardent lh aaa in this life of one of her 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 


MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF 
Tue Journan or a Youno ARTIST. 
Translated by Mary J. SzrRano. 
ve months. Rverybody is within 
Ask for Cassell’s 25-cent Edition. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


If a book come from the heart, it will contrive to reach 


other hearts. —CARLYLE. 
4 h e S u ™m ™m e r Beginning with 


The May Number. 


During the summer months THE CENTURY MAGAZINE will publish a great 
variety of seasonable articles, devoting unusual space to fiction, travel and adven- 
ture. In addition to its serials there will be a profusion of SHORT ILLUSTRATED 
STORIES, presenting a most attractive programme for vacation reading. 


The Anglomaniacs,—., brief novel of New York society, written 
by an anonymous author and illustrated by Dana Gibson,— will begin in an 
early number, and continue during four months. 


Adventures of War Prisoners,—a number of papers by 


Union and Confederate soldiers, descriptive of their prison experiences. 


These 


are in the strictest sense stories of adventure. 
intense interest have ever appeared in THE CENTURY. 


Other Notable Features will be an article on “ Track Athletics,” 
by Walter Camp, illustrated from instantaneous photographs; “Little Venice,” 
a vacation novelette; “A Provencal Pilgrimage,” illustrated by Pennell; ‘* Lon- 
don Polytechnics and People’s Palaces’’; English Cathedrals (St. Paul’s, West- 
minster, etc.); “American Cliff Dwellings”; “The Single Tax,” by Henry 
George and Edward Atkinson ; the conclusion of Jefferson’s Autobiography and 
“Friend Olivia’; and much else of more than ordinary interest. 


will be issued May rst. 


It contains ‘‘Was Either the Better Soldier?” and “‘ Which was the 


Better Army?” two articles of the greatest interest to Union and Confederate soldiers as well 


as to civilians. 


There are also a number of martial articles, stories and poems appropriate to 


Memorial Day; among the contributors being Walt Whitman, Brander Matthews and others. 
é “*The Women of the French Salons” begins in this number, the illustrations accompanying this 


highl 


interesting series being among the most striking features of THe CENTURY’S summer 


months. George Kennan contributes ‘‘ Blacked Out,” a paper describing the methods of the 
Russian Press Censor. Other contents of the May Century include two papers on Mane Bash- 


kirtseff, with new portraits, and en 
icle on poultry raising; several articles on 


vings of several of her pictures; a profusely illustrated art- 
Washington, illustrated by hitherto unpublished portraits 


and relics; Cole's prey Joseph Jefferson in Australia; brief papers on Consciousness, 


Theodore O’ Hara, an 


and others; and the usual departments. The May Century is for sa 


Price, 35 cents. 


THE MAY CENTURY. - 


the Arid Lands; three short stories; poems by Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
e 


by dealers everywhere. 


THE SUMMER CENTURY— May to November (six 
months)—will be sent by the publishers, post-paid, to 
any address, upon receipt of $2.00. 


THE CENTURY CO. 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


Current and Vital Topics. 


Midnight Talks at the Club. 


Reported by Amos K. Fiske. lémo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.00. 


Free discussions on Temperance, Sunday Observ- 
ance, Superstition and Worship. Political Immoral- 
ity. Religion and Dogma, the Scriptures, Toleration 
and Faith, etc. 


The Human Mystery in Hamlet. 


An Attempt to Say an Unsaid Word. With Sug- 
gestive Parallelisms from the Elder Poets. By 
Martin W. Cooxs, A.M. Cloth, gilt top, $1. 
* Full of new and most absorbing matter.’’— Apple- 
ton Morgan. 


“The latest word on this fascinating problem.’’— 
Christian Union. 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Works. 


“ Patriotic Adiresses"’ (1850-1885), $2; Ser- 
mons,”’ 4 vols., $1.50 each; ** Norwood,” $1.25; 
“Evolution and Religion,’’ $1.50; ** Comforting 
Thoughts,” 75c. and $1; Royal Truths,”’ $1; 
* Beecher as a Humorist,’’ $1; etc. 


Lyman Abbott's Signs of Promise 
mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

** His words thrill with the currents of hope, born of 

a survey of the past and making contact with the un- 

seen future. ... Strong, helpful, and euggestive, 

and reveal the true prophet.’’— The Critic, New York. 


The Gospel Commentary : 


The Four Gospels Interwoven into a Single Nar- 
rative, accompanied by 2.400 Notes, Original and 
Belected from 342 Authors. By J. R. Gitmore 
and Lyman Assort, D.D. New revised edition. 
840 pp., cloth, red edges, $1.50. 


*,* The above books are sold by all booksellers, or mailed by the publishers. 


An Appeal to Pharaoh. 


A Radical Solution of the Negro Question, by vol- 
uatary assisted Emigration, and Colonization in 
Africa. l6mo, cloth, $1.00. 


** Debated in a most incisive and convincing man- 
ner. ... The author is clearly a seer of a type rare 
nowadays, and he handles his subject wisely.’’"— 
Henry M. Stanley. 


** Written in a fascinatingly clear atyle by some one 
who has studied the problem long and carefully, and 
who has clear convictions and the courage of them. 
. « We radically dissent from his conclusions.”’— 
Christian Union. 


An Appeal to Casar. 


A Plea for National aid in educating National 

voters. By Atsion W. Tovrets. With tables 
and vignettes. lé6mo, cloth, $1.25. 

** Remarkable power of clear, temperate, judicious, 

and effective reasoning.’’— Congregationalist, Boston. 


“ We would not deny its reasonable and statesman- 
like character.’’— The Nation. 


Tourgee’s Story of an Epoch. 


The famous novels of Slavery, War, Reconstruc- 
tion, the New 8 uth, and a Northern winter. 
**Hot Plowshares,"’ Figs and Thistles,” “A 
Royal Gentleman,” A Fool’s Errand,” Bricks 
Without Straw,”’ $1.50 each; *‘John Eax and 
Other Tales,”’ * Black Ice,”’ $1.25 each. Seven 
volumes in a box, $10. 

Tourette is, as a prominent New England r 
called him, “ romancist, sage, publicist, politician, 
and philosopher in one—a rare combination.”” He 
has knowledge, uncommon common-sense, discretion, 


shrewd wit, rollicking humor, a mastery of the subtie 
elements of romance, and an extraordi- 


pathos and 
nary gift of graphic description and narration. 
Senl for our Catalogue of 


Choice American Books. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, N. Y. 


CH Our line of high-class Subscription Publications offers a business to ladies and qatenen of 
invite 


education. Natural ability preferred lo experience. 


Correspondence invited. 


The Old ’Forty-Niner 


has told his story of the Gold Seekers of 
forty years ago, and a wonderful story it is. 
Agents Wanted .—Don’t miss it ; write at once to 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


VACATION WORK. 


WANTED — Five Students, collegiate or theo- 
logical, to engage ia a new light work, promising a 
fair remuneration. Address, immediately, 

G., No. 11 East I7th Street, New York. 


$75,00 to $250.00 A MONTH ror 


ferred 
ho furnish a horse and give their whole time to 
the busii pare moments may profitably em- 


the 
Af and cities. 
SOHNBON & CO.-1,00 Main Bt., Richmond, Va. 


Those answering an advertisement will 


Advertisement in The C. 


[)opp, MEAD & ((OMPANY'S 


(COLUMN =~ 


“ [TS it Mr. Stockton’s engaging man- 

ner which makes him so delight- 
ful?” asks the New York “ Times.” 
“You seem to be taken at once into 
his confidence. His perfect ingenu- 
ousness disarms all suspicion. You 
must trust him implicitly. You have, 
as it were, his personal assurance. 
Other people write books as if they 
were traps. You see the bait, the 
pitfall, the hidden spring; but when 
Mr. Stockton ‘lays to get you,’ you 
walk right in, and the catching of you 
is so pleasing ! 

“Mr. Stockton’s humour is of a 
very delicate kind. It has a pliancy 
of its own. It does not attempt dis- 
play. There are no gags in Mr. Stock- 
ton’s stories. It is to misunderstand 
him to break into loud guffaws, but 
you smile all over. It is the better 
because it is intellectual and yet ap- 
preciable by those who do not care 
to find out what it is that amuses 
them. It is its originality—a purely 
American originality which is better 
understandable by American readers 
than by any other race.” 

All this is apropos of a review of 
his new book, “The Stories of the 
Three Burglars” (12mo, cloth, $1, 


/ paper, 50 cents; Dodd, Mead & Com- 


pany, publishers). Of his other new 
book issued by the same house, uniform 
in style, size, and price with the fore- 
going, and entitled “The Great War 
Syndicate,” the New York “ Tribune”’ 
says : 

“In his account of the notable doings 
of the great war syndicate, Mr. Stock- 
ton has achieved an admirable piece of 
what may be termed realistic fooling. 
The wildest of notions are made to 
appear perfectly plausible in this story, 
and when the reader lays down the 
book it is apt to appear to him, at 
least for some minutes, entirely reason- 
able and practicable to carry on war 
in the ways so soberly described here. 
The idea of a corporation undertaking 
to make war and guarantee peace 
within a given time is in itself so new 
as to be fascinating, and the manner in 
which the great war syndicate goes 
about its business tends to keep up and 
strengthen the illusion. There really 
is a good deal of clever invention in 
the sketch, the ‘crabs’ with which 
the propellers and rudders of the 
British ironclads are twisted out of 
them, leaving them helpless hulls, 
being a brilliant if not especially prac- 
tical conception. Of course the syndi- 
cate had to own a special new explo- 
sive, the powers of which, as illus- 
trated by Mr. Stockton, easily surpass 
the most audacious excursions of the 
scientific imagination. Before an ex- 
plosive capable of annihilating a large 
stone fortress utterly by a simple shell, 
and blowing a hole in the sea clear to 
the bottom, a huadred fathoms down, 
it is obvious that the naval force of 
Great Britain must bow. A war syn- 
dicate with such trumps in its hand 
could not but take every trick. It is 


a clever and amusing extravaganza.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VOL. 41, NO. 18. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘A good book praises itself.” 


G. P. Putnam’ s Sons, 
27 and 29 W. 23d St., N.Y. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Nelson, and the Naval Su- 
premacy of England. By W.CLaRK 
RussE.t, author of ** The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor,’’ ** The Life of William Dam- 


pier,” ete. 12mo, fully illustrated. 
Cloth extra, $1 50 
Half-bound, uncut a gilt top, 1 75 


Large paper, uncut edges (planned 
for extra illustrations; but 250 
copies printed), 3 

(Nearly Ready.) 


Curiously enough, no one of the previous biogra- 
phers of Nelson had any personal koowledze of the 
sea, and Bo ihey, whose memoir has +h wna the most 
enduring pularity of all, was prubably entireiy 
ignorant of nautical matt. rs. 

Mr. Russe.l’s narrative,«on the other hard, while 
carefully studied as to the facts and the history, is as 
breezy and as briny and as full of ttirring incitents 
and dramatic situations as any of the best of his 

stories 

The “+ Nelson ” forms the initial volume of the new 

series, ** Heroes of the Nations.’’ whicn will be under 
the editorial suverveion of Evelyn Abbott, M.A., 
of Ballivl Culle <e, Oxford. 

A 


The Story of Russia. By W. R. 
MorrFiLt, of Oriel College, Oxford. Very 


fully illustrated. 12mo, . $1 50 


This volume (No. XXVIII in the Story of the Na- 
tions Series) is particularly pertinent at the pres+nt 
time, when the attention of the civilized world is 
directed to the mighty Empire of the Kast and its 

tern Questions. The narrative covers the history 
of the development of the country from the little 
Grand Duchy of Muscovy, in the fifteeuth cent ry. 
to Spe present Em ,ire with its hundred million in- 
itants. 


A Romanee at the Antipodes. 
By Mrs. R. Dun DovGtass. 16mo, 
cloth, $1 00 

A clever story of re life. 


The Trials of a Country Par- 
son. By Aveustus Jessorp, D.D., au- 
thor of ** Arcady,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth ex- 
tra, uniform with ** Arcady”’’ and ** The 
Coming of the Friars,’’ $1 75 


An Introduction to English 
Economic History and Theory. By 
W. J. Asuury, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford; Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Toronto. 
Part 1.—The Middle Ages. 12mo, pp. 
xiii, + 227, $1 50 
The Manor and Village Community ; Mer- 
chant and Craft Guilds ; Economic Theories 
and Legislation. 


“Mr. Ashley’s treatment of his subject and evi- 
dently faithful and thorough investigation of the 
sources of information speak eloquently for his schol- 
arship. and will render his work, when c mpleted, an 
unusually valuable and int~resting addition to ecv- 
nomic history.’’— Boston Post. 


prospectus ol the series sent on application. 


*,* List of Spring Publications sent on ap- 
plication. 


oughton, Miftin & 
Co.s New ew Looks. 


Robert Bro Browning: 
Personalia. 


By Epmunp Gossr. 16mo, 75 cents. 


A book of rare value and interest, by one 
of the most judicious of living English writers. 


Matthew Calbraith Perry. 


A Typical American Naval Officer. By 
Grirris, D.D., au- 
thor of ** The Mikado’s Empire,” “ The 
Lily Among Thorns,” ete. 
tion. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 32.00. 


Liberal Living upon Nar- 
row Means. 


By CuristinE TERHUNE Herrick. $1.00. 


A distinet addition to the kitchen library, 
containing many useful hints, and receipts 
clearly expressed and tested by careful trial. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receti,t of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


ll EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, New 


Those answering an advertisement wiil 
confer a favor upon the Adveriiser and 
Publisher by stating that tor saw the 
Advertisement in The Christ ian Union. 


filment of the coming of Christ.” Fol- 


New Edi- beautif 


A very notable book. 
— Brooklyn Eagle. 


God 
His World. 


AN IN TERPRETATION, 


Book I, From the he Beginning Book II. 

The Incarnation. Book IIL. The Divine 

Human Fellowship. Pp. xli., 270. Post 

kvo, Cleth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 

$1.25. New Edition now ready. 

A book which, if we mistake not, 
has a work to perform in the spiritual 
field not unworthy to be compared with | * 
that which * Eece Homo” wrought in 
the sphere of practical Christianity. 
—Evangelist, NV. Y. 

A prose poem, in fact, inspired by 
reverence fot God and religion, and 
which traces from the dawn of his- 
tory “ the prophecy, antetype, and ful- 


lowing what he considers a regular 
law of human development, he con- 
structs a theistic system which wil! 
fascinate some readers and interest 
many more, who may not necessarily 
accept his opinions. It is a purely 
individual treatise, in no respect con- 
troversial, in which Christ takes the 
central place both in the Gospel rev- 
elation and in all true explication of 
nature and society.—N. Y. Sun. 

A book of ideas, a thoroughly hon- 
est book—a book,in short, such as 
does not appear every day, and which 
becomes the more inspiring, helpful, 
and comforting the more one enters 
into it.—Churchman, N. Y. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


The above work it for sale bu all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Harper & BrorTuers, postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mezx- 
ico, on receipt of the price. 


A new Sunday-School Musie Book, by J. H. 

and J. H. RosEcRaAns. 
ull of fresh, new songs that will captivate 
the lovers of Sunday-school singing. 

Price, 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen, not pre- 
paid ; $30 per 100, not prepaid. A sample 
co y sent for 25 cents. 

der, call the attention of your Superin- 
tendent or Music Leader to this new book. 


FILLMORE BROS., 185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 711 Broadway, New York, 


R. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Av- 
enue, cer Thirty-ninth St.. New Vuork, usesa 
v ineral plate for the insertiou of artificial teeth that is 


utifu:i in *»ppea:ance and prevents any unpleasant 
and dangerous eff scts as in the case of ruvber plates. 


SPRING ISSUES. 


Books sent postpaid upon receipt of catalogue price. 
STUDI ES IN LUKE’S GOSPEL. 


Second By Rev. 8. Robinson, 
12mo, 321 Dp. , Clot Ry cl.th back, 50 
For the 8 mber, inclusive. 


oo the’ balf of Luke's Gos 
like the first, will be found a welcome help te — 
school teachers, and full of suggestions to al 


IMAGO CHRISTI: The tan of 
Jesus Chriat. By Rev. James Stalker, A. eather 
of ** Life of 8t. "etc 12mo. 

A fresh portraiture of our Lord in his re a 
the h me, tne state, the church, io soc ety, asa friend, 
a worker, etc. Ap uncommonly rich volume. 


AROUND THE WICKET GATE. 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. lémo. 104 pp. Illustrated. 
oth, 75 cents. 
Appeals and helps from this prince of preachers, to 
induce lingerers to knock at once at mercy’s gate. 


THE PRODIGAL SON. By Prof. 
Geo. B. Willcox, D.D. I2mo. 112 pages. Cloth, 30 
cents; gilt, 9» cents. 

A sear hing analysis and exposition of this chief of 
our Lord’s parables, with an iustructive portraiture 
of Christ s claims and methods as the great Teacher. 


CHRISTIE’S NEXT THINGS. By 
Minnie E. Kenney, author of Mre. Morse’s Girls.” 
l2mo. 23pp. $l. 

A bright and cheery book, recounting the efforts 
and rewards of a = A of ‘girls wh who took for their 
motto, ** Due the nexte thynge.”’ 


STEPHEN VANE’S By 
Adelaide L. Rouse. 12mo. 393 pp. 
A capital story for young peop e, new 
z is the experience of a Southern orphan girl in- 
rusted to her father’s college friend in New — 
It runs through the late war, and is not only 
ive, but as interesting as a romance. 


A MISSIONARY TWIG. By Emma 
L. Burnett. mo. 199 pp. 90 cents. 

A story of a mission-band of young girls, their 
ardor in the work, contagious and increasing even 
during their summer outing. An 


HOW sO GROW. By Mre E. 
Brown. 6mo. 68pp. Paper, | cloth 30 cta. 
A helpf ao: for the youngest gest who lo ve the 
Saviour. 


American Tract Society, 


150 NASSAU ST. and 3044 FOURTH AV., New York. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Rocnestrer, N.Y., 93 State St. 
Cuicaco, 122 Wabash Av. Cincinnati, 176 Elm Bt. 


HCONTENTS: 


Z CO-OPERATIVE HOME WIN- a 
e NING—Some Practical Results of 

Building and Loan Associations. < 
IN By W.A. Lixn. 16 Illustrations. 


BARBIZON AND MILLET. fx] 
Part 1. Superbly illustrated. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE CITIZEN 
SERIES II.—As a User of the 
Public Streets. By Francis 
LynpE STEetTson. 

THE THEATRES OF JAPAN. O 
By T. J. NAKAGAWA. Illustrated 
by Japanese artists. 


CORINNE. By Evcene Scuvyier. 
GLIMPSES OF NAPOLEON. By 


[x] CLARENCE Demina. 
H, Pye. 

THE POINT OF VIEW (Depart- 
A. etc., etc. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. fy, 

BOOKS, RARE, 
MI LL] t CURIOUS & CURRENT, 
INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 
81 CHAMBERS STREET, 


7, SHORT STORIES, and the Serial <Q 
ment). Poems by Hay, 
LEGGAT BROS.’ 
ON HAND. 
oF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
Three Doors West of City Hall Park. New Yorx Crrv. 


Ready May Ist, 


“In the Valley.’’ Illustrated by 
FRANK DempsTER SHERMAN, and 
Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. GRAND HOLIDAY 
1890. 


WINNOWED SONGS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By IRA D. 


SANKEY. 


One of the largest and most useful collections of NEW and SELECTED songs for 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS ever published in a single volume. 


224 pages. 39 cents per copy in any quantity ; single copies for examination, by mail, on receipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


74 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Studies in Hegel’s Philosophy 
of Religion, 
WITH AN APPENDIX ON CHRIS. 
TIAN UNITY IN AMERICA. By 
J. Maceripe Srerrert, D.D., Profes- 
sor of Ethics and Apologetics in the 
Seabury Divinity School. 12mo, cloth, 
Price, $2.00, 


Il. 
The Spiritual Sense of Dante's 


Divina Commedia.’ 
By WiiuraM T. Harris, LL.D. Square 
16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 
III. 


Aminta: A Modern Life 


Drama. 
By Corneuivs O’Brien, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Halifax. i6mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.00. 


For sale by all booksellers; or any volume sent by 
ma lon receipt of price. 


1,3 & 5 Bonn Srreet, NEw York. 


CAN YOU AFFORD TEN CENTS A DAY FOR 


A LIBRARY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, 


In Eleven Elegant Large Octavo Volumes, 
with over 6,000 Pages, Handsomely Il- 
lustrated with 160 Full-page Portraits, 

COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAN and ELLEN 
Mackay HutcHinson ? 

This is all this great work will cost you, and it con- 
tains the cream of American Literature from the 
earliest writings—1]607—to the present date. Nearly 
three thousand selections arranged chronologically, 
over twelve hundred authors quoted, a succinct biog- 
raphy of each author, and an exhaustive topical 
index. This is a great National work, and, in or- 
der that it may be in every American home, we de- 
liver the eleven volumes on receipt of $3.00, and 
collect the remainder at the rate of $3.00 per month, or 


TEN CENTS A DAY. 


The press, eminent scholars, and literary men unani 
mously pronounce this work one of the most interest- 
ing and important ever issued for the American pub 
lic. If you can succeed in interesting five of your 
friends, and send us their orders on the above basis, 
we will give you 


- A SET OF THE WORES FREE. 


Write at once for full particulars, circulars, etc. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO. 
3 East 14th Street, N. Y. City. 


May Flowers—OF Song 


FOR SCHOOLS: 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS. 


(35 cts. ; $3 60 dozen.) 8 pages of simple explanations 
and 138 new and selected songs for gene singing. 
This httle book is being received with much favor. 


Kindergarten Chimes. ($125) Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Good manual, and fine collection. 
Kindergarten and Primary school Songs. 
(30 cts. ; $3.00 doz.) Menard. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones. ($2.00) 
iker and Jenks 
Gems for Li tle "ian (30 cts. ; $3.00 doz.) 
ymes an Osgood. 
songs. (20 ctse.; $1. Board- 


Get th them all! They are most delightful books! 


Also try the sweet little Cantatas: 


Kingdom of Mother Goose. (25 cts.; $2.28 
doz) Mrs. Boardman 
Rainbow Festival. (20 cts.; $1 80 doz.) Levis. | 
whe Esilles Cock Robin? (40 cts. ; $3.0 doz. 
cts.. $3 doz.; Buok 2, 


SONG MANUA 


Ges. B ok 3, High—50 cts., $4 80 doz ). By En- 
These are the newest od best books ks for 
oe note reading in schools. 


Send for lists and descriptions. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. ¥- 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


BY A LADY OF Mrs. M. W. KETCHAY, 


EXPERIENCE. 
Best of references. | 106 West 42d Street, 
New Cirr. 


Send for circulars. 


HE * NEW * HANDY # BINDER 
FOR * YOUR FILE OF THE: 
CHRISTIAN * UNION * WILL 
BF + MAILED « TO * YOU * ON 
RESEIPT OF * 75 * 
* ADDRESS « THE CHRISTIAN # 
UNION, * NO. * 30 * LAFAYETTE 
PLACE, * NEW * YORK. * 
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Motto for the Week: 


“Jt is time for the Gospel of Recreation.” 


Between Us. 


VERY city in America has a 
\) tired pastor who needs a long 
vacation, and to whom a six 
weeks’ tour in Europe would be 
a boon beyond price. The Chris- 
= tian Union appreciates the value 
of recreation, and offers to-day the 
means by which a stirring congrega- 
tion in any fairly prosperous com- 
munity may send its pastor abroad 
without any direct outlay. Every three dollars invested 
in a year’s subscription to this paper is an investment 
that pays. So our readers testify, with welcome itera- 
tion and emphasis. To place The Christian Union in 
two hundred new families would be an enterprise 
worth undertaking for its own sake. To do it, and thus 
secure a’restful, inspiring vacation for an honored 
pastor, is to bless in many directions, and be twice 
blessed, at least, yourself. 


* 


The principal thing I want to say in connection with 
this vacation offer is that, to be effective, action must 
be prompt. The time for a clergyman’s vacation is in 
the summer. The most desirable of the personally 
conducted tours leave New York between June 1 and 
August 1. The work of canvassing and making pre- 
liminary arrangements cannot be done in a day or a 
week. All possible facilities and aid will be afforded 
from this office. But there will unquestionably be a 
rush of correspondence, and The Publisher’s Desk will 
be crowded with business. Therefore, and finally, be 
prompt and work rapidly. 

* 


* 

Let me whisper in the ear of the subscriber to whom, 
by reason of his location, the securing of so many new 
subseribers seems a hopeless task, that The Christian 
Union Vacation Idea includes other announcements to 
be made later. Shorter and less expensive tours cover- 
ing some of the attractive points in our own country are 
under consideration, and there will be opportunity for 
all who wish to go to work hopefully. Liberal payment 
will be made for every new subscriber secured under this 
offer, whether the whole number is reached or not. It 
is also proposed to extend the offer te include college 
presidents, professors, and teachers in any school. 

* * 
* 

The vote against column rules continues to roll in 
like a tidal wave. Not a single subscriber except the 
one who raised the question has voted in their favor. 
Since the readers, the publisher, and the editors agree 
on this subject, it might as well be considered settled 
that the column rules shall stay out. 

* * 


* 

A New York lady, speaking of The Christian Union 
last week, said that in her family three copies had been 
regularly taken for some time ; one for family reading 
and two to send away. A fourth copy had lately been 
subseribed for, to be cut up and embalmed in the vari- 


ous household scrap-books. 


* * 
* 


I wonder if it is extravagant to say every other copy 
of The Christian Union is read by from two to five dif- 
ferent families. The morning mail is constantly bring- 
ing news of a copy that is doing service for weeks 
after publication, in family after family. The total 
citculation must be multiplied by a generous figure to 
measure the family circle of The Christian Union. 

* * 
* 

The New York “Tribune” of April 27 contains a 
valuable article on “ Religious Journalism.” Its sketch 
of The Christian Union includes, besides some histor- 
cal facts and pleasant personal reference to the editors, 
the following, which I am sure it will interest our read- 
ers to see : “ Lawson Valentine is the President of The 
Christian Union Company, and to his cordial support in 
every plan for the improvement of the paper it largely 
Owes its prosperity in recent years, It is the aim of 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The Christian Union to speak for fundamental Chris- 
tianity. It believes that there is much in the present 
social system that is contrary to Christianity, and it 
does not hesitate tosay so. It holds itself free to com- 
mend or criticise all denominations, and it often exer- 
cises the privilege. It appears to have no opinions 
which it is afraid to avow. It is a particularly able 
advocate of the so-called new theology movement iu 
the Congregational churches. The Christian Union con- 
siders no question outside of its domain, and its views 
on every question are always characterized by honesty, 
clearness, and ability. Its success has been fairly won, 
and even those who do not agree with it respect it, and 
read what it has to say.” 


The Poin’ of View. 


Bless me ! how they come, fairly tumbling over each 
other, all bubbling over with good-will. The Growlerv 
must give way, this week, to cordial words describing 
The Christian Union from the individual subscriber’s 
personal point of view. There is room for only half a 
dozen, picked out at random from the week’s mail : 


“ Unconsciously one’s whole nature becomes higher 
and nobler from reading The Christian Union.”— 
Hartford Subscriber. 


“It deals with truth as a jewel, which, to be valued, 
needs only to be clearly seen; not as a chip, which any 
opponent is dared to knock into the gutter of contro- 
versy.”—Brooklyn Subscriber. 


“Tt must be published at the Fountain of Perpetual 
Youth, since it grows fresher and brighter as its suc- 
cessive numbers make it older.” —Luttleton ( Mass.) Sub- 
scriber. 


“ Vita sine Christian Union literis, mors est.”— 
Middletown (N. Y.) Subscriber. 

“It is fair, it is practical, and it is in the highest 
and best sense religious. I have not the heart to cut 
up nor the will to give away my copy, but keep it on 

e ; so | compounded with my conscience by subscrib- 
ing last Christmas for two friends, neither of whom 
could afford it.”— North Adams Subscriber. 


“IT used to have some criticisms of The Christian 
Union, but they have all passed away, and really I 
find the paper a most unadulterated delight.”— Crete 
(Nebraska) Subscriber. 


The Vacation Fund. 


The Christian Union Vacation Fund is increased this 
week by the sum of $20, making the total of donations 
from The Christian Union subscribers to date $25. 
The money will be divided equally between the work- 
ing girls of New York and Brooklyn. The New York 
Association of Working Girls’ Clubs begin the season 
so prosperously that it will not be necessary for them 
to receive donations from The Christian Union Fund, 
which now will pass into the hands of the Working 
Girls’ Vacation Society of New York City, who devote 
their energies to sending away sick girls ; no girl is 
sent out by this Society without a certificate from a 
physician. The donations to Brooklyn will be con- 
tinued, as last year, to the Vacation Committee of the 
Association of Working Girls’ Societies. The Summer 
Home there having just come into the hands of the 
Committee, and having to be fully furnished, as well 
as undergoing extensive repairs, necessitates their using 
all the money on hand for furnishing and repairing, 
and The Christian Union Fund will be, as last year, 
devoted to assisting girls who, without this assistance, 
would not have vacations. 


Previously $5 00 
F. W. Van W., Washington, D. C............ 15 00 

$25 00 


Home Missionary Fund. 


Previously $74 75 
3 00 
5 00 
1 50 
20 00 

$133 75 
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Subscribers Column. 


(The Publisher invites subscribers to contribute to thi 
column whatever is brief, bright, suggestive, helpful, amus 
ing, instructive. Address The Publisher’s Desk, at thi 
office. } 


A FUNERAL IN ALABAMA. 


Publisher Christian Union: Yesterday for the first 
time I attended the funeral of an Alabama negro. To 
the colored people here a funeral is about what a cir- 
cus would be in a Northern country town. The entire 
ceremony occurs at the grave. The body is brought to 
the graveyard in an open express wagon, headed by the 

tor, and flanked properly by chief mourners, and a 
ong line of men, women, and children bring up the 
rear. The coffin is made of ordinary pine boards, 
covered with black silesia, which is rudely put on. The 
ceremony at the grave is in their own peculiar fashion, 
and should not be criticised ; but what seems to me so 
sad, and so worthy of some action on the part of some 
bright Southern paper, is the fact that nothing but a 
pine picket is to mark the departed’s grave. Not even 
a board with the name painted thereon ; and through 
the cemetery—if it can be called one—are scores of 
ves, uncared for and unkept, each having no sign 
ut the picket or rough board. Brothers don’t know 
where their own sisters are buried, and seemingly don’t 
eare. The end is truly and literally the end. 
G. A. K. 


ANOTHER VERSION. 


Publisher Christian Union: The version of “ Thirty 
Days Hath September,” quoted in the “ Publisher’s 
Desk” of last week, differs from the one I learned at 
school, which ran thus: 


“ Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November ; 
All the rest have thirty-one 
Excepting February alone, 
Which hath but four and twenty-four, 
And every fourth year one day more.” 


This is a little smoother in meter, and has an even 


number of lines. W. H. C. 


Publisher Christian Union : The rhyming calendar of 
the months, as I learned it when a boy, was as follows : 


Thirty days has September, 
April, June, and November ; 
All the rest have thirty-one, 
Excepting February alone, 
To which we twenty-eight assign, 
Till leap year gives it twenty-nine.”’ 


T. S. 


EMERSON AND PIE. 


Publisher Christian Union: In your issue of the 17th 
of April. under the title of “The Evening Lamp,” 
Bishop Potter is quoted as saying this of Emerson : 
“When some one remonstrated with him for eating 
mince pie for breakfast, the great Concord philosopher 
replied gently, ‘ Nay, but what is mince pie for, if not 
to be eaten?’” It is recorded of Mr. Emerson, it is 
true, that he liked pie, but I was not aware that he 
doted on the mysterious mince pie. Professor Thayer, 
in his book, “ Western Journey with Mr. Emerson,” 
says : “ At breakfast we had, among other things, pie. 
This article at breakfast was one of Mr. Emerson’s 
weaknesses. A pie stood before him now. He offered 
to help somebody from it, who declined ; and then one 
or two others, who also declined ; and then Mr. : 
he too declined. ‘But, Mr. » Mr. Emerson re- 
monstrated with humorous emphasis, thrusting his knife 
under a piece of pie, and putting the entire weight of 
his character into his manner, ‘but, Mr. , what is 
pie for?” It was Emerson who said : “ Are you tender 
and scrupulous, you must eat more mince pie.” If 
Emerson’s optimism was in any measure due to his in- 
dulgence in pie, perhaps it is not the worst article of 
diet. Carlyle’s favorite dish, I believe, was oatmeal, 
but it has not been certainly ascertained as yet that he 
was therefore dyspeptic and pessimistic. §. A. R. 


Vest Pocket Senrtes. 


CUT THIS OUT. 


Mishaps are like knives, that either serve us or cut 
us, as we grasp them by the blade or the handle. 
—Cambridge Ihirty Years Ago. 
Julia. There are too many week-days for one Sunda 


Va/desso. Then take the Sunday with you through the week 
And sweeten with it all the other days. 
—Michael Angelo. 


One class of men must have their faith hammered in 
like a nail, by authority ; another class must have it 
worked in like a screw, by argument. 

—The Pulpit and the Pew. 


Every master has found bis materials collected, and 
his power lay in his sympathy with his people, and in 
his love of the materials he wrought in. 

— Representative Men. 

Ah, how wonderful is the advent of the spring !—the 
great annual miracle of the blossoming of Aaron’s rod, 
repeated on myriads and myriads of branches ! 

| — Kavanagh, 


| 74 6% 
- 
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Financial. 


A continued ease in money is some- 
thing of a surprise to many who are 
anticipating an activity about the 1st of 
May ; but the Treasury is not accumulat- 
ing funds now at the expense of the banks, 
and there is a continuous drift of funds 
from the interior, so that the temporary 
demand by the banks to provide for the 
May payments, which is sure to be made, 
will be met by an increase as stated from 
the interior, and clearly is not going to 
work up to any stringency on the pivotal 
day. Sterling exchange is weak again, 
due to a new demand which has sprung 
up for our securities from the London 
market. There is no question but that 
at least $100,000,000 of securities have 
drifted here from the various foreign 
markets during the past eighteen months, 
and in that way Europe is pretty well 
drained of both American speculatives 
and investments. This influx of securities 
from the other side was caused by the 
labor troubles and by the constant 
bickerings between railways which took 
place twelve mouths ago, and which went 
far to shake foreign confidence in Ameri- 
can values. Confidence is not an easy 
thing to cultivate, or bring back, and 
until recently no considerable sign of that 
return has manifested itself from foreign 
capitalists, so that perhaps there has 
been searcely a balance one way or the 
other in the movement of Americans from 
and to foreign markets for some months 
until now. A decided change has taken 
place, however, in the past two weeks, and 
we are experiencing a large demand from 
the English markets for both invest- 
ments and speculative shares. 

What has brought about this new con- 
dition is beginning to develop clearly to 
the average mind. The earnings of rail- 
ways have been exceptionally large for 
a long time ; people have supposed that 
there would soon be a falling off in 
these earnings, but no sign of this falling 
away is visible. For the two weeks of 
April the railways have, on the contrary, 
returned even an additional increase, and 
now in the third week the figures are 
againenlarged. The average increase for 
the month on a large number of repre- 
sentative lines is fully thirteen per cent., 
some of the roads showing up to fifty per 
cent. increase. But perhaps the strong 
and more immediate influence which 
seems to have at last aroused the specu- 
lative community to a lively sense of en- 
hanced values to come is the anticipated 

sage of asilver bill by Congress. Such 
a bill Ras at last been settled upon by the 
majority in both the House and Senate at 
Washington, and its detailed features, 
even, are so nearly determined that it may 
safely be accepted as an accomplished 
fact, practically. These main features 
are, first, the purchase, monthly, by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, of 34,500,000 
of silver bullion, to be paid for in silver 
certificates, which certificates shall be re- 
deemable either in lawful money or in 
silver bullion at its market price in gold 
at the time of redemption, the option to 
be with the holder of the certificate, but 
with discretion given to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Second, these silver cere 
titicates will, under the law, be available 
as bank reserve. This is the vital feature 
which is going to produce an expansion. 
Silver dollars have never been a reserve 
in banks, and, therefore, no bank expan- 
sion has taken place based on them. But 
on these bullion certificates, under the 
law proposed, we may anticipate that the 
banks will be enabled to expand loans 
and discounts to such an extent as to 
create a speculative boom. The redeem- 
ing feature of this silver certificate, how- 
ever, is that the two metals—gold and 
silver—are equalized in their actual 
values, whereas if the present silver dol- 
lar coinage were continued—a coin only 
worth, on the average, seventy-five cents 
on the dollar—the country would, sooner 
or later, drift toward a silver basis, and 
finally suspend gold payments. Now we 
are safe under this law, and these two 
metals are practically one in value as 
money, intrinsically as well as legally. 
This is the strength of the new Govern- 
ment policy, for the coinage of these 
silver dollars is to be suspended by the 
new programme. 

This bill is, therefore, a card for the 
markets; it has this expansive element 


in it, though a healthy one, and, as usual, 
Wall Street is discounting it. We may 
look for a bull campaign ; it is surely 
coming—as sure as anything in the 
future ; and it will probably change the 
whole aspect through which Wall Street 
has been regarded during the past three 
years. Wall Street is going to be a very 
popular place hereafter, for some time to 
come. . 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease........... $4,207,500 
Specie, decrease .......... 631,000 
Legal tenders, increase.... 1,738,400 
Deposits, decrease.......... 3,605,500 
Reserve, increase........... 2,008,775 


Which leaves the surplus reserve at about 
$3,400,000. Money closes at three to 
four per cent. WALL STREET. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 


Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


Are a safe investment if judiciously made on 
well located Real Estate. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO. 


Invest in Real Estate and Mortgages for 
themselves and others on an EIGHT PER 
CENT. BASIS. Interest guaranteed; col- 
lected and remitted free of exchange to the 
holders of securities. 

For good, safe invest teco pond with us. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CoO., 


609 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, Kansas. 


Reference: Kansas National Bank of Topeka, hav- 
ing the largest capital of any bank in Kansas 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in Business. Residence, Dock, 

and Acre Properties, both in Duluth and on the south 
side of the Harbor, Superior and West Superior. We 
send list of bargains and maps to locate them when 
requested, and have invested many thousands of dol- 
lars for those who never saw the city, always with 
satisfaction, and in almost every cass VERY LARGE 
PROFITS. 
._ LOANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
ing to invest at 7 and 8 per cent. net. semi-annual in- 
terest. Refer tothe Merchants’ National Bank, Du- 
luth, and hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
States. We solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK.,, 


Real Estate Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as nt for 
partiesowning lands in Dakota. Listsof lands 
for gale be sent free on application. 

nee solicited. 


FINANCIAL. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


J\MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL, 


B500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Cellateral Security to Clients, 


Crate end with perpetual succession, for the 
LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Admin 
Correspondence solicited from 


d make 
Real Estate Mortgages with unquestionable security for prompt payment of princi 


CLINTON MAR President. 


C. E. BHANNON, 2d 


istrator, Guardian, Trustee, Assignee 


ice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 


. or Receiver. 5 per cent. paid on time deposits, 

safe investments. We ay money for them on 
pal and interest, 

Vice-President. 

GB, Secretary and Treasurer, 


G. A. ELDE 
JAMES B 


THE GLAFLIN COMPANY 


The subscription lists will open simul- 
taneously at 10 A.M. on the 5th of May, 
1890, and will close the following day at 
3 P.M.,, at the offices of 


BLAKE BROTHERS & C0., 


5 and 7 Nassau St. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 


128 Broadway; 


H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., 
Cor. Church and Worth Sts., 


where prospectuses and forms of appli- 
cation can be obtained. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


THE WINNER 
INVESTMENT CoO. 


Handles exclusively Kansas City 
Investments, and does not 
handle Farm Mortgages. 


PAST INVESTMENTS 


Th h this company have yielded near) 
$2,008. .00 profits, every dollar of 
terest has m paid at maturity, and all enter- 
prises undertaken have been uniformly su 


PRESENT INVESTMENTS. 


We can demonstrate how to invest money safely 
to realiz 


r cent., and pro in a com vely short 
e, of 50 per cent., 100 cent., even larger, 
entirely free from spec ve features. 


For full particulars send for circulars, phiets, 
and papers, or call. — 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


General Agent, - 50 State Street, Boston. 


House Providence, R. L; 
Desk ercantilie e posi road 
New York City, every Wednesday. —_— 


MINNEHAHA TRUST C0, 


SIOUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 


W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Real Estate Loans on 
Farm and City Property. Payment Guaranteed. 
Interest payable in New York Exchange. Liberal 
rates of interest and no expense to parties holding 

ur securities. 

Investments made in Sioux Falls city property— 
the leogess city in the new State, with five large 
Trunk Lines of Railway ; the Metropolis of the new 
Northwest. 

S-nd for circulars and references. 


D()YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


ood reason for buying 
the Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Capital and Surplus $30,000; Ass-ts, $',000,000 
Highest rate of interest consistent with choicest se- 
curity. Pamphlets free, address 
E. 8. Onmspy, A. L. 

President. H. E. Simmons, 


150 Nassau Street, - 


Vice- 
Presidents. 


C. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


FARGO, Buy and sell COUNTY 


ORDERS of Dakota. Pay 
7 per cent., according 


DAKOTA. Good as a Government 
Issued 

Red River Valley Lands | 924 work done for 
“for Bale. County, A regular in- 


Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


J. J, O'CONNOR, Pres. WM. O'MULCAHY, V,-Pres. 
G. A, EASTMAN, Sec. and Treas. 


Tne Giiano Forus Loan ano Lano Co,, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAE. 
Loans made on Farm and 


First M 
Property. ‘ Estate Bought and Sold, 
Negotiated, Collections made, 


SAFE as First Mortgages! 
PROFITABLE as Bank Stock! 


Convenient as a Savings bank 
deposit. Secured by City Mort. 
gages, deposited with Trust 
Compiny. An investment that 
can be terminated on four weeks 
notice, at option of investor. 


Pays from 6 to {O per cent, 
Certificates of HOME Savings and Loan Association. 
of Minneapolis. For particulars write to 
H. F. NEWHALL, 

. | OFFICE, 
532 > exe! Bu'd're, PHILADELPHIA, 
O. F. PAGE, 


U N oO N Sec'y & Treas, 
INVESTMENT Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 


Ab. A Guaranteed 7 per cent. 

To INVESTORS. [Investment secured by 
usiness Property centrally located in Kansas City, 

with 50 per cent. of the net profits additional. 


indorsed by Prominent Busin 
men, Bankers and Capitalists, viz,: 
H. P. STIMSON, Pres. American National Bank. 
E. L. MARTIN, Pres. Mercantile Bank. 
HON. T. B. BULLENE, Ex-Mayor. 
B.T. WHIPPLE & CO., Real Estate & Inv't Sec’s, 
HON. WILLIAM WARNER, Late Commander in 

Chief G. A. R. and Ex-Member of Congress. 
WALTON H. HOLMES, Pres. G. A. Cable R’y Co, 
L. R. MOORE, Director Nat. Bank of Kansas City. 
E.C.SATTLEY, Cashier Kansas City Safe Deposit 

and Savings Bank. 

By permission we refer to any of the above gentle. 
men. Send for circulars containing description of 
property and full particulars. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
satisfactory 


These securities have invariably proved 
during an experience of seven years. 


Intending Investors 
are invited to send for the 
new pamphlet of the 
Bunnell & Eno Investment Co. 
G. LIVINGSTON MORSE, Vice-Pres., 
140 Nassau St., N. Y. 


- New York City. 


36 Egailable Building,Bosion. 

A New England Organization. 
Loans made on Irri- Headquarters for 
gated Farms, not y/ ormation 
exceeding 30% 0 regarding 
of security. olorado 
DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


Money may be Safe 


Invested in low interest-bearing se- 
curities of the East, but no invest- 
ment can be more secure than mort- 
gages cn real estate in St. Paul, the 
largest and most rapidly growing 
city in the Northwest, and it will 
net 7 and 8 per cent. interest, pay- 
abl» semi-annually in New York 
exchange. A long and successful 
experience, without a single loss to 
invest has established our busi- 
ness and guarantees satisfact‘on. 
Unquesti-ned references on appli- 
cation. Correspondence solicited. 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 


433 Robert Street, cor. Fourth. 
Sr. Pact, 


| 
—— | 
Real Estate Board Building, - - ~- Chicago, a | 
| 
— 
| 
— 
| 
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AN 
— 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


REORGANIZATION 
The Denver Land & Security Company. 


This Company, originally organized in De- 
cember, 1887, with a capital of $250,000, for 
the principal purpose of buying, improving, 
and selling the Denver real estate known as 
** Berkeley,” has paid 13% in cash dividends 
and has capitalized $500,000 of its surplus. 
The stockholders have voted to issue $250,000 
additional stock, making a total of One Mill- 
ion Dollars. The surplus shown on the books 
February Ist, 1890, was $330,287.59, which is 
likely to be greatly augmented during the 
year unless reduced by increased dividends. 
The new stock participates with the old in 
this surplus, and is, therefore, worth at least 
$130 per share. Inasmuch as the Board of 
Directors have authorized its offer at par 
($100 per share) for a quick sale, it is deemed 
only just to the old stockholders that they 
should have the first opportunity to subscribe 
for the new issue, and the books will be open 
for subscriptions by stockholders only until 
March Ist, 1890, and after that date to all 
who may desire to subscribe. 

It is proposed to further amend the Articles 
of Association so as to change the name of 
the corporation to 


The Continental 
Land & Security Company. 


Stockholders may send their subscriptions 
on the blanks furnished them to Jno. C. 
Avery, President, 115 Broadway, New York, 
or to S. B. Carter, New England Manager, 
209 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. On 
and after March Ist, 1890, subscriptions will 
be received at the offices of the Company, 
115 Broadway, New York, 209 Washington 
Street, Boston, and 1700 Curtis Street, Den- 
ver, Col., or at the offices of any of its agents, 
from whom also further information may be 
obtained. 

Reference is also made, by permission, to 
the following Banks: 

The National Bank of the Republic, 


The National Bank of Kansas Nig 
Kansas City, Mo. 
The Denver National Bank, 
Denver, Col. 
The Merchants’ National Bank 
Fort t Worth. Tex. 


MERRILL TRUST CO. 


NESS CITY, KANSAS. 
¢ my to the Mortgage Investment Merrill.) of the 


ounty Bank and N.C. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


Fully Guaranteed. 1% 


Placed on Kansas 
and Colorade 
(irrigated) Farms. 
Loans selected by 
Officers of the Com- 
base 


servative 
tions, rarely ©¢2- 
ll ceeding 25 percent 
of actual value. 
EASTERN OFFICE 
113 Devonshire St. 
BOosSTON 


Not everyone wants to send 
money west to lend on mort 
gage; but everyone wants tc 
| know what is going on there. 
A pamphlet tells: “ How t 
the Most of Prosperity 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshi ire. 

Hartford, Connecticut, 


Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


THE KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


ERDEEN, South Dakota, 
offers a... 7% Guaranteed Mortgages and 6% Deben- 
tures. Write them for full information and references. 
Eastern Office, 1,328 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


DENVER-COLORADO 
8% * Net on improved | inside 


D. F. CARMICHAEL Denver Col 


Pierre, the Capital of South Dakota. 


is its geographical center, and on the Missouri River. It 
waterworks, electric lights, street railways, brick bus- 
inexs houses, fine hotels, three ‘brick public schools, the 
resbyterian University. the United States Indian Indus 
ity al School, seven churches and many other attractions, 
t is the gateway to the Sloux Reservation now open 
to » Homest eaders. 
» is rapidly becoming a commercial center. No place 
’ ers better opportunities for investments in lota, farm 
len investment securities. For specific informa 
res 


from one 
and references 


PALMER & CRABTREE, Pierre, South Dakot™ 


IRRIGATION GOLD BONDS ARE 
THE BEST. 


BECAUSE in Colorado and the “ arid 
region”’ the rainfall from April to Novem- 
ber is next to nothing. The lands are abso- 
lutely barren without irrigation. Water is 
of vital importance to the farmer. No mat- 
ter what else he may do without, he must 
have water. He has no choice about this. 
His crops will not grow unless he can apply 
the water at the proper time, and thus sup- 
ply, artificially, what Nature has denied this 
otherwise rich country. 

BECAUSE the irrigated lands of Colorado 
are our best lands. As Major Powell, Direct- 
or of the United States Geological Survey, 
aptly says: ‘‘ The arid lands of the West, 
last to be redeemed by methods first discov- 
ered in civilization, are the best agricultural 
lands of the continent. Not only must these 
lands be redeemed because of the wants of 
the population of that country, they must be 
redeemed because they are our best lands. 

. Already more than 6,000,000 acres are 
cultivated through the agency of canals. 
Thus the experiment has been tried, and 
doubt no longer rests upon the practicability 
of Western irrigation.”’ 

BECAUSE the proposition is as simple 
and direct as any other branch of insurance. 
Irrigation insures to the farmer the annual 
and sure maturing of his crop. The Colo- 
rado farmer has his “ rain on tap.”’ His work 
isn’t washed away by rains or blistered by 
drought. 

BECAUSE, in our own case, land worth 
$25.00 per acre and unproductive is enhanced 
in value, by the application of a “ water 
right’? from our reservoir and canal system, 
to $100 to $250 per acre, and pays good 
interest even on a larger valuation. 

BECAUSE farming is, after all, a purely 
mechanical industry. Irrigation is the scien- 
tific way to farm. The day of haphazard, 
waiting-for-something-to-turn-up farming has 
gone—in the West. The successful farmer, 
the rich farmer, is the scientific farmer. 


BECAUSE water is a necessity everywhere 
—nowhere more so than in Colorado, where 
the necessities of life can’t be raised without it. 

The undersigned Company own and operate 
one of the most extensive irrigation systems 
in the West. Their reservoirs (one costing 


a | $200,000), real estate, franchises, and contracts 


are worth $750,000; their income is large and 

immediate. The whole of their property is 

pledged to secure, and one-half their income 

is pledged to retire, their 

FIRST MORTGAGE 20-30 YEAR 6 PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS FOR $300,000, 


These bonds are dated March 1, 1890, and 
are for sale. Investors wishing a safe place 
for their money, at a good rate of interest, 
cannot do better than investigate and pur- 
chase these bonds. Coupons payable in 
Marchand September of each year in New 
York. The Bond and Mortgage (to the 
State Trust Company, Trustee, 50 Wall Street, 
New York) have been drawn or examined by 
Hon. Charles H. Toll, Denver, and John 
Ewing Risley, Esq., New York. The officers 
of the Company are CARLISLE N. Greic, 
President, and W. E. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
These gentlemen refer to the German, State, 
and Colorado National Banks, Dean Hart 
and Governor Job A. Cooper, of Denver; 
Erastus Corning, Esq., Bishop Doane, and J. 
Howard King, of Albany, N. Y.; The State 
Trust Co., and John A. McCall (Equitable 
Life Assurance Society), New York ; Lyman 
J. Gage, Chicago, and others. 

Price: These bonds are for sale at par and 
interest, persons thus purchasing, securing an 
absolute security with an income of 6 pe, 
cent. forthe next twenty years, the payment 
of the bonds being secured by a Sinking Fund 
and by property worth two and one-half 
times the amount of loan, and guaranteed to 
advance to many times its present value. 

Send your name and address, or call for 
Prospectus giving full information. 


THE DENVER WATER STORAGE CO,, 
53 Times Building, New York, 


PLACE, NEW * YORK. # # 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 
Offers 6 r cent. Debentures, secured by 
leposit of mo with Trust 
pompany of New York. Amount of issue lim- 

y law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these ds. 


USHNELL 


USHNELL 
ffeal Estate and Pinancial gents, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per cent. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in or York or Boston. Rea Estate In- 
vestments made. 

REFERENCES.—First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Cc ‘orrespondence solicited. 


P. T. H. Tartor, Treas’r. 


W. H. Rosset, V.-P. & Mgr. G. H. Parus, Bec’y. 
Authorized Capi - 8100.000 
pital 


The Mutual Investment Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 

Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 percent, 

interest on all deposits. 


PERMANENT INCOME 


If you wish to loan your money on CITY MORT- 
GAGES, one year’s time at 10%, or on three to five 
years’ time at 8°), or five-year GOLD DEBEN- 
TURE BONDS at 


WITH ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


or to place your funds in PERMANENT 
BUILDING INVESTMENTS paying 15%, 
write for particulars and references to 


THOMAS & CO. (incorporated), Bankers, 


Tacoma, Washington. 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 


KANSAS. 
STOCKS 
6% Commercial Paper 1% Mortgages 70 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Ww 
stan for Traveleof Brother WASHINGTON 


’ Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co. Seattle, Wash. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33%¢ hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 85 hours. 
St. Paul, hours. 
Minneapolis, {4 hours. 
Duluth, 16*¢ hours. 


Features of cotiean service are FAST T/ME and 


“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE” 


HE GREAT 


MEDICINAL F 0 OD 


THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIEeTeRTIC 
PREPARATION I8 A SUBSTANCE OF 
UNRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 

good and powerless to harm. A solid 

extract, derived by a new process from very 

‘superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 

F000 it would be difficult to conceive of anything 

‘more wholesome and delicious. It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being-the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED) 


aliment for the 
growth and protection of 

ri triti in 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN) nutritive im 

nourishing and strengthening food for 
d Hable 
NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS; reuisble 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines. 


John Carle & Sons, New York. 


DOUBLE ACTION— 
The Can turns one 


way, the Stirrer tarns 
opposite way. 


4 
wh 
koe 


TO MAKE 
ICE 
CREAM! 


ia the moet Errecrive 
and ConvVeENIENT Feexzer for 
HO Use. 
White ree Pall—Don’ t shrink or fall apart. Gearing com- 
pletely Covered — Ice and Saltcan’t get between and clog, nor 
can fingers get cought. Self-Adjusting Seraper—Nrever our 
ororspses. Can be on Cream in 
t is aa = your t to Insist on 

Por sale by all leading ‘ae rs in Hardware and ease Pur- 
nisbing Goods. Catalogues and Recipes for 100 Ice‘ 
etc., sent Free on application to AMERICAN MACHI NE 
Co., Lehigh Ave. & American St., Phila’ phia,Pa. 


\WHY DO 


IMOTHERS 


yy, pat stiff corsets on their 
VAY CROWING CHILDREN? 

vit e beg of you don't do it but 

SURE TO BUY FERRIS’ 


DSENSE | 


AISTS. 


nomy and — 
ButTons at front in. 
stead of CLASPS, 
at hip 
for Hose supporters, 
Tape-fastened But- 
tons—won't pull of, 
Cord-Edge Button 
oles—- icon twear out 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults, 
Sold by Leading 


RETAILERS 


every where. 
Send for Circular, 
FERRIS BROS., 


Manufacturers, 
341 BROAOWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Tricopherous 


FOR THE 


HAIR & SKIN 


An elegant dressing ex- 


quisitely perfumed, re. 
moves allimpurities from 


* 


A 


if 


1°] 


= 
> 
D 


2 
= 
= 
= 


A A.) 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman 
Wagner Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


All agents sell tickets via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
W, J.M. WHITMAN, P. 
Vice-Prest., Gen’! Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, iLL. 


HE + NEW = HANDY #+ BINDER 
FOR YOUR FILE OF * THE 


CHRISTIAN * UNION # WILL | 
BE * MAILED * TO * YOU * ON 


RECEIPT OF * 75 CENTS. 


* ADDRESS * THE + CHRISTIAN * 


UNION, % NO. + 30 * LAFAYETTE 


~{ the scalp, prevents bald 
"ness and gray bef and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beantiful. Infallible for curing 


. eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 


_ and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
Price, 50 Cts.—All Draggists. 
BARCLAY @& CO., New York. 


SOLID WHITE CROCKERY WASH 


CLASS SURES 
MO SEAMS 
CANNOT SMELL. 


WAYS CLEAN 


H2 Fearl Sf. Cor. Peck Slip, MEW VORK 


SEND FOR PricE List —-- ~ ILLUSTRATED. 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 | 
Broad Street. 
AND 
| 
| 
— 
| 
. 
| | 
| 
| 
| 4 "Fr CORSET W 
fh 
OUNTY | 
NOR | ia 
| 
| 
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Out-of-Doors. 


College spring games will be held at 
the Berkeley Oval, this city, on May 14 
and 15, the first date being taken by Co- 
lumbia, the other by the College of the 
City of New York. 


There are at present six bills before the 
Legislature of this State looking toward 
the improvement of highways, but, says 
a bicyclist, since the Richardson bill has 
been defeated wheelmen have little rea- 
son to rejoice. 


A forty-thousand-dollar club-house will 
be erected at Budd's Lake, N. J. The 
club is composed of business men of New 
York, and it is their purpose to have a 
steam yacht and fishing boats. They will 
also have all the appointments of any 
modern club-house. 


The Rev. Dr. W.S. Rainsford is al- 
most as well known for his interest in 
athletics and healthful country life as for 
his parish work and preaching, remarka- 
ble as the latter are. He has just been 
chosen President of the Metropolitan 
Cricket League, and it is said that this 
fact has largely increased the interest in 
cricket-playing among New York people. 


Go to the Country —A recent writer 
estimates that the population of the 
United States is sixteen times greater at 
the present time than it was one hundred 
years ago, but the growth of the cities 
has increased one hundred and fifty times 
—showing a vast disproportion between 
town and country in that regard. The 
increase in favor of the urban population 
has oceurred within the past forty years. 
While the agricultural area of this coun- 
try has been marvelously extended dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century, the 
cities and towns have increased in popu- 
lation in a much greater ratio than that 
of the rural districts. 


The perilous but fascinating Alpine 
climbing still yearly claims its victims. 
The latest fatal accident, and the first of 
this season, isreported. M. Odin, a young 
professor of the Academy of Lausanne, 
and M. Jansen, a friend not older nor 
more experienced than himself, attempted 
the ascent of the Rochers de Neige ; but, 
the path being obstructed by snow, they 
climbed the face of the rock. After 
taking nearly eight hours to cover two 
hundred meters, they found they could 
get no higher, and turned to go down, 
when M. Odin slipped, and his body was 
seen by his companion bounding down 
the declivity. M. Jansen tied himself to 


a sapling and raised analarm. His cries | 


were beard, and a party set out to rescue 
him ; but it was not until the ensuing 
afternoon, when he was half dead from 
cold and exhaustion, that he was dis- 
covered and released. M. Odin’s body 
was found some time later. It bore few 
traces of external injury. 


“| have always found it an advantage 
to me,” says Edward Eggleston in the 
« American Agriculturist,” “ that part of 
my boyhood was spent on a farm, or 
rather on several farms. There are so 
many little domestic arts that a farmer 
boy learns and to which the town-bred 
lad is a stranger! One day, when there 
happened to be nobody else left on the 
place here who could milk the cow, and 
the prospect was that my grandchildren 
would not have a cup of milk for supper, 
I was glad to show the skill in that line I 
had acquired on an Indiana farm. My 
neighbor, Mrs. Murphy, passing by, ex- 
claimed : ‘Och, now, Mr. Eggleston, and 
it isn’t ivery gintleman from the city that 
could lind a hand and milk a cow that 
way!’ I remember to have read of two 
great poets, Wordsworth and Southey, 
who once went on an excursion with their 
publisher, Mr. Cave. All three of them 
tried in vain to pull the collar off of their 
horse, but it seemed to them impossible 
to get it off without taking the horse's 
head along with it. They finally con- 
cluded that the horse’s head had swelled 
after the collar was put on. But a milk- 
maid came up and turned the collar 
round, and so pulled it off, to the sur- 
prise of the great men, who had not 
thought of that plan,” 


THE DOCTRINE OF ROTATION 
IN OFFICE. 


It is the ery of foray, not the watch- 
word of reform. It is an excuse, not a 
reason. It is the sign and symbol of a 

redatory raid, the rallying banner of 
andless resolutes enlisted to an enter- 
prise that hath a stomach in it. Looked 
at in any way,-rotation is a perpetual 
recurring menace to the stability of our 
government. It isthe prop of a falling 
party and the instrument of fraud. It is 
a constant temptation to politicians to use 
public salaries as a fund with which to 
pay private debts, thus compelling the 
people to furnish the means for their own 
corruption and to defeat their own will. 
It wrecks the lives of tens of thousands 
of young men by offering, as a bait to 
cupidity, high wages which outbid the 
market. It makes idle expectants of the 
industrious, starves the few it feeds, and 
lures the mass to vagrancy. It subverts 
the true ideal of office, transforming 
public servants into private henchmen, 
and partisans into camp followers. It 
degrades skilled labor, and makes the 
Government an almshouse. It breeds 
parasites, markets citizenship, and sub- 
orns public opinion. To sum up, it 
makes of administration a chaos, of poli- 
tics a trade,and of principle an interest. 
Rotation is not an “ essential element to 
secure the perpetuity of free institu- 
tions.”—[Oliver T. Morton in Atlantic 
Monthly. 


A Chicago minister, one Sunday morn- 
ing, took for the subject of his sermon 
“ Daily Strength for Daily Needs ;” and, 
“after speaking about the need of con- 
tinual rills of helpfulness to keep the 
river of life ever tiding toward the sea, 
told the story of the book of that title, 
of its attractiveness and helpfulness to 
many people, and suggested the use of it 
for a quiet moment in every day, either 
at the breakfast-table collectively, or in- 
dividually, as circumstances and judg- 
ment might decide.” His pulpit was 
fortified with fifty copies of the book, 
which “ were eagerly taken at the close 
of the service and more wanted.” The 
next Sunday he had fifty more at hand. 
These, too, were all taken, and more 
wanted. Twenty five more were supplied, 
and, later, another twenty-five. The 
publishers’ advertised price of “ Daily 
Strength for Daily Needs” is $1. It 
may be had, together with the story of 
the book, for 65 cents, postage free, by 
sending to Mrs. M. H. LeRow, 673 West- 
ern Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Hor Women 


Who suffer from nervous and physical debil- 
ity great help is found in taking Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. It produces the rapid effect of a 
Stimulant, without the injurious reaction 
that follows the use of stimulants. The re- 
sult of taking this medicine is a permanent 
increase of strength and vigor, both of mind 
and body. 

“I find Ayer’s Sarsaparilla just what I have 
needed for alongtime. I have tried different 
medicines or tonics, but never found a cure 
until I used this. My trouble has been a low 
State of the blood, causing faint turns.” — 
Lena O'Connor, 121 Vernon st., Boston, Mass. 

“I have been a victim for the past two 
years of general weakness with turns of 
fainting. Have tried various remedies, but 
with little relief till I used Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Some six months since I began to use 
this remedy, and am greatly benefited.” — 
— Miss K. E. White, Somerville, Mass. 

“This is to certify that I have been using 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for some time, and it has 
done me a world of good. It has cured my 
headache, cleared my blood, and helped me 
in every way, and I am determined to use it 
it so long as I need such a medicine.” — 
Mrs. Taff, 152 First street, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY ad 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
Buccessfully used for more 
than fifty years. 


TRY IT. 


Healthy 


That's what the work of washing clothes 
and cleaning house amounts to when it’s 


% done with Pyies Pearline. Little 
orno rubbing; no drudgery; less 
annoyance; more comfort; 
more cleanliness; more econ- 
omy; and a large saving of 
wear andtearon allsides. You'll find directions on back of pack- 
age, for easy washing. It will cost you five cents to try it. Every 
grocer has Pearline—nothing else gives satisfaction to the mill- 
ions of women who use and have been using PEARLINE for 


years—women who rely on their brains to save their backs. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations which they 


Beware claim to be Pearline, or ‘* the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—they are 


not, -nc besides are dangerous. 169 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
I took Cold, 
a T BY I took Sick, 
I TOOK 


EMULSION 


RESULT: 
I take My Meals, ) 
I take My Rest, | 


AND I AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 
) ANYTHING I CAN LAY MY HANDS ON ; | 
fat too, For Scott's | 


Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable ip the sick room. 


mulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 


| BEECHAM’S PILLS |} and Hypophosphites of Limeand 
Soda Nort ONLY CuRED MY Inecipe | 


(The Great English Remedy.) 
| Cure BILIOUS and Consumption pur 
Nervous ILLS. } 


25 cts. a Box. 
OF ALI DRUVUGGISTS. 


} ME UP, AND IS NOW PUTTING 
FLESH ON MY BONES 


AT THE RATE OF A POUND ADAY, I! ) 
TAKE If JUST AS EASILY ASI DO MILK.” | 
SUCH TESTIMONY IS NOTHING NEW, | 
SCOTT'S EMULSION IS DOING WONDERS | 
TAKE NO OTHER. 


“OUR TRADE-MARK” 
Hams and Boneless Bacon 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS FOR 


Beauty, Brilliancy, 
Satety& Economy, 


Gives a STEADY WHITE 
LIGHT. 

SurERioR WoORKMAN- 
SHIP AND FINISH. 

Prices Lower THAN 
ANY OTHER Lamp of 
equal merit. Several 
attractive styles, 

Baw Ask your dealer fort. 

Take no Other. 
The Plume £ Atwood Mfg. Co. 


New York, Chicago, Boeton: 


WANTED SALARY @85 to #50 
AND EXPENSES. 
(LADIES @1.50 SPECIALTY FREE. ) 
Forour business in each locality. Intelligence and hon- 
necessary. Also good MAN for 
GAY BROs. & CO, (rated 
84 Reade St., N. ¥. 


“OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM TH 
FINEST IN THE WORLD."’ 


F. A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 


esty, but no experience, 
SECTION; Sal #100. 
Capital @800,000—credit High), 


4 
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We will send the MAVFLOWER, 4 months on 
TRIAL, and a Packet of Mixed Fiower Seeds con- 
taining 50 of the newest and rarest kinds. Sown h's 
E Spring they willgive you ali Summera bed of rare flow- 


ers such as you never dreamed of. THE MAYFLOWER is a 12-page illustrated monthly journal de 
voted entirely to flowers and gardening in all its branches. Itis the finest publication of the kind in 
the country. Edited by JOHN LEWIS CHILDS assisted by MR. A. BLANC and C. L. ALLEN, and 4 
score of other well-known writers and cultivators. REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 50 cents per year. 
This offer to send it four months and the packet of rare new seeds FOR ONLY ip CENTS 
is made expressly to get every lover of flowers in the land to be:ome , 
acquainted with the merits of our paper. Itis so good they will always want it. [@° GET 4 oF YOUR 
FLIENDS TO ACCEPT THIS OFFER WITH T 

YOU_AND WE WILL SEND YOU THE WONDROUS WEA HER PLANT FREE. 
Get 19 to send with you and we will send you postpaid 5 of the most beautiful and rare plants you 
ever saw, such as will astonish you with their beauty. Sendatonce. This offer will not appear again. 


Addess THE MAYFLOWER, FLORAL PARK, N. Y: 
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MAY 1, 1890. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


THE 
ALBANY, 
A LETTFR EY 
DATED TAINO, 
‘Passing the gates of the city, 
ehed, and our train comes to a 
,cool, and well-appointed station, 
are in © ‘the city ot vi ctory, 
‘But what a scene! Big, swelling officials, 
Servants, bagrare TUSTeTS, hotel rin- 
rs. turbaned Nubians, fezzed ‘Turks, don- 
drivers, a lively and importunate crowd 
d the re is no wetting 4 rid ot t he Hl, A « rowd 
York or ( ‘hie: hi ic kme is have 
repose in comparigon. We protested, but 
oul prote sts were not hee “de d, nor their solic- 
‘tations understood by us, For a moment we 
pause dd to ti ake our be: wings, preparatory for 
4 rush for freedom. But it was the fatal 
noment, the unseasonable stop, The donke 
rjeheom were hemming us in on every side, 
backing their donkeys at us, and there seemed 
to be no possible way of escape but to mount 
one of them, when Gaze’s representative, who 
was at the station looking tor us, rushed up 
and rescued us and personally accompanied 
us to the hotel. It was an opportune moment, 
and again made us feel that a traveler some- 
times needs a friend. And Messrs. GAZE 
© SON, UNDER WHOSE PROTECTION WE 
rRAVEL. HAVE SPARED US MANY SUCH AN- 
sovANnces. All along the route their repre- 
entatives have met us at the station or boat, 
taken us to the hotel we desired, and, when 


‘ZION’S WATCHMAN,” 
MARCH 22, 1890. 


EXTRACT FROM 'OHN LIEMLEY, 


EDITOR, A'l 
Cairo is 
stop ina 


Well, 


ret 


ready to depart, came to the hotel for us, 
ook us to the train or steamer, examined 
our ticket and wished us asafe journey. We 


say this in simple justice and grateful appre- 
cation to this firm, The ‘'y have done tor us 
more than we have paid them for, or expeeted 
ro receive, and have placed us under lasting 
obligations to them. ‘These are no fulsome 
words, but just commend: ‘tions of a firm that 
has been truly helpful to us, 


‘DUCATIONAL. 


A discount of 25 per cent. is made from 
our regular rate of 30 cents a line for ad- 
vertisements in thisdepartment. One-half 
ineh, S1.58 each insertion: one inch, $35.16 


ench insertion. 


New York. New York. 
CHERMERHORN'’S 
TEACHERS’ 
Oldest and best kno wn in U. 3S. 
Fatablished 13.5. 
East lita Sraeeer, N. Y. 


AGENCY. 


Hartford. 


TOODSIDE-Home and College Pre- 


paratory Bchool for Girls. Sixteenth year 
pena Bept. 17,1590. Principal, Miss Sara J. SMITH. 
Prin., Mrs. KR. M. LATHROP, 


Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Twenty Instructors, 


Opens October 1. Address Hon. FE. H. Bennett, 


Dean, Ashburton Piace, Boston, Maes. 
Amherst. 
AK GRQVE HOME SCHOOL for 
adiva reopen: pt. tuilding 
id enlarge tted ~ Smith 
od We) ey on our 
M VE YLING Ww. BU PFI M. A.B., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
HE COPLEY SQUARE SCHOOL OF 
Mreic, LANGUAGES, AND FrocutTion, Kats F 
Darsaap, Principal. Pupils fitted for -tage or plat- 
i Pierce Building, Copley Square, boston, 


NEW JERSEY, rinceton. 
THE PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 
tu 
J. B. Fi 


ope his September 17. loquiries may 
dent Patton of Vrinceton Col- 


NE, Headma le B 


r r, Pris 


New Yorn, New York City. 
RYUIGERS FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 W. S5th St 

Rev G. W. SAMBON, 
Lady Prin ipel. 
und full oll 


reet. 


D.D., Pres. 
E. 8. West, 
ial, Flective, viate courses, 


A Yor RK. Peekskill. 
J SCHOOL AT THE PEEKS-| 
MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Care and instruction excellent. 
JOHN N. iLDEN. A.M... M D.. Prin ipal. 
Send r cire. 
ensity Prace, New York City. 


| 


NEW YORK COLLEGE FOR! 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

Dr, NicHoOLaAS Muaray Brrier, President. 
Ap) licants for adinission who will do houor to the 
College need not be debarred from entrance by lack 


$°,000in scholarships is offered for 1990- 


W rite to the Dean. 
WALTER 


L. HERVEY, A.M, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
MAWR COLLEGE, 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 


eraduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Frene! Latin, Mathematics, Fnglish, Anglo-Saxon, 

Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
ng Gothic and Old High an, Celtic, His- 


r* 


Political Physica, Chemistry, Biol 
nd lectures on Philosoy hy. “ium, with 


ap cou Fellowships (value 
gi in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and 
Wlogy. For Prograin, address as above. 


W D. C., 1,407 Massachusetts Avenue 


and 1,212 and 1,214 ieee Street. 
Woop INSTITUTE. —Select 
arding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Curriculum complete. i Standard high. 
raining and privileg+sof home. Address principals, 
Mr. and Mra. AY u. LD. CABRLL. 


—— 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half 
imch wili be inserted in this 
column, for aubscribers 
only, for 50 centa, 


MLLE. VERDIN, 1 Avenue Victor Hugo, offers 
to Americans in Paris a comfortable home at 
moderate prices. References among Christian 
Union subscribers. 

TO RENT—A very desirable property on the Ma- 
nasquan River. House, barn, detached kitchen ; 
anil and row boats; $30 for the season. Address 
M. C. Shaw, Paterson, N. J. 


NORTH GE RMAN / EDU CATED LADY, 
‘Raving great experience both in teaching and 


traveling, wishes a position to go abroad; or of 
trust. References exchanged. Address Miss §., 


P. O. Box 303, Hartford, Conn. 


COTTAGE FOR RENT, for the summer, in the 
country, five minutes’ walk to church, post-office, 
depot, or bakery ; good water, pure air, shade 
monotain scenery, delightful drives, vine-clad 
porch, some fruit. Terms low. H. A. Leach 
(owner), Ogdensburg, New Jersey. 

A LADY experienced in teaching desires an out- 
of-town home for the summer where she can pay 
her board, entire or in part, by giving lessons in 
music (vocal or instrumental), in French or in Fng- 
lish studies. Address, with particulars, Home, 
P. O. Box 72, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A TEACHER (New England lady) of many years’ 
« experience with young children would like tocare 
for one or two during the summer monthe at 
country home, or in a quiet place, with or without 
the parents. Would give inetructicnu if desired, 
Best of qualifications and references. Address 
Teacher, No. 7,52, at the office of Christian Union. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL.-—A lady much accustomed 
to Foreign Travel, and speaking several languages, 
would take motherly charge of a young lady or 
more, perhaps motherless, for leisurely travel and 
residence in different countries for one, two, or 
three years. There is no edu-ator like intelligent 
travel. Highest social references. Address ** For- 
eigu Traveil,’’ No. 7,445, office of Cliristian Union. 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER, com- 
mended by widely known patrons and pupils, 
desires to learn of a locality where a first-class 
achool—either sex—ia needed. Address Principal, 
No. 7,348, at the office of The Christian Union. 


A FURNISHED HOUSHF, with nine rooms, for 
rent during July and August, at Highland Avenue 
Btation, Orange, N. J., short distance from the 
station. Two servante will remain if desired. 
Rent, $75 per month. Address L D. M., Christian 


Union Office. 


ANTED—By a young widew lady, position as 
governess or to care for an invalid in a Christian 
family in Boston. For full particulars address 


C. B. P., 241 Sherman Avenue. New Haven, Conn. 


UNTRY BOARD io the mountains. Pleasant, 
airy rooms in h all modern im- 
B. Smith, Delhi, 


co 
1 new house, wit 
provements. Address Mra. F 

TRACHERS 
A 


a young clergyman 


EUROPEAN TOUR, FOR 
AND STUDENTS eerpecially convenient. 
small party, conducted by 
familiar with fore 
four additional 

References 


yen travel, will welcome threejor 
Expenses unusually 


Addreas T. W. Todd 
wr, Mich. 


members 
low, exchanged 
(University), Ann Art 


AN ADVANCED NOERMAL GRADUATE 


of three years’ ¢ xperience would like a pos 
in a private school for the following year, begin- 
Septel I Science d literature ape- 
es. Address M. M., No. “Christian Union 
A LADY of experience desires a position either as 


hose sper or compani.n, or would be glad to 


serve in any other similar capacity. Reference: 
given and reyjuired. Address F. P., Box 216, Am- 
herst, Mass 


VOUNGLADPY, 
seeks pleasant 
teacher ; musical ; 
dress Box 42, Mi 


through great necessity, earnestly 
and situation; formerly 
handy at dressmaking. Ad- 
listone, N. J, 


— 


home 


WANTED 


imeti- 
ynal Wich- 
Some manual labor required. Long hours, 
pay. fare, hard work, and atrict 
Address the Brother Director, Bur: 
Industrial Farm, Canaan Four Corners, 


Consecrated young men to study 
management on the principles of 
nominal siluple 
ham 
Be 


A CLASS of young ladies, under the instruction of 
an experienced artist, who intend spending June 
at Twilight Park in the Catekills«, would like to 
add to their number. For terms address Miss B., 
eare of C. F. Wingate, 1!" Pear] Street, New York. 


A LADY TEACHER going to California would 
like another lady to join her in making a home. 
References given and required. Address No. 
7,470, care Christian Union. 


IDEAL SUMMER HOME, on main line of Long 
Island Kailroad, to reut for season, /ow, to the 
right party. Modern, with broad halls and stair- 
cases in oak, kitchen in Georgia pine. Located in 
acharming grove, within easy distance of a fine 
beach. Never-failing «pring of clear, cold water. 

Address ** Rest,”’ Christian Union. 


| of Through Coaches, 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. 
dally between CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
CIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, with FREE Reclin- 
ing Chair Car to NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via 8t. Joseph, 
City and Topeka. 


ition | 


dally, 
Lake, 
The 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Sis 


facil 
cinnati and other Southern points. 


tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or 


THE LIFE.’ 


Stituents needed for making new 


makes life a 


A LADY having a large house in the country would | 


like to take a family of four or five adults to board 
for the summer. Large lawn, with plenty of 
shade trees, four miles from station; no other 
boarders. For further particulars address 8. J. T., 
Box O, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

A YOUNG LADY, working 
through college, desires to go to the seashore this 
summer as a nurse for children, companion for 
invalid lady, or servant for a family. Is 
capable and willing. Best of references given and 
required. Address H. C. L., 447 North Street, 
Galesburg, Til. 


who is her way 


FOR SALE—At Oberlin, at a bargain, a valuable 

home near college ; two-story house, gas, good 
garden,orchard, three acres meadow 
good Grounds and all good order. 
Terms easy. Address Hervey Leonard, Union 
Avenue, Saratoga, N. Y., or F. H. Dart, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


water, fruits, 


barn. in 


TO EXCHANGE FOR CITY PROPERTY 
—960 acres of valuable white oak timber land in 
Woodruff Co., Ark.; only 1), miles from railroad 
depot ; the timber alone is a fortune, and will soon 
double in value; price $25 an acre. Also a very 
valuable fruit farm of 87 acrea, paying large in- 
come; splendid buildings, fine Jersey stock, 
horses, wagons, carriages, and implements in- 
cluded; near Judsonia, White County, Arkansas ; 
Iron Mountain Railroad; price, $12.0”. Also 320 
acres of valuable prairie land near Tracy, Minne- 
sota; price, an acre. Also six lotain Wichita, 
Kansas; price, $3,000. Would exchange all or 
part. Address owner, W. W. Kitchen, 532 North 
Church Street, Rockford, M1. 


7A MAN 


UNACQUAINTEDO WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WiLi 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THI 


Chicaro, Rock Island Paci 7 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOS- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 
and DODGE CITY. and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Bleepers, Free Reclining 
River) Dining Cars 


and 


or Kan- 
Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Josephand KansasCity. Excursions 
with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
Portiand, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Direct Line to and from Pike's Peak, Mani- 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minr 


» 


Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
(FREE) to and from those 
Through Chair Car and 
Spirit Lake and Sioux 
The Favorite Line to 


1capolis and Bt. 
uz Chair Cara 
Points and Kansas City 

eper between Peoria, 
via Rock Island. 


Fal 


W ate rtown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
| Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest 


Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
and from Indianapolis, Cin- 


The 


ities to travel to 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
address 
JOHN SEGASTIAN, 
n’l Txt. & Pass. Agt. 
ILL. 


E.ST.JOHN, 


Gen'l]l Manager. Ge 
CHICAGO, 


APPLE Bi OSSOM 
ACW BORD ONDE 


EVERYWHERE. 


*It uld not be possible to conceive a more: nore delicate ate 
and te ghtful perfume than the Crab Apple BB ian. 
is by the Crown Perfnmervy Con 
pan f Lu it he is the of epring in it, an d 
on ul? use it for a lifetinn and never tire of it. 


rices oz., B1.25; 3 oz., 
£ 2H. 

statmpsor P.O, order reither of the above sizes 
to Caswell, Masse v & Now or 

re Will be sent at om post- -pald, to 
The remarkathle | ne f th Beet 
remiers it more eco tical in use than the chea; 
ml eente an! a fullsize tablet of the we w Crab 


hy to any address 


GRAND BATIONN. PRIZE 


of 16.600f, ‘ 


LAROCHE’S 


INVIGORATING TONIG, 


CONTAINING 
Peruvian Bark, and 
Pure Ce Wine. 

“al 


it’ uly Js 
r 


ross” of. APPETITE, 


FEVER and AGUE, 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 


NA 


“and INDIGESTION. 


wo? res ext] ert. 

trate ‘lu In an: xr, es in the 

devree its and tine qu 
froma tlhe ible bitter her remecics 

22 rue Drouot. 


E. FOUGERA & C0. Agents for U. S., 


30 Nerth William «treet. 


Ne 


alls 

The an advertisement wate 

confer favor upon the Advert or and 

per lise ment in he CAris (ia) 2 } on. i! 


BUSH'S FLUID’FOOD 


BLOOD ts 


burden. 


and 


"| BOVININE 


and pure blood. Use BOVIN 
in all conditions of Weakness, and especially when Dyspspsia 
Use BOVININE with infants that are 
white and bloodless, with child:en that do not thrive 
puny and feeble, with exhausted nursing mothers. 
BOVININE during convalescence from illness. 


the basis of Life.” 


URNISHES 


Sy.tem all the con- 


NINE 


and are 
Use 


“Nutrition is 


639 
| C OWN = | 
| 
| CO. | 
4 | 
OnnoON: an 
QUINA- 
LAROCHE 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 


eat of all in leavening strength. S. Gor- 


rament Aug. 17. 188". 


BENSONHU RST -BY-TIIE- 
SEA. 

Let us consider whether val- 

ues are going to rise or not. 

In which direction 1s the popu- 


lation of New York and Brook- 


lvn tendine most rapidly 


High- | 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VOL. 41, NO. 18. 


DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Company 
827 & $29 Broadway, New York. 


Barossa, 


Note our Trade Mark Closely. 
BEWARE OF IMITATION. 


We ask attention to our Complete Assortwent of 


SUMMER 


UNDERWEAR, 


Catalogue aml prix 


+) | 


Will it be to the north, which | 
is far away and costly to de-| 
velop, to the west over ei ht | 


ot Jersey Klats. to the| 
through repelling | 
Long Island City, 

tO this ne why de vel-| 


mules 
east 

smells of or 
southward ¢ 
oped rural section waiting SO 
long to be appreciated, an: iinow 


ightfully accessible ? 


thy developed and 


carefully re.tricted. Sewer water, 6) min 
utes from |! ookison Bridge via Fifth Avenue Fle 
vated and B E.R I i.ts for sale, 
property, or G F. RANDOLPH 6 Conrt 
(Garfield Bidg . Brooklyn. 


We invite inspection to our 


NEW SPRING STYLES. 
Many exclusive pa in novel effects in 
ROYAL WILTONS, WILTON VELVETS, 
MOQUETTES. BODY AND TAPHEs- 
TRY BRUSSELS, 3-PLYS, AND 
EXTRA st PER INGRAINS. 

AT POSITIVE BARGAINS 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


Our assortment of fine Satin Damasks, Spun and 
Raw Silk Tapestries, Silk and Mvuhair Plushes, was 
never 80 complete. 


MATTINGS. 


Japanese and China Straw Mattings, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 
White and Red Check Mattings, 
FROM #4 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDs. 


Also fine seamless J»panese mattings  (Ningpoo 
Warp) for decorative purposes. A complete line of 


FURNITURE, 


Our own upholstering, at mo re es. 
Agents for Hall's Celebrated Bedding. 


tterns 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF FUR- 
NISHING COMPLETE HOTELS, 
CHURCHES, COTTAGES, 
AND SUMMER RES- 
IDENCES. 


SHEPPARD NAPE (0) 


SIXTH AVE., 15th and 14th Sts., VEW YORK. 


Can’t Keep 
house without them is what good 
housekeepers say of "NEVER-BREAK’ 
Steel Cooking utensils. Won’t absorb 
ease, won't scale, won't warp, and 
“NEVER-BREAK’ Every womanisde- 


lighted with them. Ask your dealerto 


And Especially to our exquisite 


All-Wool GAUZE 


Underwear forthe hot, sunimer season 


Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrat 


e list, free lv mail. 
Garments made to order, a Specialt: 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr. Jager’s Sanitary Woolen System 
827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH HOUSE. 

119 NASSAU ST., Temple Court, New York: ® 
504 FULTON ST., next to ¥.M.C.A. Bidg., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DUPLIUATE 
: SPOONS 
Cases j $12.00. 


manufacturer's 


| 


BENET 
| 
bt PLICATE WEDDING PRESENTS BOUGHT, SOLD, 
Oh EXCHANGED, 


HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR BARGAINS: 
One doz. Oyster Forks, handsomely 

i cased, $10, worth $15 
" Coffee Spoon han dsomely cased, 1, 15 
Bon Bon Dish and Tongs. 10, ee 15 
Salad Fork and Spoon, “3 ng l4, a6 14 
Repousec chased Salad Bowl, = 75 

| A Tete-i-Tete Set (tea, sugar, and 
creamer), handsomely cased, 50, +e 1m”) 
Re pousse chased Mirror. 35 
Brush and Comb, - - 2. * 31 


| 


A selection of goods sent to any address on receipt 
reference. 

Get your old silver from the Safe Deposit Com- 
panies ‘and brin gz it to us with your accumulation of 


of 


id gold jewelry, now out of style or otherwise use- 
| lees a exchange them for new serviceable articles, 
or may it outright 


| 


York, or 621 Market 


Diamonds, Watches, and Gems of all kinds at Close 
Casn Prices. 


| sl4 k. WwW perfect timer, $28 


4 man’s 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 
J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 Bowery, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


Factory pate, at half price; one ounce in a box. 
All pone silk and pes colors. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 40 cents ; 100 crazy stitches in cash oe ckage. 
Latest and beet book on Art Needlework. ye ly 
cents. A beautiful assortment chenille and arrasene ; 
15 new shades in each for) cents. Send tal note 
or stamps to THE BRAINERD AKM- 
STRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 625 Broadway, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For the names and addresses of 1) ladies interested 
in Art Needlework we will send one book free. 


tch, perfe t timer 4) 


BARNUM & BAILEY’S 


Greatest Show on Earth. 


see them, or write for illus. catalogue, | 


THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cieveland,0O. 


STAMMERING, 


And all nervous defects of speech thoroughly cor- 
rected. For information, testimonials from eminent 
men and pupila, 
STAMMERERS, W. 


iiti ii St.. 


address aS BRYANT SCHOOL FOR | 


Imre Kiralfy s “NERO: or, the Destruction of Rome.’ 

Faithful Reprodu ‘tion of Ancient Rome. Nuptial 
Ceremonies, Religious Rites, Pageants, Processions, 
Tableaux. Combats, Contests, Christian Martyrs, 
Priests, Slaves, Sc ldiers, Eunuchs, etc. 

Nero’s Triumpha! Pr cession with 1,200 People. 

Hippodrome, LItiusions, Menageries, Museums, 
Horse Fair, Triple Ciccus, 2 Stages, 3 Rings, R wing 
track. Terpsi chorean display on st age 450 feet lung. 


Old Polo Grounds, 110th Street and 5th ave. 
Particulars in daily morniog papers. 


WRITE? 


Express often cheaper. 


= 


SEAN O'S*SUPER, 


NEw tases 
Absoluicly the Best 


A pure cream of tartar powder. 
All the ingredients used are pure and 
wholesome, and are published 
on every label. 

One Trial Proves its Superiority. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUA 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Naw Youn, January 24, 1399. 


The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of tha Com 
priny, submit the following Statement! of iks affairs 
on the 3lst of December, 1289. 


Premiuma on Marine Riske from lat Jan- 
uary, 1584, to 3ist December, 1589....... $4,116.62 
Om Policies pot inarked off lat 


Total Marine 5,502, 164 zi 
ns marked off wed 


Premiu 


. $4, 144,945 | 
Losses pals during the same 
$2,553,608 44 


Returns of 
mums Ex- 
«. «$705,957 75 
The Company the following Assets, viz.: 
Unite od States and State of New York 
Stock, Bank, and other ‘Stocl ks.... $7,274,315 
Lo Se ed by Stocks and otherwise. . 2,084,405) | 
Real Eat and Ciaime due the Company, 
© = uated at “eee 
im Notes and ‘Bills Receivabie.. . 1,452,990 24 


1924, 000) 


I 


Siz per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 

‘f profite will be pail to the holdera thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the iasue of 1885 w/)i 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal rvgrqpemtative 8s, on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of Peoruary next, from which date al] inter 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled 
“A dividend of westy per cent, isdeclared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
dist December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
JAMES G. DE FO 


J. D. JONES. RE 

W. H. H. MOORE, CHAR LES D. LEV PRICE 
A. A. RAVEN. DENTON SMITH. 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDWARD | 
JAMES LOW GEORGE H. MACY, 

WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNU RE. 
BENJAMLN H. FIELD WALDRON P. BROWN 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON W. HARD. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY. A BURSLEY 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEW 

JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS, USTAV SINC 

C. A. HAND. WILLIAM G. BOULTON 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, RUSSELL BH. HOADLEY, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT. JOSEPH AGOB 


FE. HAWLEY, GEORGE W 
HAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A, A, RAVEN, | Vice- President. 


DU YOU 


Om 
Z 


If so, and desire fashionable 


prices, ask your stationer for 
Boston 
Boston Bond 


be does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stamps for 


| paper representing over 250 
varieties which 
the pound. SA M 

ARD CO., 
lin Street, 


Postage is |6 ets. per ‘b. 


SEND and receive by return mail samples | 
of finest imported fabrics, om 
which we make our pateut cut pants, 

4c. Home measuring rules and full 
particulars inclosed with oN. 

STAMPS THOMPSO 


cU STOM ER CLOTHIER, 
TO PAY POSTAGE 1398 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
~ New York Store: 245 Broadway (near Post-Office). 
Boston Store: 344 Washington Street. 


elty Silks, at 81 and 81.25, 


writing-paper at reasonable | 


or Bunker Hill Linen. | 


our complete samples of | 


we 


180, 719 


CARPETS. 


SCOTCH AXMINSTERS, 
Royal Wiltons, 


LOWELL BRUSSELS, 
INGRAINS. 


Japanese and Chinese 


Direct 
landing 
patterns for Country Hous 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 

A tine stock of Carpets ai 
Mats of all sizes for Lil 
Halls, and Sitting-Rooms. 


importations now 


show very handsonr 


rar! 


19th at, 


NEW YORK. 


SEASONADLE: SILKS 


We have added to our New Depart: 
ment in the Basement several very 
large lots of seasonable Silk Fabrics. 

Reat India and China Figured Silks 
from 40 to 75 cents per yard. 

Plain India and China Silks, yer) 
select colors, 22-inch, 50 cents: 27 
inch, 65 cents. 

24-inch Black Surah, 55¢. yard. 

20 * (Colored * 50c. * 

24 Colored © 

India Silks, Woven Figures, 60 cents 
per yard, 

Three thousand 


yards of Rich Nov- 
former 
prices $2.50 and 83, very desirable 
colorings. 

_ One hundred pieces of Black Double 
Warp Faille Francaise, at $1 per yard. 


dames McCreery & 


Broadway and 11th 
New York. 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 
Style and Quality Unequaled. 
1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORE. 


OP FF" WELAY, 
| STRENGTHS ‘ey, 
POWDER 
en 
| 
CARPETS. 
— 
| 


The Union. 


Meme Deparment 


Vol. 41, No. 18. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF FRIENDSHIP. 


RIEND is one of the most valued words 
| in the English language, and perhaps 
P49] the one most often used lightly and with 
\] little regard to truth. Friendship is a sa- 

cred relationship when its opportunities 
and dangers are recognized. To hold the relation of 
friend requires not only the capacity for love, but 
for sacrifice; many times the only service we can 
do a friend is to separate ourselves from him. To 
keep ourselves in close relationship with him means 
to weaken him. Friendship should be a tonic, not 
a prop; it should not be a mutual admiration soci- 
ety, but a clear-headed, warm-hearted relation, de- 
veloping the best in each. Always there is one 
stronger than the other; not necessarily the bright- 
est of the two, nor the better educated of the two, 
but the one with the spirit of a leader. On this 
one rests the greater responsibility. It takes spir- 
itual insight, courage, and will power to hold 
ourselves back when some one we love, and for 
whom it would be a pleasure to act, looks to us 
for decision, advice, thought. It was a divine 
command, by the Apostle of Love, “Work out 
your own salvation, with fear and trembling.” A 
true friend never steps into the life of another to 
mar its development, to act as a retarding force. To 
stand as a conscience for another has never been 
given to any man as an opportunity for good, 
though many have usurped the position, to their 
own and the wronged soul’s hurt. I may be my 
friend’s friend, but not his oracle. He may be my 
confidant, but not my priest. It is appalling, the 
temerity with which we sometimes see one soul force 
itself into the inner life of another: probing into 
its depths, bringing every emotion, every thought, 
every hope, to the surface, there to be put under a 
microscope for their mutual examination. What 
awful prostitution of that ethereal relation between 
two! “I offer myself faintly and bluntly to those 
whose effectually I am, and tender myself least to 
him to whom I am most devoted,” should be the 
creed of friendship. Emerson says, “ Happy is the 
house that shelters a friend!” Yes, if the friend 
prove a bond and not a barrier. How often is the 
entire family relation disturbed by the absorption 
of one of a completed circle in a stranger! The 
true friend is careful never to step in between 
natural relations. The natural affections are the 
divine inheritances of every family, and to divert 
these, if only in expression, is a crime of which none 
would be guilty who are worthy to be called friends. 

Emerson tells us there are two elements that 
enter into every friendship. “One is truth.” How 
many friends will stand this test of the philosopher ? 
Rich is the man who has a friend before whom he 
may be himself, with no shadow of pretense—a 
second soul, who will see and be seen without the 
mask of humanity. When two human beings hold 
this relation, there is no possibility of danger, for 
truth is the divine light that sheds its rays over 
their pathway. 

To seek to lead another is a desecration; we may 
seek to make the pathway less rough, or perhaps 
nail directions on a signboard because we have 
walked that path before, but we defraud him to 
whom Heaven has given the use of all his faculties 
if we try to carry him when he has received 
the divine command to walk. The beggar at the 


SUPPLEMENT. = May 1, 1890. 


pool carried his own bed, though divine love thrilled 
the paralyzed limbs and gave the strength for life’s 
duties. 

“ We talk of choosing our friends,” says Emer- 
son, “ but friends are self-elected. Reverence is a 
great part of it. Treat your friend as a spectacle. 
Of course he has merits that are not yours, and 
that you cannot honor if you must needs hold him 
close to your person. Stand aside; give those 
merits room; let them mount and expand. Are 
you the friend of your friend’s buttons or of his 
thought ?” The ideal friendship does not find pro- 
pinquity a necessity of the relation. As David 
found that he could not fly beyond the presence of 
God, so we, if we are worthy of the exchange of 
friendship, are never without the consciousness of 
our friend’s companionship, not as a limit to our 
own expansion, not as a crutch to hold us up, but 
a drawing impulse toward the ideal which he calls 
his friend. 


THE OLD GRAY GOOSE 


THAT KEPT A FLYING SCHOOL. 
By HEzeEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


-é&, |HERE was once an old gray goose that 
\} had led a very lonely life. She had 
wandered for years about the green pas- 
>,| tures all alone. She had read in the 
— poets the cheerful promise : 
“ There never was a goose so gray 
But sometime, soon or late, 
An honest gander came that way, 
And took her for his mate.” 


But that gander.never came; every spring and 
fall the wild geese crossed the sky, but no polite 
gander ever dropped down to speak with her, or to 
propose mateship to her. 

At last she lost all faith in the poet, and she 
said: “Since I shall never have any family of my 
own, I will make myself a mother to the whole 
feathered world. I came of a high family ; the 
wild geese, my ancestors, all fly high ; I will pride 
myself on my old family history, and will open a 
school of art and philosophy, and teach all the 
birds in the world to fly.” 

This seemed a very happy and useful plan, and 
it made her cackle with delight: “ Quack, quack, 
quack!” Her cackle caused a little duck to lift up 
her head and turn it aside, and say: 

“ How now, Mother Goose! You seem to be very 
happy to-day. What has happened ?” 

“ Lucky Duck, lucky Duck! rejoice with me! 
I am going to teach all the birds in the world how 
to fly. I am going to open a flying school.” 

“ But, Goosey Lucy, you don’t know how to fly 

ourself. You have never flown, except when 
chased bya dog. You have just waddled about the 
pastures all your life. You might keep a swim- 
ming school for ducks, but not a flying school for 
eagles. That would never do, Goosey Lucy.” 

“T guess you don’t know what a high family I 
came down from,” said old Goosey Lucy, proudly. 
“The whole world knows that the goose family can 
fly. If some geese don’t fly, it is because they do 
not need to, not because they are not highly con- 
nected.” 

So old Goosey Lucy wrote an essay on the “ Art 
of Flying,” and read it to an assembly of birds, 
called a Symposium. 

The birds listened to the learned essay with 
wonder. They all rejoiced that the art of flying 
had at last been discovered, and that when Goosey 
Lucy should open her college, the little birds, and 
great birds, and all the birds, would be taught how 
to fly. 

“ We have been waiting many thousand years 
for this new philosophy school,” said the Guinea- 
hen. ‘“ What an age we live in!” 


The Eagle was the King of birds at this time, and 


he dropped down from the blue sky with the sun 
on his wings, to attend the Symposium. He heard 
what Goosey Lucy had to say on the new art of 
flying, and screamed : 

“ Flying is not an art, it is an inspiration ;” and 
he mounted royally aloft out of the atmosphere of 
quackery, and was soon lost to view in the bright- 
ness of the sun. 

Goosey Lucy was a happy bird. She looked 
upon herself as the philosopher for which the bird- 
world had waited for ages, and she wondered how 
it was that the great gift of teaching birds to fly 
had been kept waiting all these years, and dis- 
covered by her. She asked Lucky Duck how it 
was 80. 

“It is because there never was a wise Goose 
before,” said Lucky Duck. 

“ That is a very far-seeing remark,” said Goosey 
Luey. “It shows your wisdom. You are a very 
wise bird; I will make you one of the professors 
in my college of the new philosophy.” 

So Goosey Lucy opened her flying school in the 
herony under the tall trees near the lake, and all 
the bird families were delighted at the new wisdom 
that had come to the world, and came to the school 
to learn how to fly. The school grew, and its fame 
filled the air. It was a wonderful science, said 
they all. As soon as a bird received its diploma it 
was able to fly. The air around the college became 
full of birds flying about with diplomas on their 
wings, signed by Goosey Lucy. Each little diploma 
read : 

DIPLOMA. 
You can now fly. 
(Signed) G. Lucy, LL.D., F.R.S. 


Then the whole world could see what an excel- 
lent thing it was to have a diploma that one could 
fly. 

The fame of the Flying School under the herony 
grew and grew. All the birds came to it for 
wisdom, even the Jackdaw, the Wren, and the Owl. 
The Thrushes came to Goosey Lucy to learn how 
to sing. Such is fame! 

The little animals came also. One little mouse 
came to learn how he might become as big as a 
lion. The question is often asked yet. 

“ A mouse in a fog is as big as a lion,” said wise 
Goosey Lucy. 

“Then I'll become a poet,” said the mouse, and 
Goosey Lucy said that he was a very wise little 
mouse, and had the insight of success. 

A little kitten came to study how little kittens 
might find their tails, for it had been discovered 
that when little kittens turn round to put their paws 
on their tails, the tails turn too, and leave nothing 
behind them. 

This was a hard question for the new School of 
Philosophy. but the ancient preceptress was equal 
to it. 

“Get under the feet of the cook,” said she. 
“ That will make your tail jump, so you will not 
have to jump for your tail.” 

The little kitten, the next day, got under the 
feet of the cook, and soon found where her tail was, 
and one lesson was quite satisfactory; she never 
jumped for her tail again. 

A little dog came to learn how his tail could be 
shortened without causing him much pain. 

“ Have it cut off piece by piece at a time, until 
it is the right length,” said Goosey Lucy. The 
little dog was as happy in thus learning the art of 
curtailment as the little kitten had been in solving 
the problem of angles. There was evidently great 
improvement going on in the world. 

The College of the New Philosophy was a lovely 
one. There was a great colony of horons in the 
tall pine tops above it, and a silvery lake stretched 
before it in the sun. Around the lake the red- 
winged Blackbirds swung from the alders, and the 
brown Thrushes sang on the witch hazels. Afar 
were green hills and cool elms, where the Orioles 
lived, and below the Bobolinks toppled in the wild 
grasses. 

In the evening, as the great moon rose behind 
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the dark herony, the Ow] would come and talk with 
Goosey Lucy about the progress of philosophy in 
the world, and give lectures to the School, telling 
the pupils how he had taught the Moon to rise 
(illustrated by the stereopticon of the Moon her- 
self). The lectures were very luminous, and gave 
a very wonderful insight into the forces of nature. 


The Mocking-bird—the tree poet—sometimes - 


came, and, like other poets, recited what he heard 
everywhere. The Mocking-bird is a very great 
poet. 

Mistakes were sometimes made in this new 
school of wisdom and art. One day a poor hen 
came to the new school, who had been bereft of all 
of her children by a hawk. 

“ What shall I do to rid myself of the hawk ?” 
she asked. Many hens have asked the question 
since these historical happenings. 

“Quack! quack! When you again see the hawk 
coming,” said Goosey Lucy, “ fly up into the air 
toward him, and he will think that you are trying 
to catch him.’ The problem seemed solved, on 
the principle that like cures like. Lucy picked her 
feathers, and said, “ Quack! quack !” 

The next morning the poor hen saw the shadow 
of the hawk on the grass, and she flew up into the 
air, with her feathers all ruffled, so as to seem 
twice her usual size. But, alas and alas! That 
hen was never seen again—but “ only the feathers 
where the hawk had been.” Some theories don’t 
work well at first. It takes time. 

The College grew and grew, as before; nothing 
grows like the fame of a new success—for a time. 
All the birds in the world came to the new School 
of Philosophy ; even the Skylarks came over from 
England to build their nests about the hill meadows, 
that their little ones might learn the new art of 
flying. ‘The great Auk came from the North; the 
Rain-dove from the Carolinas, and the Ibises from 
Florida. Some Parrots also came from the Amazons 
to learn how to speak English. The Crows came to 
learn how to pull corn, and received their diplomas 
at once for excellent scholarship. 

One day there was a great flutter in the School. 
The professors had received a message from the 
Eagle. He sent it by the Skylark. He announced 
that the next day at noon he was coming down 
from the sun to visit the School. The old gray 
Goose was all feathers and excitement. 

“Quack! quack!” shesaid. “The King himself 
is coming down from the sun. Cackle! cackle! I 
must have my spectacles cleaned!’ So she had her 
spectacles cleaned. “Quack! quack !” 

She arranged the School for the descent of the 
Eagle, just like a village schoolmistress for the 
coming of the Esquire and the Committee. She 
had the Ibises stand on one leg,in high-art fashion, 
in a long row in the pond. The Thrushes were 
assigned to the witch hazels, andthe Larks to the 
alderg. She put a chorus choir of Orioles in the 
elms. ‘The Herons all sat by their nests in the tops 
of the trees. The Woodpeckers looked out of their 
holes in the old trees. The Robins all had orders 
to sing, “Cheer up! Cheer up!” from the orchards. 
The old gray Goose, in her tortoise-shell spectacles, 
stood upon the stump, and the little birds sat in 
rows around her on the brakes and ferns. On the 
margin of the pond were gathered the Ducks and 
waterfowl. . 

Now the Peacock had proved a very stupid 
scholar in the new School of Philosophy. He had 
aspiration; he was ambitious to soar to the sun like 
the Eagle. He would rise up beautifully on his 
wings a little way into the air, and then he would 
come down again with a squall that made the old 
gray Goose nervous. The Peacock was told to 
hide under the blueberry bushes during the descent 
of the Eagle. 

It was a beautiful day. The sun blazed and the 
Ospreys wheeled in the sky. There was a speck in 
the sky, and the birds all began to sing; the Eagle 
was descending from the sun. The speck became 
a shadow, and the shadow a cloud of wings. The 
great Eagle dropped down into the herony, and sat 
above the old gray Goose on a blasted pine bough. 

The old gray Goose sat reading her essay on 
Oceult Forces as the Eagle came down. 

Then she raised her spectacles and said : * Quack ! 
uack! Have you any questionsto ask? Quack!” 
The Eagle looked very grave, and at last said: 

* Who taught you the art of flying?” 

“No one. Quack! quack! I discovered it.” 
Then the gray Goose wiped her spectacles and 
waited tor a more difficult question. 

* Where is the Peacock ’” asked the Eagle. 

* Come out here, Peacock; the King calls for 
Quack! quack !” 
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The Peacock came out of the bushes, and, looking 
up to the Eagle, spread his tail, as a matter of 
“very distinguished considerations,” as the old let- 
ter writers might say. 

“Fly!” said the Eagle. 

The old Goose was greatly ruffled. 

The poor Peacock dropped his tail. 

“You will have to excuse him,” said the old 
gray Goose, greatly mortified. ‘Quack! quack !” 

Then the poor Peacock retired to the bushes 
again. Birds with fine feathers never roost in the 
sun. 

“Where are the young Skylarks’” asked the 
Eagle. 

“They have just entered the new school,” said 
the old gray Goose. ‘“ They have not yet learned 
the art of flying. Quack! quack!” 

“ Call one of them up,” said the Eagle. 

So the old gray Goose called up a plain little 
Skylark, and it came out of the grass and flew up 
on a bush near the gray old Eagle. 

“My dear little bird, can you fly?” asked the 
Eagle. 

“T have never been taught to fly,” said the little 
Skylark. 

“Did you never wish to fly ?” 

“T have often wished to fly, but I have no philo- 
sophical diploma.” These words almost broke the 
little Lark’s delicate vocal cords. 

“Did you ever sing ?” 


“T have never been taught to sing. Goosey 


Lucy will soon teach me to sing; she has a beauti- 
ful voice in the lower notes.” 

“Did you never wish to sing ?” 

“T feel a desire to sing every morning, but I 
have never taken any lessons. I love to hear the 
other birds that Goosey Lucy has taught sing. 
They sing beautifully.” 

“ Well, my little bird,” said the Eagle, “ just try 
to mount up into the air and sing—Now.”’ 

The little Skylark began to mount up above the 
trees and over the bright water and hills, making a 
little whistle like this: “ whir-whir-whir.” Then 
she began to circle round and round, and the whis- 
tle grew like this: ‘* we-en—we-en—we-en.” Then 
her flight became a little spiral thread or stair of 
liquid song, like this : w-e-e-e—chee-chee-chee,” and 
then the little bird became a speck in the sky, 
and was lost in the sky, but its song could still 
be heard, chee-chee-chee-chee, away off in the golden 
regions of the sun, out of sight. 

The School was greatly astonished. The birds 
all held up one leg and listened. 

“Quack! quack!” said the old gray Goose. 
*“ Quack! quack !” 

“Chee, chee, chee, we-ea-we ea’’—it was the song 
of a little bird lost in the sky. 

“ Why,” said the old gray Goose, taking off her 
spectacles, “that is perfectly astonishing. What 
did ever make that bird fly and sing so? Quack! 
quack !”’ 

The Eagle looked very grave, and was silent. 

“Have you any remarks to make to the School ?” 
asked the old gray Goose, pensively. (This may be 
the origin of the above quotation.) ‘ Quack ! 
quack 

The Eagle gave a scream, and all the School 
was silent, and very much afraid. 

“A philosopher,” said he, “ is not an old Goose 
who tells people what they knew before.’’ (Here 
the old gray Goose uttered a loud quack.) ‘ You 
cannot make an Eagle ran round a farmyard like 
a gobbling turkey, or teach a Peacock to soar to the 
sun like a Lark. Birds used to fly before this 
School of Philosophy was founded.” (The old gray 
Goose seemed greatly surprised.) “If you can 
teach birds to fly better than before, it is well 
todo so. Do you think you can do this, Goosey 
Luey 

ees Goosey Lucy took off her tortoise-shell 
spectacles and laid them down onethe stump. 

“ Quack! quack!” she said, clearing her throat. 
“ Do you mean to say that I did not discover the 
art of flying?” she asked the Eagle at last, in a 
discouraged voice. 

“Yes, yes,” said the Eagle. “ Your new School 
of Philosophy only teaches people to be what they 
already know.” 

There was a silence. Then he added, solemnly : 

* The new School of Philosophy is now dis- 
miss 

“ Quack! quack!” said the old gray Goose, as 
she hid her head under her wing. That night the 
Owl came to comfort her, and the next morning 
the little Skylark returned, to find the herony almost 
empty, and all the world going on as before. 

* Oh, little Skylark, little Skylark, you wicked 
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bird! You have ruined me,” said the poor old 
gray Goose. “ What did make you fly and sing so, 
and break up my new school, when all the world 
was following me ?” 

“TI couldn’t help it,” said the little bird, meekly. 
“T think it was inspiration that made me do it. 
I am very sorry—it was a lovely school.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the old gray Goose. ‘ Quack! 
quack ! I see—if it were not for that strapge thing 
they call Inspiration, there might be a great deal 
more of philosophy in the world.”’ 

The Ospreys were wheeling in the sky; the 
Orioles and Thrushes were singing; birds were fly- 
ing about everywhere, and the poor old gray Goose 
said : | 

“Quack! quack! quack! quack! I'll have to 
leave the world to follow its inspiration after all, 
and just go off in the pasture and nibble grass again. 
It is not every Goose can be a philosopher, but 
(quack! quack!) I think it does some good in the 
world to make the world see what it did know 
before.” 

And with this argument, this benevolent old 
Paracelsus of the pasture went quietly on her way 
the rest of her days, simply saying, “Quack! quack | 
quack !” 


FREE SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


T is very surprising how little use even 
intelligent housewives make of the sources 
of information put at their service by 
the Government of the United States. 
Many intelligent women would stare if 

told that the Department of Agriculture could be a 
means of saving money to every woman who would 
put herself in communication with it. “You mean 
earning money?” No; we mean saving money, for 
the experiments in foods, canned and made, the ex- 
periments made to detect adulterations in foods, are 
published in pamphlet form and may be obtained at 
the expense of a postal card requesting that such 
pamphlets be sent to your address. Many house- 
keepers are paying for adulterated goods that a 
knowledge derived from these pamphlets would 
prevent. Experiments, simple and entirely practica- 
ble in any intelligent household, are given to detect 
adulteration or the presence of deleterious in- 
gredients in foods. 

We are too willing to take our knowledge second 
hand. Take our philanthropic work. We waste 
energies, time, thought, sympathy, money, because 
we do not avail ourselves of the first and best 
sources of information. The condition of wage- 
earning women has perhaps aroused more interest 
than any one subject in recent years—their wages, 
the condition under which they live, their detach- 
ment from family life, the number of months em- 
ployed, the kinds of employment. Yet how many of 
all the women professing interest in this subject 
have sent postal cards to the Labor Bureau, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, asking that copies of the 
“Fourth Annual Labor Report: Women’s Wages 
in Large Cities,” one of the most important books, if 
not the most important, ever prepared on the subject, 
be sent to their address? We have been hearing 
much of the need of appointing more factory in- 
spectors in this State; of the special need of appoint- 
ing women factory inspectors. Meetings have been 
held, bills have been prepared, a certain excitement 
and interest has been aroused by a few women in 
limited circles, the interest and activity bearing but 
slight relation to the importance of the topic. But 
how many of the women interested have sent to the 
Factory Inspectors Department at Albany for the 
last report of the Department? Yet at the cost of a 
postal card they might have all necessary informa- 
tion first hand, and certainly the representatives at 
Albany would be flooded with letters urging the 
passage of the bill. So with education, the condi- 
tion of the schools. Reports are prepared which 
would show just what we are spending, just what is 
being taught, and each of us might have this 
authoritative information if application for yearly 
reports were made to the State Department. One 
might do good service who would send requests to 
the departments to send reports to friends who 
— working with her to accomplish certain re- 
sults. 

To come back to the first suggestion, every house- 
keeper should establish communication with the 
Department of Agriculture to keep herself posted 
on food adulterations ; with the State Department of 
Education if she wishes to understand educational 
matters ; with the National and State Labor Bureaus 
we wishes to work intelligently in philanthropic 
a ffairs. 
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A DAY’S MAIL. 


FEW weeks ago some receipts were pub- 
lished in this department that aroused a 
great deal of feeling among our temper- 
ance readers. While much that was 
written on the subject seems to display 
more heat than the occasion demands, it is but 
justice to admit that many letters have come that 
have caused the editor to deeply regret that the 
receipts were published. Of the many letters re- 
ceived, a mild but entirely sensible protest is pub- 
lished, which not only touches upon the use of 
liquors in cooking, but upon the still absorbing 
question of domestic service : 


You invite friendly criticism, and I am moved to 
write a few words. We all value The Christian Union 
highly, and miss it when a number fails to come, as was 
the case two weeks ago. 

I have found many helps in your paper, particularly 
with regard to the education and moral training of 
children. One article not loug ago, with a heading 
something like this, * Why She Failed,” I read to the 
children at home, and then sent to a daughter away at 
school, with directions to read it over and over, and 
then cut it out and put it where she would see it often. 
So it was with the feeling that I had found a failing, if 
nothing worse, in a good friend, that 1 read your arti- 
cle “The Steamer vs. the Pot.” I entirely agree with 
the writer in her arguments for the steamer, as I have 
used a steam cooker for eight years, and would not do 
without one. My quarrel is with her recipes. I am 
not a temperance fanatic by any means, but I[ long ago 
banished the medicinal brandy bottle, home-made or 
other wine, cider, and all their clan. My eyes were 
first opened when I found that the oldest of my three 
boys liked a sip of mother’s blackberry wine, and I 
then and there resolved that if those boys ever fell 
under the terrible liquor curse it should not be the fault 
of their mother or theirhome. I can assure any young 
housekeeper who may be tempted by those delicious- 
sounding recipes that she may use the wholesome 
lemon as a substitute for more dangerous flavoring 
without fear of fault-finding except by those whose 
appetites are already beyond control. My husband is 
what would be called in New England a “ good pro- 
vider” and a “good liver,” and my reputation as a 
cook is not below the average, but we have never 
missed those banished bottles. 

I would like, as a housekeeper of = years, to 
add a word on the much-discussed “ help” question. I 
have always kept one girl, and have never yet been 
obliged to do my own work for want of help, many of 
those who have lived with us seeking the place when it 
was known to be vacant. Most of them have only left 
to be married, or to go to “the States” for higher 
wages. We have never paid more than five dollars 

r month till this winter. Poverty wages it seems ; 
Dut many who came to us with a bundle went away 
well clothed, and owning a trunk well filled. None 
ever come to the neighborhood without coming to see 
us. I am convinced that the secret is all explained in 
the Golden Rule. Our girls do not come’to our table 
with us, but they have as good food as wedo. They are 
welcome to come into our — sitting-room, and take 
pride in keeping themselves tidy enough to do so. | 
try to remember that they have a body and soul like 
my own. Our children are taught to treat them kindly, 
and look upon them as friends ; and it seldom happens 
that they find them anything else. ms 

One thing more. Does it, in your opinion, make a 
boy less manly to help his mother about the house, and 
even to learn to cook, knit, and sew—the two last occu- 
pations chiefly for amusement on a rainy day, or when, 


for any reason, he must stay in the house ? 
(Mrs.) E. P. E. 


We have hoped that the question of domestic 
service would bring out the views of some intelli- 
gent girl or woman on the servant’s side, but we 
never dreamed that the master of the house would 
seek to throw the light of his intelligence on the 
problem, but he has, for the following letter is from 
& man: 


Have just read “A Domestic Symposium.” Now, 
if you will allow a man—a veritable male man—to say 
a word, whose sympathies are broad enough to feel a 
special interest in the welfare of female wage-earners 
and bread-winners, he would venture to object decid- 
edly to the use of the term “ servants” as applied to 
those who sell their time and strength to those who need 
help in the work of the household. The word has a 
ring of caste about it which is both un-American and 
offensive; and has no more propriety when thus used 
than when applied to the trained nurse, or any others 
who thus exchange their time and capacities for a pe- 
cuniary recompense. Now that we are forever rid of 
slavery, why not also cast off this opprobrious epithet, 
which has survived it thus far, and which so bespatters 
all the page referred to ? 

If asked what term I would suggest, why is any 
Specific term necessary? If there is, surely one less 
objectionable and more descriptive could be devised. 
As it is, there is reason to believe that it is this very 
designation that keeps sensitive, self-respecting girls 
not a few from engaging iu that sort of labor. They 
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feel unjustly discriminated against by it. The whole 
matter is of too much importance to allow such a hin- 
drance to exist. The needs of both sides are such that 
not only should obstacles be removed, but facilities de- 
vised and pushed for bringing both these classes to- 

ther, who so mutually need each other. And when 
aoe I together, not only must the causes of friction 
be removed, but the conditions of success conceded on 
both sides. It may be audacious, yet this intruding 
man ventures the opinion that when self-respecting girls 
learn that they sacrifice no self-respect, and will pre- 
serve the rights they feel entitled to and the opportu- 
nities they rightly crave, this demand will find its sup- 
ply, and to the unspeakable advantage of all the parties 
concerned. 


This correspondent believes that there is some- 
thing ina name. Could he not make a suggestion ? 
This is a most easy solution to the problem, if it is 
a solution. ‘“ Help,” which is the word that most 
of us wish could be applied with truth, would be 
grotesque in many households. Another thing: 
the word servant should have a significance that is 
the reverse of the sense in which it is applied. A 
nation of bread-winners needs to see that the word 
servant has a universal application, and cannot be 
used in relation only to those serving in one walk 
of life. 


Our Younc FOoLks. 
HOW MOLLY TUNED THE BELLS. 


By RaAnp. 


)ROTHER Bell and the Chimes—so the 
other ministers in the Conference termed 
<9; the Rev. Theodore Bell and the five 
small Bells who made the Bantown par- 
sonage gay with their pealing. It was 
Saturday night at the parsonage ; the young Chimes 
were safe in bed after their struggles with the 
weekly bath and the Sunday-school lesson, which 
they, as the minister's children, were expected to 
know thoroughly. 

The only light all over the house was in the study, 
where a sputtering lamp threw its fitful gleams on 
the sermon that Mr. Bell was revising for the 
morrow, on the golden hair of pretty Miss Molly 
Bell, bending over a pile of to-be-mended stockings, 
and on the rows of cyclopadias and “ Barnes’ Notes ”’ 
and temperance tracts that lined the walls. 

There was a wee wrinkle on Miss Molly’s fore- 
head. No wonder, for she had taken whole charge 
of the Bell family ever since their dear mother had 
died, four years before, and the Bell family was a 
very lively one, even for a minister’s family. 

“ Father!” she exclaimed, suddenly, “ oh, father, 
I am all discouraged !” 

The stub pen stopped its busy seratching. 

“Well, my dear?” smiled the parson, not in the 
least impatient, though interrupted in the midst of a 
most telling argument. 

Miss Molly almost sobbed. “It’s the children. 
Bell is a most appropriate name for folks whose 
tongues seem to be the biggest part of them, and 
these Bells’ tongues are very unruly members.” 

“Well, my dear?” again asked the parson, 
stroking her golden hair. 

“ You see, father, the children, with their lively 
dispositions and a tendency to see something laugh- 
able in every occurrence, have drifted from simple, 
good natured fun-making to a most annoying habit 
of ridiculing everything and everybody in a semi- 
sarcastic way. I’ve tried to stop them, for I know 
that some little Bell’s tongue will get him into 
trouble ; and now, father, the trouble has come. Do 
you remember what bloodshot eyes that old Mrs. 
Rollins has? They’re almost pink, and, with her 
white hair, she suggested Ralph’s rabbit to our little 
Chimes, who immediately dubbed her ‘ Mrs. Rabbit- 
eyes Rollins.’ Once when you heard them speak of 
her by that title you said, ‘ Don’t make fun of Mrs. 
Rollins, children; she’s a good woman, she’s got a 
good face.’ The children even coined that expres- 
sion, ‘she’s got a good face,’ into slang, and when- 
ever a parishioner is extolled or excused I can hear 
a low murmur, ‘ She’s got a good face.’ Well, last 
night at the meeting Mrs. Rollins stalked into the 
vestry with a black scuttle bonnet on, and Ralph 
whispered to Tom, ‘Do look at Mrs. Rabbit-eyes 
Rollins with a coal-hod on her head!’ Oh, father, 
she overheard, and came for me to-day as mad as 
hops. What shall I do?” 

“ If she was ‘ mad as hops,’ she must have been 
very angry,’ and Mr. Bell smiled again. “ But, 
seriously, the children must learn to bridle their 
tongues. I leave all disciplining to you, my dear.” 

“ Really, father, the children don’t mean one- 
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tenth they say. It’s only they have this bad habit 
of making exaggerated fun,” said Miss Molly, roll- 
ing up the last stocking and lighting her bedroom 
lamp. 

By breakfast next morning she had devised a 
scheme for controlling the little Bells’ speeches. 
All the Chimes were at the table—Ralph, the “ Big 
Bell-Buoy,” and Tom, the “Small Bell-Buoy,” Lulu, 
their middling sister, and little Joanna, the family 
pet, always known as “ Fairy Bell.” 

“ Now, young folks,” began Miss Molly, sugaring 
Fairy Bell’s brown bread, “listen to me. There 
are only two ways of stopping your bad habit of 
ridiculing everything. Either you must be muzzled, 
or you must learn to control your tongues of your 
own accord; and the last plan I shall try first. 
Beginning with to-day, I shall keep account in this 
note-book of every single false note that my Chimes 
strike, and at the end of a month the Bell who has 
the fewest bad marks shall be rewarded, and the 
Bell who has struck the most shall—” 

“ Have a booby prize’? I'll try for that,” broke 
in the Big Bell-Buoy. Miss Molly shook her head. 

“ Shall—be muzzled !” she continued. “ Yes, for 
a whole day, the one who has indulged in the largest 
number of these extravagant, sarcastic speeches 
shall have to wear old Bruno’s muzzle.” 

For the rest of breakfast the Chimes hardly dared 
to speak lest they should have a mark against their 
names on Miss Molly’s book. 

An evil toothache which took possession of Fairy 
Bell kept her at home that morning, and Molly, 
too, as nurse. As “The Night Before Christmas ” 
was being read for the fifth time, Molly saw her 
brothers coming up the walk on their way from 
church. 

“ Fairy Bell and I are in the nursery, boys,” she 
called, as the front door squeaked. “ Won't you 
step in and tell us the news ¢” 

The Big Bell-Buoy and the Small Bell-Buoy had 
a race upstairs, and bounded breathless into the 
room. 

“Oh, Molly!” Ralph gasped, “ you ought to have 
been there. Such screeching; the choir tried to 
beat its last record |” 

“And that Mrs. Solon,” exclaimed Tom, “ why, 
I'd liefer hear a buzz-saw sing !” 

“Wonder if our big file wouldn’t take the edge 
off her voice! It’s ‘ higher, higher, ever higher,’ 
with her,” and Ralph glanced in the mirror at his 
new scarf. 

“There!” exclaimed Tom, noticing a queer 
smile on Molly’s face, “‘ you’ve been and gone and 
done it now, Ralph Bell, and so have I.” 

“ What's that?” Ralph queried, still intent on 
the scarf. 

“ Nothing much, only we have the honor of 
being enrolled first on Molly’s book,” called Tom, 
running down stairs trolling, Mikado fashion : 


“She'll put us on the list, 
She’ll put us on the list,” 


but at the end of these lines stopping suddenly at 
the recollection that he was not singing an appro- 
priate Sunday tune. 

So the record was begun in Miss Bell’s book : 

Ralph.—* Such screeching ; the choir tried to 
beat its record.” ‘“ Wonder if our big file would 
take the edge off Mrs. Solon’s voice |” 

Tom.—* I'd liefer hear a buzz-saw sing.” 

“The usual number at church to-day, father ?” 
asked his eldest daughter. 

“Eh! The usual number? Oh, yes, except our 
little sexton is laid up with bronchitis. I missed 
seeing his bean-poles wriggling round the bell-ropes 
before meeting, but—”’ 

“ Ah, father,” rang the Bell-Buoys, “ you called 
the sexton’s legs ‘bean-poles.’ You've got a bad 
mark.” The minister laughed as Molly wrote: 

fev. Theodore Bell.—* Missed seeing the sexton’s 
bean-poles wriggling round the bell-ropes.” 

So the week passed on. Every day some un- 
wary Bell was tripped up by his tongue, but for the 
main part there was a great improvement in the 
young folks’ speech. Molly was the only one who 
had not been caught, and there was much merri- 
ment one noon when Fairy Bell rushed into the 
dining-room crying, “Oh, Molly, my fav’ritest, 
fattest teacher’s going to be married, all in white 
velvet and tiny silver beads.” 

“Ts she, dear?” smiled Molly. “ Why, she’ll 
look just like that roly-poly pincushion up in the 
‘ Prophet's Chamber,’ won’t she?” Amid the gen- 
eral shout Molly borrowed Ralph's pencil to re- 
cord : 

Molly.—* Teacher’ll look just like that roly-poly 
pincushion up in the Prophet’s Chamber.’’ 
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Saturday night and its pile of stockings came 
again, followed by a fair Sunday, but once more 
Molly was kept at home as nurse, for Tom had 
sprained his ankle at foot-ball; so Ralph and Lulu 
and little Fairy Bell walked away to church to 
represent the Bell family, and to escort back to 
dinner the Rev. Mr. Kingsbury, from East Ban- 


town, with whom Mr. Bell had exchanged for the - 


day. 
After the service Ralph whispered to Lulu, 
““ You’d better take Fairy Bell right home, she’s so 
rampageous to-day, and I'll walk up with the 
animal; which remark Lulu duly reported to 
Molly, and another entry was made against Ral ph’s 
name. 

As the Chimes clustered in the parlor waiting 
for Mr. Kingsbury to descend from the Prophet’s 
Chamber, where he had gone to look over his 
afternoon sermon, Molly turned with a little bow: 
“ Much obliged, mon frére and ma swur, for taking 
Mr. Kingsbury in charge.” 

“T didn’t have much of a chance to show him 
around,” grumbled Lulu, “ for there was old neural- 
gicky Miss Treat waltzing round with her vinegar 
countenance, and the cotton hanging out of her ears, 
doing all the honors.” 

“Miss Treat’s a good woman; she’s got a good 
face,” chirped Fairy Bell, playing hand-organ with 
the cat’s tail. 

Molly had just time to scribble— 

Ladu.—* Old neuralgicky Miss Treat waltzing 
round with her vinegar countenance, and the cotton 
hanging out of her ears.”’ 

Fairy Bell.—* She’s a good woman; she’s got a 
good face ” 

—when the minister appeared, and dinner was 
served. 

Everything went on smoothly, for the children 
had been warned beforehand just what to refuse 
and what to accept; not a single remark inappro- 
priate to ideal ministers’ children had been made ; 
not even when Mr. Kingsbury announced he was 
very partial to that cut of beef (the face of the 
rump), had a single Bell lisped, “‘ good face,” and 
Molly was very happy. 

“I’m afraid you find East Bantown dull and the 
people very cold after your wide-awake Western 
parish,” said Molly, as the minister passed his coffee- 
cup a third time. 

“ A trifle, a trifle,” he nodded. He seemed quite 
a jolly man for a parson, and had already won the 
hearts as well as the tongues of the Bells. “ Now 
I'll tell you a story ; but, remember, children, it 
mustn’t go outside,” he added, showing that things 
were “talked over” at the Kingsbury parsonage as 
well as at the Bell. 

“Well, when I first arrived all the ministers 
roundabout called on me except Father Faxon; 
he’s the very old minister, you know, who has 
charge of the boys’ school up at Greenwich. I 
waited and waited for him to appear, but he never 
came. SolI reasoned that he was an aged man, 
bent and worn and gray in good service, and that 
I wouldn’t stand on ceremony, but would call first. 
Imagine my astonishment to meet, instead, a hale 
and hearty piece of humanity, chunky as this roast 
beef, with baggy cheeks ’—“ Good face,’ mur- 
mured Ralph, sotto voce, but not in such a sotto voce 
as to escape Molly’s sharp ears—* looking as if he 
ate all the goodies sent to the boys ; sort of a Squeer- 
ish character, you know, better able to walk to see 
me than I was to see him, moreover possessing a 


trim little nag and a buggy—why—why, I was 


provoked!” Mr. Kingsbury leaned back in his 
chair and laughed. 

“©-o-oh !” sighed Fairy Bell, pityingly, “isn’t it 
ashame’? The minister will have to have a bad 
mark, too !”’ 

Pretty Miss Molly’s cheeks were as scarlet as the 
Northern Spies on the sideboard, and the tongues 
of the other Bells refused for very shame to move. 

But the East Bantown parson was very curious 
to have Fairy’s Bell’s speech interpreted, and after 
dinner the entire Chimes were clamorous explaining 
the system of discipline by which they were trying to 
bridle their unruly members. Molly's record book 
was brought forward for exhibition by Ralph, who 
skillfully turned the page inscribed with his state- 
ment about the animal, and the bad marks against 
each young Bell’s name were read. 

“Seems to me,” laughed Mr. Kingsbury, “ you 
ought to show a marked improvement! But, 
really, do you know, Miss Molly, this is a very good 
idea of yours; some of us older people might adopt 
it with much benefit.” 

As the minister read aloud the record the Bells 
were silent. How horribly, how foolishly, their 
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speeches sounded! and they had considered them so 
witty! It was the memory of that Sunday that 
helped the Chimes in the * bridling ” process more 
than any one thing, and when Mr. Kingsbury 
came, on his next exchange, he told Miss Molly 
that her plan had been tried at his home with the 
best of results. 

At the end of the month, by Molly’s score, the 
prize was awarded jointly to the Rev. Mr. Bell and 
Fairy Bell, while Ralph, who shut himself up in the 
attic for the day, wore old Bruno’s muzzle. 

“There!” exclaimed the Big Bell-Buoy, as he 
made a raid on the pantry at nightfall, “I'll never 
even think in fun as long as I live!” 


HINTS TO YOUNG ANGLERS. 


By CLARENCE DEMING. 


T is usual for those who write on angling 
to emphasize the skill required if one 
would be a “lucky” fisher. No doubt 
sleight of hand in handling rod and line, 
and a quick judgment in playing large 
fish, which seems skill, are both pretty important, 
particularly so in fly fishing. But there are factors 
belonging to fishcraft rather than to mere angling 
deftness which are much more important than skill, 
and which any boy can master. They are (1) local 
knowledge of places ; (2) knowledge of baits and of 
weather; and (3) knowledge of tackle. Nice at- 
tention to details counts for much in angling, as in 
so many other things, and often makes all the dif- 
ference between the so-called “lucky” and “ un- 
lucky ” fisherboy. My purpose here, however, is 
not to gointo the nicest refinements of fisheraft, but 
only to give a few hints to the boys when they 
angle for the more common fish of our fresh waters, 
and use very ordinary rods and tackle. 

First, as to the weather. In general, cloudy and 
overcast weather is the best, but to this rule there 
are many exceptions. When fishing for trout in 
swift or rippling waters, the weather makes little 
difference unless it rains. Nor does cloudy weather 
aid one to take fish in water over fifteen feet deep of a 
lake or pond, unless that water is very clear ; indeed, 
a still, bright day, which is apt to drive the fish to 
the cool, shadowy depths, is often best for this 
deeper fishing. A rough, windy day is, generally 
speaking, almost as timely as a cloudy one for lake 
fishing, or for the usually smooth reaches of a 
stream. For pickerel the wind-beaten water is best 
of all, whether the day is bright or not. If you 
happen to know where a large, timid, and sly trout 
lies in still water, your time of all others for taking 
him is during a hard rain which beats the water 
and prevents the finny aristocrat from either seeing 
you or feeling the jar of your approach. Such a 
rain gives also the golden chance for whipping all 
the still-water reaches of a trout brook. 

Of hooks, the old “ Kirby” or later “ Kinzey,” 
with its sharp shank, are the best for general fish- 
ing. Watch carefully the point of the hook, and 
if the least bit dulled, touch it up gently with a file 
not too large to be carried in the pocket. Do not 
buy the long gut leaders. They are chiefly for the 
city fly-fishers, not for poor lads ; or, for that matter, 
any lads. But use snells if you possibly can afford 
them. The common rigged snells, with a hook 
wound on at one end and a loop at the other, are 
usually too short. To lengthen them out, buy some 
plain snells without hooks or loops. Cut them off 
at each end just above the “twirl.” Cut off also 
the loop from the rigged snell. Soak both snells in 
slightly tepid water for, say, ten minutes. In tying 
the two use this simple knot: 


and use the same knot in tying the lengthened snell 
to the line above, of course in both cases cutting off 
the loose ends. This knot never unties. A good 
knot which can usually be untied if one wishes to do 
so, and which wastes less of the snell and line, is 
this, called the “ water knot,” each part of which 
slips up or down: 


The sinker is of far more importance than most 
anglers realize. None compares with that made 
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from sheet lead (not tea-chest lead), beaten slowly 
down to about the thickness of this line: 


It can also be thinned down in the same way, and 
more uniformly, by the rollers at the plumber’s or 
at atin shop. Having thinned it, cut it into pieces 
shaped like a tapering cylinder, sharp at both ends, 
and wind it spirally below and above the knot where 
the snell and line join. Thissimple sinker, of which 
one can shear enough in half an hour to last a 
whole season, is not so apt to catch in stones and 
snags as is the half-split shot. It can be instantly 
bitten or broken off so as to lessen its weight. If 
more weight is needed, an added piece can be wound 
on. Finally, it fits the line closely and does not 
scare the fish. It is a capital plan to prepare sev- 
eral of the snells, lead, and bit of loose line all 
rigged together, coiled up and put in separate pieces 
of paper. If, while fishing, hook or snell is lost or 
injured, cut the line above the lead and tie on a new 
rig, saving the old one to be repaired at home. 
This little device saves ever so much time and vexa- 
tion when one is fishing. 


And now a few words regarding rods for the 
boys who have brains but little on 

To get the simplest rod of all, combined with a 
home-made reel, ask some good farmer who owns 
oxen where he cuts his whipstocks. He will tell 
you the best kind of wood and where to get it. For 
not more than twenty-five or thirty cents you can 
buy a large brass tip and four or five ringless gut- 
ters; or, if you have time, they can be filed from 
bits of brass and bored with an awl. Bind the gut- 
ters on with waxed silk or linen thread. Next 
whittle out from hickory or hornbeam a large 
spool that can be fastened sideways on the rod’s 
butt bya long screw. By spending fifteen or twenty 
cents you can get a better rod of bamboo, and fit it 
up in the same fashion. 

To make a cheap jointed rod, the shaping and 
fitting of which will fill up a number of winter 
days, choose for the butt a white piece of seasoned 
ash, say four and a half feet long. Be sure it has 
fine and firm grain, as coarse-grained ash is little 
better than chestnut. The second joint should be 
of about the same length, and the third, which is 
the “tip” joint, not more than three feet. Both 
the second and final joints should be made of the 
white part of a good-sized hickory grown in rocky 
soil apart from other trees, where it is exposed to 
the wind. It should be soaked in water several weeks 
before it is dried and seasoned. It should “season” 
not less than a year in some indoor place that is 
always dry, and should be so weighted as to dry 
“straight.” The straightest and best piece of hick- 
ory should be chosen for the tip joint. The second 
and tip joints should be sawed out so as to be of 
two or three times their completed size, and worked 
down carefully with draw-knife, file, scraper, and 
sandpaper. Next rub the joints with a fine powder 
like plaster of-Paris. After leaving a very thin 
layer of the powder on the joints, varnish or shellac 
them. All the brass fittings for these three joints 
—ferules, reel-rings, gutters, and tip—you ought to 
be able to get from some rodmaker at a price not 
exceeding seventy-five cents, including postage 
stamps; and they ought to last a lifetime. In fitting 
on the ferules,do not cut away the ends of the joints 
so as to leave a shoulder, which makes a prettier 
but much weaker rod ; and do not bother to cut out 
a projecting piece below the lower ferule, as it is of 
very doubtful utility. If this rod breaks, and is 
mended by splicing, the splice should be not less 
than eight times the diameter of the rod at the 
point of fracture. 

And now for a closing hint. Nothing is more 
timely and useful for a fisherboy or fisherman than 
a coil of a few yards of pretty fine copper wire. It 
will mend temporarily and very quickly almost 
— that gives way—basket-strap of bait-box, 
a broken rod, or any kind of break. Boys con- 
stantly use “scoop” nets for catching bait. In 
making these nets they should always sew the net 
to the hoop with pieces of copper wire about two 
feet long and about the size of common bell wire. 
It does not wear out against rocks or snags as does 
cord, and when the net tears, as it is ever doing, the 
loop can be caught up and secured by the wire in a 
moment. The hint is a simple one. Try it, and 
see how much time and bother it saves! 


You will never find time for anything; if you 
want time you must take it. 


Defer not till to-morrow to be wise : 
To-morrow’s sun to thee may never rise. 
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THOMAS A. EDISON. 


~ |AST week we gave an account of the 

“| Edison Electric Exhibit in New York. 
This issue we present a picture of Mr. 
‘| Edison using his own invention, the 

——— phonograph. 

Mr. Edison is called the “ Wizard” because he 
has made electricity do what would have been called 
magic in the olden days. 

Mr. Edison was born in February of 1847, in 
Ohio; so you see he is not an old man—only forty- 
two years old; and he will probably work many 
more wonders for this age. It is always interesting 
to know what books a great man read when he was 
a boy, and it is not at all astonishing to learn that 
the men who have been of service in the world 
have read in their boyhood books that were con- 
tributing to their education. It is hard to make 
boys and girls realize that books influence us as 
people do, and that we should be just as careful in 
choosing our books as in choosing our friends. 
Before Thomas A. Edison was twelve years old he 
had read * Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
“ History of the World,” Hume’s “ History of Eng- 
land,” the “ History of the Reformation,” and sev- 
eral works on scientific subjects. Mr. Edison has 
confined himself so strictly to his experiments and 
profession that he would probably tell you that his 
reading now is con- 
fined almost to works 
onelectricity. If he 
had not read as a boy, 
he would probably 
never have been able 
to acquire that knowl- 
edge. 

When about twelve 
years old, he began 
earning his own living 
as a newsboy on the 
Grand Trunk Road, 
and was also the pro- 
prietor of three sepa- 
rate stores at Port 
Huron—a book-store, 
a vegetable store, and 
a news-stand, employ- 
ing eleven boys. He 
was compelled to 
spend part of his time 
in Detroit, and this 
time was spent in the 
public library, where 
he read through the 
“Penny Encyclope- 
dia,” a Dictionary 
of the Sciences,” and 
Newton's “ Principia” 
—rather solid reading 
for a boy sixteen years °ld, who was at liberty to 
choose his reading. While still engaged on the road, 
Mr. Edison became the proprietor of the “ Grand 
Trunk Herald,” probably the first and only news- 
paper ever published on a railway train. The end of 
a baggage-car was the composing and press room. 
Mr. Edison bought the old type of a Detroit news- 
paper, and was his own editor, typesetter, and 
pressman. The paper began with four hundred 
subscribers, and was published forty times. It was 
devoted to local news and items about the employees 
of the road. One of the pleasantest recollections of 
this period is that the great English engineer, Mr. 
George Stephenson, complimented the young news- 
paper proprietor on the brightness of his journal. 

is original investigations began at thig time, when 
he used his printing office as a laboratory. In one 
of his experiments he set fire to the car, and this 
put an end to his outside employments; he was not 
allowed to use the car again. One of the incidents 
which Mr. Edison enjoys telling occurred during 
the war, while he was on the road. The day after 
the battle at Pittsburg Landing the papers came out 
in the morning with great headlines announcing 
that three thousand men had been wounded and 
killed. This bright newsboy, instead of buying the 
usual number of papers, 150, bought 1,000 papers, 
being trusted by the manager, Mr. William F. 
Story, for that number. 

He went to the telegraph office, and sent ahead of 
the train bulletins announcing the battle, which were 
pested at the stations. As the train approached 
the stations, crowds were gathered. At stations 
where two papers were usually sold, forty were sold 
at double price. You may be sure that a boy of 

such enterprise and intelligence did not mean to 
remain a newsboy; but that was the best he could 
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do at that time. Mr. Edison has made a record for 
bravery as well as industry and determination. One 
day a little boy three years old, the son of a station 
master, wandered out on the track just as a train 
approached the station. Edison sprang forward 
and saved the child, whose father, in gratitude, 
offered to teach him telegraphy; this he learned 
rapidly, and soon obtained a position. His invent- 
ive skill was shown at once here, where he suc- 
ceeded in developing a recorder, or second telegraph 
instrument, that would take the message from the 
instrument receiving it directly, at a modified rate 
of speed, which enabled the operator to take re- 
ports for the press, writing as he received the mes- 
sage. The “receiving machine” was so arranged 
that the message, which was on a tape recorder, 
fell into a basket and the operator could tran- 
scribe the report at leisure. One night they 
trusted it too long, for when they returned to the 
office so much matter had been telegraphed that 
they could not write it out in time for the news- 
papers, and the printers had to wait for copy—a 
crime in a newspaper office—and Mr. Edison and 
his companion were reprimanded, and the duplex 
system of receiving reports suppressed. Mr. Edi- 
son was next employed as a day operator, but he 
frequently got a chance to work at night. One 
night he went into the Cincinnati office, and it was 
empty, while the operator at Cleveland was calling, 


Wi 


as a long report 
was to be trans- 
mitted. Mr. Edi- 
son waited for 
some time, but as 
no one came in he 
concluded to take 
the report. He 


did not expect 
that this would be found out, but the office boy told, 


and the superintendent promoted Mr. Edison, and 
doubled his salary. It would seem now as if the 


young operator—he was but seventeen—would bee 


satisfied, but he was not; all his spare money was 
used in experimenting, and he was never well 
dressed. While in Memphis his experiments com- 
pleted a repeater which placed New Orleans and 
New York in direct communication, but, unfortu- 
nately, the superintendent was engaged in the same 
effort, and was so annoyed at Edison’s success that 
he succeeded in having him discharged. This ‘dis- 
charge came at an unfortunate time, when all his 
own money and what he could borrow had been 
used in completing the instruments, and when he 
entered Louisville one morning in winter his only 
coat was a linen duster, and the soles of his shoes 
were worn off. He found employment, and re- 
mained in Memphis two years, losing his employ- 
ment again because of the disastrous effects of an 
experiment that ruined the carpet in the manager’s 
room. 

We have found out that the boy Edison was in- 
dustrious, determined, brave, and the following 
incident shows that he was wise. He left Memphis 
determined to go to South America. In New 
Orleans he met a gentleman who had traveled all 
over the world. The boy was very much impressed 
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with this gentleman’s courtesy and wisdom, and he 
persuaded the young telegraph operator that the 
United States possessed every advantage over every 
other country for the worker, and he decided to 
remain in his native land. His first work was com- 
pleting a cable under Lake Huron that would carry 
messages both ways. As a reward he was given a 
pass to Boston, where he found employment. 

During all these changes and experiments the 
young operator continued to improve in his profes- 
sion, and, knowing the value of quick, clear pen- 
manship, he had acquired a method that enabled 
him to write at the rate of sixty-five words a min- 
ute. His poverty-stricken appearance made him 
the butt of the operators in the office, and in an 
attempt to carry out a joke they simply revealed 
the wonderful ability of the “ boy from Ohio,” and 
gave him a position on the wire between Boston 
and New York. 

Mr. Edison has declared one principle of his life 
which every boy might apply. After the failure 
of an invention because it was not needed, Mr. Edi- 
son says he made this resolve: “ Never to work 
upon any invention unless beforehand I satisfied my- 
self beyond a doubt that it would be useful in the 
field for which it was intended ;” which is one way 
of saying, “ NEVER WASTE YOUR ENERGIES!” 

His first permanent success was in New York 
City, where he found the cause of failure in a gold 
indicator system in 
use in Wall Street. 

The phonograph, 
a picture of which 
we give on this page, 
was invented in 
1878. It will show 
what a close observer 
Mr. Edison was to 
give in his own 
words what led him 
first to think of the 
possibilities of 
cording and trans- 
mitting or preserving 
sounds : 


“To make the gen- 
eral idea of the record- 
ing of sound more 
clear, let me remark 
one or two points. 
We have all been 
struck by the precis- 
ion with which even 
the faintest sea-waves 
impress upon the sur- 
face of a beach the 
tine, sinuous line which 
is formed by the rip- 
pling edge of their 
advance. Almost as 
familiar is the fact 
that grains of sand 
sprinkled on a smooth 
surface of glass or 
wood, on or near a 
piano, sift themselves 
into various lines and 
curves, according to 
the vibrations of the 
melody played on the 
piano keys. These 
things indicate how easily the particles of solid matter 
may receive an imparted motion, or take an impression, 
from delicate liquid waves, air waves, or waves of sound. 

“My own discovery that this could be done came 
to me almost accidentally, while | was busy with 
experiments having a different object in view. I was 
engaged upon a machine intended to repeat Morse 
characters. In manipulating this machine, I found 
that when the cylinder carrying the indented paper 
was turned with great swiftness, it gave off a 
humming noise from the indentations—a musical, 
rhythmic sound resembling that of human talk heard in- 
distinetly. This led me to try fitting a diaphragm to the 
machine, which would receive the vibrations or sound- 
waves made by my voice when I talked to it, and regis- 
ter these vibrations upon an impressible material placed 
on the eylinder. The indentations on the cylinder, when 
rapidly revolved, caused a repetition of the original 
vibrations to reach the ear through a recorder, just as 
if the machine itself were speaking. I saw at once 
that the problem of registering human speech, so that 
it could be repeated by mechanical means as often as 
might be desired, was solved.” 


It would not be right to close this sketch without 
repeating what the Commissioner of the Patent 
Office at Washington said of Mr. Edison, that “ he 
was the young man who kept the path tothe Patent 
Office hot with his footsteps.” He has recorded 


four hundred patents under the United States Gov- 
ernment. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


A PARABLE IN ACTION.’ 


By THE Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


HRIST has himself told us what sort of lesson 
he would have us draw from this incident. 
For on the following day he took it for a text and 
preached upon it in the synagogue at Capernaum. 
The sermon is reported in the sixth chapter of 
John’s Gospel. He lays no stress on the question, 
so elaborately discussed by modern critics, as to the 
nature of this miracle. How was it that five thou- 
sand men, besides women and children, were fed 
by means of five barley loaves and two small fishes ? 
This was a wonderful work, and the people at 
Capernaum wanted Christ to repeat the marvel and 
let them see and enjoy the emotion of wonder. 
But he refused. He passed this wonderful work 
by lightly. Whether he created the food, or mi- 
raculously accelerated the processes of nature and 
of art in producing the food, or, as some critics 
have supposed, so incited benevolence in the hearts 
of those that had food that they gave to those that 
had none, and so all were fed, is not material. 
In either case a miracle was wrought, for a miracle 
is not a violation of or interruption in the order 
of nature, it is any effect produced which af- 
fords a witness of a higher than human power ; 
and the feeding of this five thousand was such 
an effect. For myself, I do not know how Christ 
accomplished the feeding, have no theory on the 
subject, am equally indifferent as to them all. I 
find the story told by four independent witnesses, 
two of whom I believe to have been eye-witnesses, 
all of whom I believe to have been honest and dis- 
interested, and none of whom attempts to point a 
moral or offer an explanation. I accept the narra- 
tive, find in it a witness to the divinity of Christ 
and to his spirit of sympathy with men in all their 
needs, and leave the philosophers to entangle them- 
selves in their own philosophies while I look to see 
what lessons the Master himself draws from the in- 
cident. 

I. Bread is a shadow; feeding a multitude with 
five barley loaves and two small fishes is a parable. 
There are parables in words, there are parables in 
action. This is a parable in action. “ Man does 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God.” He should not 
labor for bread alone, but for every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God. What bread is to 
the body, that are pictures and music to the taste, 
books and literature and observation to the intellect, 
spiritual fellowship, above all the fellowship of God 
himself, to the spirit. ‘“ Work not for the meat 
which perisheth, but for that which endureth unto 
everlasting life.’ How? “This is God’s work, 
to believe on him whom He hath sent.” God is the 
food of the soul; believing is spiritual eating. Two 
conditions answer the question, How to grow strong : 
Food; Exercise. We must eat, digest, assimilate ; 
and we must use in active energy what we have thus 
taken into ourselves. There are two conditions 
which answer the question, How to be spiritually 
strong: Faith; Service. We must receive God into 
ourselves, appropriate him, make him our own; 
and we must take the energy which he supplies and 
set it to work for him in active service. The first 
lesson is taught us parabolically by every meal. 
Every meal should be a Lord’s Supper. In every 
prayer should be the petition, Give us this day our 
daily bread. And in this petition we should never 
forget that the bread of God, the true bread from 
heaven, is He which cometh down from heaven and 
giveth life unto the world. 

Ii. This is what Christ has come into the world 
- to do—to give the world life, to be the world’s spirit- 
ual food. ‘To take five barley loaves and two small 
fishes, give them to the Twelve, and have them in 
the distribution become food enough and to spare 
for a multitude that could hardly have been less 
than fifteen thousand, is indeed a marvel. How 
explain it? I cannot explain it. But I do not 
refuse to accept human testimony to facts the ex- 
planation of which I do not understand. As mar- 
velous, and vastly more significant, is it to see 
Christ take so simple instructions as those of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and give them to his disci 
ples, and his disciples go on distributing them for 
eighteen centuries, with more power in them to-day 
to instruct the ignorant in the ways of righteous- 
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ness than there was in them when Christ himself 
uttered them in Galilee. For eighteen centuries 
Christ’s disciples have been distributing these 
barley loaves. On this Sunday teachers numbered 
by the hundred thousand will be distributing 
them to congregations and classes numbered by 
the millions, and the supply is not exhausted. 
This, after all, is a greater marvel than the parable 
which foretold it, and a miracle more difficult to 
explain. Even unbelievers can find nothing more 
interesting to write about in Reviews and talk 
about on platforms than Christianity. They them- 
selves bear an unconscious testimony to its pos- 
session of a vitality which increases, not diminishes, 
with the ages. Mr. Ingersoll thinks that Shake- 
speare is more valuable than the Bible. Let him 
attempt to establish one single lectureship on 
Shakespeare, in one single town or city, in which 
moral lessons shall be drawn by a teacher in lect- 
ures repeated fifty-two times in the year, and see 
if he can gather an audience to listen to the lectures 
for a single year. But we have been thus drawing 
our lessons from the New Testament for eighteen 
hundred years, and the barley loaf is not ex- 
hausted yet. 

III. But it is not merely the words of Jesus that 
furnish the material for this perennial miracle, or the 
source of this endless life. Christ is himself the 
food of the soul. “I am that bread of life.” “I 
am the living bread which came down from 
heaven.” ‘Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you.” 
“ As I live by the Father, so he that eateth me, even 
he shall live by me.” Christ is more than a 
teacher; to believe in Christ is more than to study 
his instructions. What that something more is, let 
the parable of the feeding of the five thousand, as 
interpreted by Christ himself, explain to us. The 
true teacher is always more than his teaching; the 
soul is more than its words. Personality alone 
really feeds personality. We do not live on truth ; 
truth is only the spoon that carries the food to us. 
It is the vehicle; what is conveyed is living soul. 
We all remember President Garfield’s off-quoted 
remark, that to sit on one end of a log and talk 
with Mark Hopkins on the other end would be 
equivalent to a college education. It is the men in 
a school or college who make it ; text-books never 
take the place of men. The minister is more than his 
sermon ; if he is not, he would better never preach. 
This is the reason why reading borrowed sermons can 
never take the place of preaching original ones. 
The borrowed sermon is an empty vehicle; better 
a poor sermon by a good man than a good sermon 
byapoor man. Arnold is Rugby; Finney is Ober- 
lin; Mark Hopkins is Williams College. So 
Christ is Christianity. He lives, he dies, he lives 
again, lives on eternally to impart himself to the 
soul that believes in him, feeds on him, appropri- 
ates him, assimilates him, and makes him his own. 
For this he lives and dies and rises from the dead : 
not that he may buy us a pardon; not that he 
may appease the divine wrath; not that he may 
win for us a celestial city; but that he may impart 
himself to us, and, imparting himself, may dwell in 
us—bone of our bone, sinew of our sinew, blood of 
our blood—Christ in us the hope of glory. What 
the preacher is to preach and the teacher is to teach 
is Christ himself—not merely some truth about 
Christ. Not the wisest, most learned, most ora- 
torical has the greatest power over men’s souls, but 
he who has in him the most of the spirit of Christ, 
whose teaching is most filled with the Christ spirit, 
and who is thus most truly the vehicle for impart- 
ing Christ to the souls that need him and hunger 
for him. 

Such, it seems to me, are some of the lessons of 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand as Christ fur- 
nishes them to us in his own interpretation of the 
event. 


GATHERED FRAGMENTS. 


“ He received them.” Pious zeal may be excused a 
little rudeness it did with Christ, and should with us. 
Though they came unseasonably, yet Christ gave them 
what they came for.—[ Henry. 

“And healed them.” When we need healing, we 
shall have it. Death is His servant that heals all dis- 
eases.—[ Henry. 

“Give ye them to eat.” Command, Lord, but, at the 
same time, give that which thou dost command.— 
[ Quesnel. 

“And blessed them.” He that enjoys aught with- 
out thanksgiving is as though he robbed God.—[Tal- 
mud. 

Once or twice Christ multiplied the bread ; but ever- 
more in Christian lands famine is become a stranger ; 
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a more startling because a more unusual thing—the 
culture of the earth proceeding with surer success and 
with a larger return.—[ Trench. 

This whole miracle must serve as proof how he, like 
the Father, can out of little make much, and bless 
what is of little account.—[ Lange. 

Even the fragments which remain after the feast of 
God’s word are precious ; a man ought to gather them 
up for himself by meditation, after he has fed others 
by preaching.—[ Quesnel. ; 

As the barley bread multiplied, not in the whole 
loaf, but by breaking and distributing ; and as the grain 
bringeth increase, not when it lieth in a heap in the 
garner, but by scattering upon the land ; so are spirit- 
ual graces best improved, not by keeping them to- 
gether, but by distributing them abroad.—[ Sanderson. 


QUESTIONS. 


Compare the four accounts of this incident. Point 
out discrepancies ; trace parallels. 

Compare it with the feeding of the four thousand. 
Are there two different accounts of the same incident ? 
or different incidents ? 

Where did the feeding take place? Why did not 
Christ leave the people to get provisions in the villages 
and of the stores ? 

_ What followed immediately after this incident, giy- 
ing evidence of the enthusiasm for Christ which it 
awakened ? 

Read carefully Christ’s sermon on the Bread of Life 
(John, ch. vi.), and state what lessons Christ draws 


from this incident and from the subsequent course of 


the people. 
Where else in the Bible is bread used symbolically ? 
Collate and compare the passages. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


FEEDING THE MULTITUDE. 
By Emity Huntineton MILLER. 


THE name of Jesus. The twelve disciples 

whom Jesus chose for his closest friends and 
companions had been away for some time from their 
Master. He had sent them out by two and two 
through the villages of Galilee, to teach and to 
preach. He had given them power to work miracles 
in his name, and these disciples, who must have 
gone out with a good deal of fear and trembling, 
found that even the evil spirits were obedient to 
them through the name of Jesus. It began to seem 
as if the kingdom of their Lord was going to be set 
up at once, but in the midst of their rejoicing a 
dreadful thing happened. 

The messenger killed. Herod, the cruel king 
who had shut up John the Baptist in prison, be- ~ 
headed him there to please a wicked woman who 
hated him. The discip'es were troubled and 
alarmed. They could nut understand why this 
messenger, whom Jesus had said was greater than 
any prophet that ever had lived, should be left to 
die. What if Herod should seize their own dear 
Master also? They must goto him for counsel. So, 
gathering themselves together, they went back to 
Jesus to tell him all they had done, as well as the 
sorrowful news about his messenger. 

Seeking rest. Jesus saw that they needed rest : 
he himself was weary also, and yet the multitudes 
gave bim no time so much as to eat in peace, so he 
took his disciples and sailed away across the sea of 
Galilee to a desert place beyond Bethsaida. But 
it was not possible to get away from the people. 
They saw where he was going, and ran on foot 
along the shore, until, in the desert place where 
Jesus had landed, he was surrounded by thousands 
of people, men, women, and children, a great help- 
less flock that looked to Jesus like sheep without 
any shepherd. 

The good shepherd. Instead of sending them 
away, Jesus welcomed them; instead of leaving 
them to seek his own rest, he talked to them about 
the kingdom of God: he had pity on their bodies, 
and healed those that had need of healing, and by 


and by, when evening drew near, and he thought 


how far*they were from home, and that they must 
be faint and hungry, he bade his disciples give 
them food to eat. 

A strange command. The disciples were aston- 
ished. They forgot what wonderful things they 
had been doing in the name of Jesus, and, instead 
of saying, “ Yes, Lord, we will: only tell us how to 
begin,” they said, “ Why, it would take two hundred 
pennyworth of bread just to give each one a little, 
and we have only five barley loaves and two small 
fishes, that a lad has brought: what would they be 
among so many? Shall we go and buy food for 
them all?” Once, we are told, our Lord looked 
sorrowfully upon his disciples, being troubled be- 
cause of their unbelief, and no doubt it troubled 
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him to see it now, but he was very patient with 
them. 

The miracle. He bade them seat the multitudes 
upon the grass in companies of fifty, and then he 
took in his bands the food they had brought, and, 
looking up to heaven, gave thanks for it. The five 
loaves and the two fishes were God’s gift as much as 
the great multitude of fishes that filled Simon’s net, 
and for all his gifts we are to give thanks. What 
God sends is always enough for our needs if he 
blesses it, and so, as Jesus went on breaking the 
food and giving it to his disciples, they fed rank 
after rank and company after company of the 
hungry people, and still there was plenty in their 
hands. They ate, not until each one had a little, 
but until all were filled, and even then there were 
pieces enough left to fill twelve baskets, or pockets, 
such as the Jews carried hanging from the girdle 
when they went upon a journey. 

The little lad. There was one person whose 
part in this miracle we must not forget. We think 
first of the Lord Jesus, whose divine power mul- 
tiplied the small portion that was put in his hands, 
just as now he blesses and makes increase all our 
service that we honestly devote to him; then we 
think of the disciples, who were not only fed them- 
selves, but sent to feed others, and yet had more 
left than before they began; but we ought also to 
remember the little lad to whom the loaves and fishes 
belonged. Perhaps it was his own supper, the 
barley cakes and dried fish, and he gave it up at 
the bidding of Jesus; or perhaps he had brought it 
for the Master, and had not courage to offer it. 
How glad he must have been that he brought it, 
and what a wonderful story he had to tell when he 
went home that night to his father and mother! 
Did he remember what Jesus had said about the 
kingdom of God as well as what he had done? 


FOR THE “LIVE YOUNG MAN.” 


By GERALD STANLEY LEE. 


| HAD a few moments before train time. I stepped 
into a hall near the depot to get rid of them, 
and they brought me something. It was evidently a 
convention of some sort, and the Rev. Nehemiah 
Knowitall was addressing young men. [had time 
to hear the following passage : 

“T know young men who look upon the Bible as 
a kind of ‘Grandma’ book—to be read with spec- 
tacles; as a kind of bird’s-eye view of the next 
world, to be taken just before we are stepping into 
it, and not as a guide in this one; or as good enough 
for women and children, a book of nursery tales for 
the spirit, but of little use to a ‘live young man,’ 
‘up to the times,’ except to keep as a kind of charm 
in his trunk, or tribute to his mother, when away 
from home, because she put it there. A very ‘tire- 
some book,’ as anybody could see, he thinks, by lis- 
tening to the sermons preached about it.” 

Now, I may feel sometimes like apologizing for 
the sermons, but I have no apologies to make for 
the Bible. It does not need them. The Great Book 
pleads not for me to lean the tiny props of a few of 
my ideas against it to support it. I had rather lean 
what few ideas I have against the book for tts sup- 
port. The Bible is not on trial before the young 
men of this century. It is we who are on trial. 
Any man who stands off and tries to measure the 
Bible with the petty yard-stick of his criticisms is 
unconsciously measuring himself, and the more he 
tries the smaller his measure is. It is not the Bible 
a needs young men, but young men that need the 

ible. 

Where lies the fault if you do not enjoy the 
Bible? If this book is not only the history of four 
thousand years, but has made the history of two 
thousand more; if the best part of the human race 
have loved it, and woven it into their lives, the 
reasonable supposition is that it is worth reading, 
and, if you do not enjoy it, the alternative is, not 
that there is something left out of the Bible, but that 
there is something left out of you. Unless youare a 
genius at this fine art we call living, and men almost 
worship your character as a kind of epitome of the 
Bible itself, you cannot stand off defiantly, and say 
that there is something the matter with the book, 
and not with you. People won’t believe you; and 
there is something the matter somewhere. 

You think that it is for old people? True; it 
takes an old man to realize reading the Bible. A 
young man may love it, though, and see his ideals 
traced out there. An old man reads it with the 


commentary of the years at his elbow, and he can 
find references in his own life which are kind of 
living proof-texts for many of the truths he comes 
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to. Much of the Bible is review to the old man. 
It is advance to the young man. The old man may 
love it because it tells him what he has proved, but, 
young man! you can love it because it tells you what 
is worth proving. It sums up the truths of the 
old life, but it sketches the hopes of your young 
one. 

You think that the Bible is antiquated, impracti- 
cable, and not to the point in this era of new things ? 
One word: The Bible is old, but it is not old-fash- 
ioned. It may be old-fashioned to read it, and still 
more old-fashioned to live like it, but, I repeat, the 
Bible is not old-fashioned! The Bible is ancient 
in years, but it is modern in truth, in spirit, in force, 
in promise; and when sunshine is old-fashioned, 
and rain is out of date, and mountains are looked 
upon as grand “old fogies,” and the grasses sway- 
ing upon our meadows are “ behind the times,” and 
the moon—the earth’s lantern in the vast chande- 
lier above us—is criticised as a musty old heirloom 
hung in the sky, not needed in these electric days, 
and when the rivers are considered “ by-gone””’ and 
“ passé”” mementos of a past civilization, and 
when the stars (which were blinking and twinkling 
over the cradle of the human race when, as a new- 
born babe, in daze and lispings it awoke to the glit- 
tering mystery of life thrust before it, and looked 
up to the stars for an answer, as if gazing into the 
eyes of a strange and beauteous mother that per- 
haps would explain it all—the stars that are blink- 
ing and twinkling their secrets still)—when like a 
shower of planet-cinders they have been blown out 
of the universe as sparks in a high wind, because 
they are too “antiquated” in their ideal mystic 
beauty for these stirring times of ours; when the 
air we breathe is regarded as a superfluous, clumsy 
thing, not adapted to the inspirations of the nine- 
teenth century ; in a word, when all Nature has lost 
her naturalness, and the habits thereof contradict 
one another like quarreling boys at school, and 
when the Nature that we know seems like some 
vast, strange, wondrous dream, and all that hath 
been is not and shall not be:—then perhaps the 
Bible may be really old-fashioned, and put un our 
shelves as a relic of a human race that used to be, 


a chapter in the biography of another world, a fos- . 


sil of souls, a curiosity of the ages instead of a 
guide to all times and to all peoples under the sun. 
It will be high time, then, for some bright man in 
Connecticut or elsewhere to think up something bet- 
ter and a little more “ modern.” So long as Nature 
keeps the bloom of her youth, and her old and loved 
simplicity, and her beautiful thoughtfulness for us, 
so long will the Bible keep the bloom of its truth, 
its God-like directness, and its eternal appropriate- 
ness. What Nature is to the world the Bible is to 
the soul. Deeper than this. 
Death has lost his way to this world, or has been 
robbed of his cunning over these bodies of ours ; 
when anxiety ceases to be a part of a mother’s love, 
and children grow up into perfection like the sweet, 
careless unfolding of the flowers; when sin is a 
traditional myth descended from the ages, and 
when God has taken the altars of sacrifice and the 
beds of pain out of the human life; when human tears 
are of yesterday, and human needs are all in the 
books of history and not around us and erying out 
within us, and when there are no gigantic, Goliath- 
like wrongs wringing the heart of humanity and 
striding forth unchallenged among us; when love 
and hate and hope and fear are old-fashioned, and 
need and sacrifice and sin and redemption are 
legends—then the Bible will be “ behind the times,” 
and but the nursery tale of the babyhood of our 
race ! 

Honor yourself, young man, by honoring the 
Bible! It stands among other books like a mount- 
ain among hills. Had you rather read history ? 
The Bible has made history. Is it “ practical ” ? 
It deals in facts, and facts about you. And if you 
are as interested in that quarter as you ought to be, 
it is more to the point than anything that you can 
find. The Bible is practical because it has ac- 
complished. It has done as much for nations as 
other books have for individuals. Is it inspired ? 
It is inspired because it inspires. If it had come 
fluttering down from heaven leaf by leaf, each 
guarded and tenderly guided to its place by a bevy 
of angels, the hand of God could not be more sin- 
gularly in it than it is. Profane it not with your 
jokes! Assail it not with your philosophies! Yuu 
are hurling feathers against eternal walls. It is the 
intellectual and spiritual fortress of the human 
race. It is history. It is prophecy. It is force, 
and the mother of forces, and the events of the 
future will be its posterity. To get along with- 
out it is to bid the world to get along without you, 
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and no man can really appreciate himself until he 
has appreciated the Bible. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


SOWING ALL THE TIME. 
(Is, xxxii., 1-20.) 


(= of the first requisites toward securing a 
good crop is well-prepared ground. “ Break 
up your fallow ground, sow not among thorns,” was 
the exhortation of the prophet. It is not always 
possible for us to do this ourselves in Christian 
work; indeed, if we always waited until we had 
done this we should not accomplish much; yet it 
must be done by some one before the seed-sowing. 
Lack of faithfulness here is the cause of much un- 
fruitfulness. 

We must sow good seed. If we sow pure Gospel 
truth we need not fear, but if we mix it with our 
own opinions or those of others, we may fail to 
obtain the desired result. By the Levitical law the 
Israelites were commanded not to sow their fields 
with mingled seed lest the fruit be defiled. 

We must sow in faith. If we put our seeds into 
the earth with as little faith as we sow God’s truth, 
we should deserve to have no fruit. How many 
times we look around our Sunday-school class or 
our Young People’s Society and think that our tes- 
timony and our work for Christ has done little if 
any good, and yet we have God’s assurance that 
“ My word shall not return unto me void, but it 
shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall 
prosper in the thing whereto I sentit.” Every seed 
has its underground growth, and we must wait. 
If we are called away after we have sown our seeds 
in the spring, we leave them in another's care, expect- 
ing them to spring up and bear fruit just the same. 
Can we not leave our Christian work in the hands 
of those whom God has selected to care for it ? 

We must not sow sparingly. The old couplet is 
a good rule to follow in spiritual things: 

“One for the blackbird, one for the crow, 
One for the cut-worm, and two to grow.” 
There are so many destructive things outside and 
inside the hearts of others that we need to sow 
bountifully if we would reap also bountifully. 

We must be watchful. The enemy with the 
tares is abroad to-day ; we must expect this and be 
on our guard. 

After we have prepared the ground and sown it 
plentifully with pure seed, and have set our watch, we 
must remember that all this is nothing wi out God. 
“God giveth the increase,” and we muiit pray for 
his blessing. 

There are times and seasons for ‘he work of the 
husbandman, but it is otherwise in Christian work. 
The spring is not the best time for sowing, nor the 
fall for reaping; neither are we justified in being 
idle during the winter months, but all the days of 
the year, morning and evening, in season and out 
of season, we are to sow the good seed. 

We must not make the mistake, however, of 
always sowing and never reaping. If we have 
sown we have a right to reverently expect the fruit, 
and we should be ready to thrust in the sickle when 
it is ripe. If the fruit delays, we know the promise 
is sure: “ We shall reap if we faint not.” It is 
possible we are sowing for another to reap: then 
“he that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice 
together.” 

It is our duty to be sowing of purpose, constantly ; 
but do we realize that we are sowing uncon- 
sciously all the time’ It is said that the flowers of 
Italy are blossoming to-day in the cold Northland, 
because of the seeds that were carried there in the 
hay and straw that was wrapped around the statues 
that one of their great artists brought home from 
Italy, where he had been studying. We should 
see to it that we have with us only that seed which, 
if it should spring up, would gladden and bless. 

Let us, then, be “ always abounding in the work 
of the Lord,” sowing the seeds of God's truth, of 
kind, thoughtful words and loving deeds, “ foras- 
much as we know that our labor is not in vain in 
the Lord.” 

References: Gen. viii., 22; Lev. xxvi., 14-16; 
Deut. xxii.. 9—xxviii., 38; Prov. xi., 24; E:e. 
xi., 1, 4, 6; Is. lv., 10, 11; Jer. iv., 3; Hos. x., 
12. 15; Micah vi., 15; John xv., 16—xxi., 15- 
17; Acts viii., 4; Gal. vi., 7-9; 1 Tim. vi..17, 18: 
2 Tim. ii., 2—iv.. 2; Heb. vi.. 10 ; James iii., 17 18. 

Daily Readings: (1) Markiv.,1-20; (2) Matt. 
xiii, 24-43 ; (3) Ps. exxvi., 1-26; (4) Is. xxviii., 
23-29; (5) 2 Cor. ix, 1-15; (6) Johniv., 35-38 ; 
(7) Is. xxxii., 1-20. 
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